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PREFACE 


The  basic  material  used  in  the  writing  of  this  account  of  the  history  of 
Seven  Valleys  (das  Siebenthal)  was  the  result  of  over  one  year's  (1976-77) 
research  by  Auburn  V.  Thompson  into  the  records  and  minutes  of  various 
organizations  of  the  town,  and  into  the  records  of  the  York  Historical 
Society,  York  County  Court  House  and  various  newspaper  files. 

This  material  was  catalogued  by  Russell  W.  Bowman  in  1977. 

Also  used  were  the  histories  of  York  County  by  Glossbrenner  (1834), 
Gibson  (1886)  and  Prowell  (1907). 

All  verbatim  material,  either  copied  from  records  or  contributed  by  the 
original  author,  is  indicated  by  the  use  of  quotation  marks  and/or  an 
asterisk,  with  accompanying  footnotes. 


Armand  Gladfelter 


The  notes  and  material  in¬ 
cidental  to  the  preparation 
of  this  text  will  be  pre¬ 
served,  along  with  bro¬ 
chures,  programs,  tapes  and 
original  manuscript,  in  a 
wooden  chest  constructed 
by  Ray  Kinard  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 


ADDENDUM 


No  matter  how  often  and  how  carefully  a  publication  of  this 
magnitude  is  checked  and  rechecked,  the  possibility  of  omissions 
and/or  errors,  is  always  prevalent. 

Accordingly,  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following  changes  and 
additions  is  respectfully  requested: 

Page  11  —  The  top  picture  goes  with  the  bottom  caption. 

The  bottom  picture  goes  with  the  top  caption. 

Page  122  —  The  picture  goes  with  the  top  caption  on  page  124. 

Page  123  —  The  picture  goes  with  the  caption  on  page  122. 

Page  124  —  The  top  picture  goes  with  the  caption  on  page  123. 

Page  238  —  The  picture  goes  with  the  top  caption  on  page  239. 
Page  239  —  The  top  picture  goes  with  the  caption  on  page  238. 

Page  240  —  The  bottom  picture  goes  with  the  caption  on  page  241 . 
Page  241  —  The  picture  goes  with  the  bottom  caption  on  page  240. 

Under  the  listing  of  World  War  II  Veterans  Add: 
Pvt.  George  Meckley,  U.S.A. 

Cpl.  Robert  Rohrbaugh,  390th  M.P.Bat.  Co.  C  (E) 

S  2/C  Artus  Fishel,  DE  400,  U.S.S.  Hissem,  Fleet 
Also  note  the  following  change: 

Alfred  Fishel,  A.O.M.  2/C  Navy  412  Fleet 
Page  248  —  Under  the  listing  of  Vietnam  War  Veterans  Add: 
S/P4  Keith  Smith,  U.S.A. 

Page  273  —  The  picture  goes  with  the  caption  on  page  274. 

Page  274  —  The  picture  goes  with  the  caption  on  page  273. 

Page  342  —  The  eight  girls  between  the  3rd  and  4th  rows  are: 

Norma  Jean  Kessler,  Pearl  Albright,  Anna  Mary  Stine, 
Lillian  Mermack,  Loretta  Kopp,  Lorraine  Kopp, 
Audrey  Klinedinst  and  Almadae  Hoff. 

Page  425  —  The  picture  goes  with  the  top  caption  on  page  426. 
Page  426  —  The  top  picture  goes  with  the  caption  on  page  425. 
Page  12  —  This  map  is  better  understood  with  these  additional 
notes: 

Note  1  —  The  black  squares  indicate  the  location  of 
three  Sieben  Tager  Cabins. 

Note  2  —  “Dei  Hunsriick ”  (Dog's  Back)  was  named 
for  the  Hunsriick  Mountain  in  the  Rhine- 
land  Palatinate,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine  River,  between  the  Mosel  and  the 
Nahe  Rivers,  in  Germany. 


Page  356  —  This  illustration  was  the  front  cover  of  the  program, 
for  the  Debut  Concert,  of  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
Junior  Choir,  on  November  7,  1943. 

The  back  cover  of  the  Junior  Choir  Program  on  page  356  listed  the 
following  patrons  for  the  program: 

Trinity  Lutheran  S.S. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chas.  Heindel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Kerchner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wallace  Davis 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  L.  H.  Geiselman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Kessler 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  Rohrbaugh 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Kessler 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  G.  Harvey  Lau 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Claude  Krout 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  H.  Klinedinst 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Oscar  Shaffer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Elmer  Hamme 
Mrs.  Ada  Krout 
Miss.  Estella  Shearer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Richard  Kopp 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  Budesheim 
Mrs.  Susan  Gladfelter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  L.  Gladfelter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Luckabaugh 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Waltemyer 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Ralph  Hawkins 


We  can  in  no  wise  express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  gave  of  their  time  and 
talents  in  the  designing  and  the  making  of  the  vestments.  We  can  only  hope 
that  their  reward  is  found  in  the  satisfaction  of  performing  a  labor  of  love. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Geiselman  —  Chairman 
Mrs.  C.  L.  Gladfelter 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Henry 
Mrs.  M.  W.  Baublitz 
Miss.  Marguerite  Miller 
Mrs.  G.  Harvey  Lau 
Mrs.  Claude  Krout 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  C.  D.  Krout 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  L.  Gladfelter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  R.  Mummert 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Arthur  Henry 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Chas.  Klinedinst 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  L.  Kroh 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Clarke  Deveney 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  W.  Baublitz 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Levi  Thoman 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Kerchner 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Leonard  Emig 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Fishel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  M.  L.  Shive 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Geo.  Feigley 
Mrs.  Theo.  Gladfelter 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  W.  R.  Fishel 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  Behler 
Mr.  Charles  Behler 
Mrs.  Ives  Bricker 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Geo.  Flickinger 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.  H.  Hamme 
Mrs.  Margaret  Deffenbaugh 


SEVEN  VALLEYS  •  A  HISTORY 


Marker  placed  on  borough  line,  near  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery.  North  Codorus 
Township  is  visible  in  the  distance. 


Panoramic  view  of  Seven  Valleys,  looking  southeast  from  North  Codorus 
Township.  Springfield  Township  is  in  the  distance. 


SEVEN  VALLEYS 


AS  EVENING  IN  ITS  ROBE  OF  GREY 
ATHWART  THE  TREETOPS  CREPT 
I  CLIMBED  THE  HILL  AND  WATCHED  THE  DAY 
THAT  ALMOST  BY  HAD  CREPT 

THE  SUN  IN  GORGEOUS  SPLENDOR  BOWED 
BEHIND  THE  CRESTED  HILLS 
YET  IN  ONE  LAST  BRIGHT  GLOW  STOOD  STILL 
TO  KISS  THE  GURGLING  RILLS 

AND  THEY  IN  TURN  REFLECTED  BACK 
BRIGHT  BEAMS  OF  PEARLY  LIGHT 
THEN  RIPPLED  ON  ALONG  THEIR  TRACK 
AND  SEEMED  TO  SAY  GOODNIGHT 

GOODNIGHT  THE  STATELY  HILLS  RESOUND 
AS  DARKER  SHADES  GREW  ON 
GOODNIGHT,  GOODNIGHT  FROM  ALL  AROUND 
ANOTHER  DAY  HAS  GONE 

NOW  AGES  BACK  AS  HISTORY  SAYS 
THESE  VALLEYS  AND  THESE  HILLS 
RECORDED  FLEETING  NIGHTS  AND  DAYS 
SPRING,  SUMMER,  WINTER  CHILLS 

THE  LONG  GONE  PAST  MUST  LIE  IN  GLOOM 
NO  TONGUE  WILL  EVER  TELL 
THE  DISSOLUTION  OR  THE  BLOOM 
OF  VALLEYS,  HILLS  AND  DELL 

THE  REDMEN  CALLED  THESE  HILLS  THEIR  OWN 
AND  RAISED  THEIR  WIGWAMS  HERE 
AND  CARVED  THEIR  ARROWS  OUT  OF  STONE 
TO  SLAY  THE  FLEETING  DEER 

BUT  ONE  BY  ONE  THEY  PASSED  AWAY 
NO  MORE  THESE  HILLS  TO  ROAM 
THE  PALEFACE  CAME  WITH  STEADY  SWAY 
AND  CLAIMED  THEM  FOR  HIS  OWN 

I  THINK  I  HEAR  THE  WOODMAN’S  AXE 
AS  MIGHTILY  IT  FELL 

GO  SLASHING,  CRASHING,  MAKING  TRACKS 
O’ER  VALLEY,  HILL  AND  DELL 


T’WOULD  BE  A  JOY  FOR  ME  TO  KNOW 
JUST  WHEN  AND  WHO  IT  WAS 
FIRST  FOUND  AND  NAMED  THESE  VALLEYS  SO 
T'WAS  NOT  WITHOUT  A  CAUSE 

THE  GERMANS  CALLED  IT  SIEBENTHAL 
THE  ENGLISH  SEVEN  VALLEYS 
COULD  ANY  NAME  BE  FOUND  AT  ALL 
ONE  HALF  SO  WELL  THAT  TALLIES 

THREE  FROM  THE  NORTH,  ONE  FROM  THE  WEST 
IN  GRANDEUR  STRETCH  AWAY 
ONE  FROM  THE  EAST,  FROM  SOUTH  THE  REST 
LIE  ROBED  IN  RICH  ARRAY 

WHILE  HERE  AN  HUMBLE  COTTAGE  STANDS 
AND  THERE  A  BROAD  FARM  LIES 
YONDER  THE  CHURCH  SPIRE'S  HANDS 
ARE  POINTING  TO  THE  SKIES 

A  CREEK,  A  BROOK,  A  RIVULET 
FROM  EACH  ONE'S  BOSOM  FLOWS 
RICH,  BLESSED  GIFTS  FROM  EACH  WE  GET 
AND  ON  ITS  COURSE  IT  GOES 

STRANGE,  IS  IT  NOT  THAT  RUGGED  HILLS 
AND  VALLEYS  ONE  BY  ONE 
SHOULD  BE  THE  THEME  MY  SPIRIT  FILLS 
THIS  EVE  AT  SET  OF  SUN 

T’IS  HOME  SWEET  HOME  THAT  MAKES  IT  DEAR 
THOUGH  HUMBLE  IT  MAY  BE 
T’IS  LOVED  ONES  THAT  ARE  NEAR  ME  HERE 
THAT  HALLOWS  IT  FOR  ME 

AND  NOT  FOR  ME  ALONE,  AH  NAY 
FOND  MEMORIES  ROUND  ME  RALLY 
BUT  FOR  ALL  WHO  LIVE  FROM  DAY  TO  DAY 
IN  GOOD  OLD  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


WRITTEN  BY 
CYRUS  L.  GLADFELTER 
IN  1918 


THE  GREAT  CONTROVERSY 
"T'WOULD  BE  A  JOY  FOR  ME  TO  KNOW 
JUST  WHY  THEY  NAMED  THESE  VALLEYS  SO" 


For  nearly  one  hundred  years  there  has  been  much  controversy  over 
how  and  why  Seven  Valleys  was  named  as  it  was.  The  name  is  just 
as  picturesque  as  the  land  itself  and  each  generation  has  tried  to  solve 
the  mystery  and  advance  their  own  theory.  But  it  has  only  added  to 
the  confusion  and  the  case  will  probably  be  argued  till  doomsday. 

c*i> 

In  1886  John  Gibson,  in  his  history  of  York  County  wrote:  "The 
name  Siebenthal  or  Seven  Valley  originated  with  the  first  German 
settlers,  who  took  up  the  fertile  lands  in  the  vicinity  about  1740. 
Among  these  settlers  was  a  number  of  "Sieben  Tagers”  or  "Seventh 
Day  Baptists”,  who  came  here  from  their  settlement  in  Ephrata.  The 
use  of  the  words  Thai  and  Tag  becoming  confused,  the  former  pre¬ 
dominated,  and  hence  doubtless  originated  the  name  Seven  Valley. 
The  surrounding  country  is  greatly  undulating,  but  there  are  not  seven 
valleys  distinctly  marked  in  the  vicinity.” 

According  to  George  Prowell,  former  curator  and  librarian  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Yoik  County,  there  are  not  seven  valleys  distinctly 
marked  in  the  vicinity. 
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In  1904  Henry  Bott,  a  native  son,  in  a  short  history  of  the  town  of 
Seven  Valleys  wrote:  'The  writer  is  often  asked  why  and  how  the 
village  of  Seven  Valley  received  its  name.  (He  goes  on  to  explain.)  The 
name  Siebenthal,  or  Seven  Valley,  originated  with  the  first  German 
settlers  who  were  a  number  of  Sieben  Tagers  of  the  Seventh  Day 
Baptist  faith,  who  came  from  Conestoga  and  Ephrata.  The  use  of  the 
word  Tag  and  Thai  becoming  confused,  the  latter  predominated  and 
hence  doubtless  originated  the  name  Seven  Valley.  The  surrounding 
country  is  undulating  but  there  are  not  seven  valleys  clearly  marked. 
Since  the  soil  was  not  rich  enough  for  them  they  went  back  to  Lan¬ 
caster  County  again.” 

Mr.  Bott’s  account  is  nearly  word  for  word,  what  John  Gibson  had 
to  say  about  the  matter  in  1886,  so  he  probably  used  the  Gibson  text 
to  begin  his  short  history. 

(NO  (NO 

The  history  of  the  Seven  Valleys  Post  Office,  written  in  1966  by 
Garry  Kurtz,  for  the  dedication  of  the  new  post  office  building,  and 
supposedly  an  official  history,  says:  "The  name  Seven  Valleys  orig¬ 
inated  from  settlers  belonging  to  the  Seventh  Day  Baptist  faith.  These 
settlers  came  from  their  settlement  in  Ephrata  in  Lancaster  County. 
The  German  name  for  the  group  is  Sieben  Tager,  and  the  German 
name  for  Seven  Valleys  is  Siebenthal.  The  words  Thai  and  Tag  were 
used  rather  frequently  and  the  word  Thai  probably  predominated, 
hence  the  name  Seven  Valleys  originated.  Although  the  area  is  un¬ 
dulating  there  are  not  seven  valleys  in  the  vicinity/' 

However,  it  will  be  noted  that  on  Oct.  30,  1841  a  post  office  was 
established  and  the  official  name  of  the  post  office  was  Seven  Valleys. 
Now  for  the  first  time  an  “s”  was  added  to  valley  and  it  became 
officially  Seven  Valleys  Post  Office,  as  far  as  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  was  concerned. 


(NO  (NO 

The  York  Dispatch,  in  an  article  dated  July  28,  1921  stated  that, 
"The  valley  in  which  the  borough  of  Seven  Valleys  lies  was  settled 
by  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  who  came  here  from  their  settlement  in 
Ephrata.  They  were  Germans  and  the  name  Siebentager  was  applied 
to  them.  The  valley  came  to  be  known  as  Siebenthal  and  the  settle- 
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ment  was  given  that  name.  Confusion  of  the  words  Thai  and  Tag  is 
responsible  for  the  name  the  town  bears.  The  name  Seven  Valleys 
was  used  on  the  postmark  of  the  local  Post  Office  but  it  was  an 
error  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  It  should  be  Seven 
Valley,  as  the  borough  is  incorporated  under  that  name.” 

c*i>  C+3 

Now  the  problem  involving  semantics  arises.  In  Seven  Valley, 
the  word  seven  is  a  noun  and  in  Seven  Valleys  the  word  seven  be¬ 
comes  an  adjective.  As  the  borough  was  actually  incorporated  under 
the  name  Seven  Valley,  in  English  it  does  not  sound  correct,  because 
when  speaking  of  more  than  one  valley,  such  as  the  seven  used  here, 
it  takes  on  the  plural  form  of  Seven  Valleys  and  this  form  has  pre¬ 
dominated  as  the  modern  pronunciation. 

Moreover,  if,  as  we  say,  the  Germans  named  this  place,  they  would 
have  never  used  simply  Siebenthal  but  would  have  preceded  it  with 
the  definite  article,  in  this  case  "das  (The).”  The  German  settlers 
would  have  called  this  "das  Siebenthal,”  meaning  seven  valleys  com¬ 
ing  together  at  one  place,  or  one  valley  made  up  of  seven  valleys.  Al¬ 
though  this  valley  consisted  of  seven  valleys,  it  was,  nevertheless,  one 
unit,  or  one  entity,  and  therefore  the  singular  form  "das  Siebenthal” 
would  have  been  used.  Just  to  the  North  of  the  Palatinate,  from 
where  many  of  the  German  settlers  came,  there  is  a  mountain  range, 
called  "das  Siebengebirge,”  which  is  one  mountain  range  made  up 
of  seven  mountains;  it  is  one  unit  and  therefore  the  singular  form  is 
used. 

The  broad  and  liberal  translation  of  "das  Siebenthal”  into  practical 
English  is  Seven  Valleys,  just  as  the  German  question  "Wie  geht  es 
Ihnen?”,  literally  means  "How  goes  it  with  you?”,  but  a  practical 
English  translation  would  be,  "How  are  you?” 

The  plaque  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Roads  Commission  reads  "Seven  Valleys,  named  for  the 
Siebenthal,  or  seven  valleys  within  view  of  the  borough.”  This  is  the 
correct  practical  English  translation  and  it  interprets  correctly  the  true 
German  meaning  of  "das  Siebenthal.” 

(T^O  G>K> 

To  further  clear  up  (or  cloud?)  the  mystery,  we  refer  you  to  a 
letter  written  to  H.  I.  Gladfelter  in  1910,  by  George  Prowell,  in  which 
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he  describes  an  interview  with  a  Mrs.  Baker,  who  was  almost  100 
years  old  and  who  was  the  granddaughter  of  Daniel  Diehl  and  who 
at  one  time  lived  in  Seven  Valleys.  Mr.  Prowell  asked  Mrs.  Baker 
how  Seven  Valleys  got  its  name  and  she  replied:  “My  father  em¬ 
ployed  several  men  in  his  tannery  at  Seven  Valleys  and  one  of  these 
men  was  John  Richards.  He  was  an  Englishman  and  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  German.  One  day  he  made  a  trip  to  Jefferson,  a  new  town 
in  Codorus  Township.  He  visited  his  friend  Jenkins  Carrothers*,  a 
hatter  residing  in  the  village.  Mr.  Carrothers  was  an  Irishman  by 
birth  and  could  not  speak  the  dialect  used  by  his  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  in  Jefferson.” 

“When  John  Richards  returned  to  my  father’s  home,  he  told  us 
that  he  had  passed  through  seven  little  valleys  since  he  left  Jefferson. 
He  then  stated  that  the  Diehl  place,  situated  in  the  seventh  valley 
should  have  a  name,  for  there  was  a  collection  of  houses,  and  we 
called  it  Seven  Valleys,  and  that  is  the  origin  of  the  name.”  You 
will  note  that  Mrs.  Baker  uses  the  plural  form,  “valleys.” 

We  have  not  yet  stated  the  entire  case,  and  we  refer  to  the  Cyrus  L. 
Gladfelter  poem  written  in  1918. 

“Three  from  the  North,  one  from  the  West 
In  grandeur  stretch  away. 

One  from  the  East,  from  South  the  rest 
Lie  robed  in  rich  array.” 

This  would  bear  checking,  for  it  is  with  such  poetic  confidence 
that  it  is  written  that  it  would  seem  to  deserve  investigation.  With 
this  in  mind  we  strapped  a  camera  to  our  back  and  climbed  the  fifty 
some  feet  to  the  top  of  the  grain  elevator  head  at  the  A.  C.  Henry 

*  Jenkins  Carrothers,  a  folk  hero  of  the  modem  town  of  Jefferson  was  a  hatter 
by  trade  and  he  conducted  his  business  in  the  town  square  at  Jefferson.  In  the 
campaign  preceding  Andrew  Jackson's  election  as  President,  he  was  riding  a  pole 
through  town,  which  the  Democrats  wished  to  raise  in  the  town  square,  honoring 
“Old  Hickory."  The  horses  carrying  the  pole  began  to  gallop  and  Jenkins  fell  off, 
much  to  the  amusement  of  the  townspeople.  This  made  him  angry  and  he  jumped 
to  his  feet  and  declared  that  he  was  no  longer  a  Democrat  and  that  he  would  vote 
for  Henry  Clay.  He  was  the  first  Whig  in  Codorus  Township. 
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grain  dryer,  located  in  almost  the  exact  geographical  center  of  the 
borough. 

As  we  opened  the  trap  door  on  the  roof  and  looked  to  the  North 
there  they  were.  Number  1  directly  across  the  meadow  from  the  sew¬ 
ing  factory.  This  valley  leads  up  to  Cherry  Hill  and  the  former  Curvin 
Anderson  farm  lies  in  it.  Number  2,  which  is  the  so-called  "Hollow 
Valley”  through  which  Route  616  passes  on  its  way  to  New  Salem, 
and  number  3,  which  is  the  Ziegler's  Church  valley  in  which  the 
Zech  Bros,  swimming  pool  is  located.  Now  we  have  the  three  from 
the  North. 

Turning  toward  the  West,  we  behold  the  broad  Jefferson  valley 
in  all  its  splendor,  which  is  number  4.  Now  with  much  misgiving, 
we  turn  to  the  East  and  there  it  was;  the  Geiselman  valley  that  leads 
up  to  Henry's  Town,  which  would  be  number  5. 

Could  it  be  that  if  we  now  turned  toward  the  South  we  would  see 
the  rest?  However,  we  had  to  turn  just  a  little  bit  West  of  South, 
but  not  much,  and  there,  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  were  the  rest;  the 
"Ice  House  Road”  valley  (number  6)  and  beyond  the  Preston  Stine 
farm,  the  curving  Glen  Rock  valley,  number  7. 

From  this  point,  where  we  stand,  that  is  all  the  valleys  that  are 
within  view  of  the  borough,  no  more  or  no  less.  The  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  it  cast  in  iron  on  the  marker  set  at  the  entrance  to  the 
town,  which  reads:  "Seven  Valleys,  named  for  the  Siebenthal  or 
seven  valleys  within  view  of  the  borough.”  This  statement  is  true,  as 
we  have  seen  it  and  recorded  it  on  film  for  all  to  see  in  generations, 
yet  unborn. 

Which-ever  version  you  decide  to  accept,  if  you  accept  any  at  all, 
is  purely  a  matter  of  free  choice  and  it  will  not  change  matters  one 
iota,  for  you  can  rest  assured  that  "das  Siebenthal,”  beautiful  and 
picturesque  as  it  is,  will  be  here  forever. 
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THE  SEVEN  VALLEYS  OF  SEVEN  VALLEYS 
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THREE  FROM  THE  NORTH 


No.  1  Cherry  Hill  Valley  in  which  lies  the  former  Curvin  Anderson  farm 


No.  2  Hollow  Valley  through  which  Route  616  leads  to  New  Salem 
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No.  3  Ziegler's  Church  Valley  in  which  Zech  Bros,  swimming  pool  is  located 
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ONE  FROM  THE  WEST 


No.  4  Jefferson  Valley 
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ONE  FROM  THE  EAST 


No.  5  Geiselman  Valley  which  leads  to  Henry's  Town 
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FROM  SOUTH  THE  REST 


No.  6  Ice  House  Road  Valley  directly  behind  Seven  Valleys  Elementary  Center 


No.  7  Glen  Rock  Valley  behind  Preston  Stine's  white  barn  in  the  distance 


If  one  stands  close  to  where  Daniel  Diehl's  mill  was  located,  all 
seven  valleys  can  be  seen,  if  one  is  willing  to  cross  the  creek  to  see 
the  three  from  the  north. 
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THE  SEVEN  VALLEYS  BASIN  AROUND  1760 
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ONCE  UPON  A  TIME 


Thirty-eight  years  before  Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  River  to 
attack  the  British  at  Trenton,  and  while  there  were  still  numbers  of 
Susquehanna  Indians  in  evidence  in  York  County,  several  families 
left  their  homes  in  Ephrata  to  find  a  new  life  West  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River.  They  were  members  of  a  religious  sect,  headed  by  the 
talented  musician  and  preacher,  Conrad  Beissel,  who  had  led  a  band 
of  “Sieben  Tager”  several  years  earlier,  and  established  his  cloister  of 
adherents  in  Ephrata. 

The  families  followed  the  Codorus  Creek  South  until  they  came  to 
this  beautiful  broad  valley,  where  they  “squatted'’  and  built  a  log 
cabin  on  the  high  ground  just  off  the  meadow  flats,  which  proved  to 
be  the  beginning  of  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys.  They  had  not  been 

ithe  first  to  pass  this  way,  for  Adam  Hoff*  and  his  new  bride  had 
passed  here  several  years  earlier  on  their  way  to  settle  in  what  is  now 
the  Ziegler's  Church  valley,  a  part  of  the  Seven  Valleys  basin.  How¬ 
ever,  these  Seventh  Day  Baptists  that  squatted  here  built  several 
houses  and  after  several  years  moved  on  West  to  what  is  now  the 
Hanover  area. 

It  seems  strange  to  us  today  that  the  religious  peculiarities  of  the 
original  settlers  upon  this  soil  should  be  so  expressly  noted,  such  as 
the  Sieben  Tager  or  Seventh  Day  Baptists,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  marked  by  struggles  in  Europe 
for  religious  freedom.  These  struggles  drove  many  thousands  of  Ger- 

*  Adam  Hoff,  the  first  known  settler  here  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  1737  .  .  . 
Story  on  page  (30.) 
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mans  and  Swiss  out  of  the  Palatine  and  on  to  America,  along  with 
their  preachers. 


Cfj>  <Ns9 

So  we  find  that  arriving  at  Philadelphia  in  October  of  1738,  on  the 
ship  St.  Andrew,  one  Philip  Fissel,  Christian  Heinrich,  Martin  Swartz, 
Hans  Schaffer,  Frederick  Buchmyer;  while  on  the  good  ship  Francis 
and  Elizabeth,  in  1743,  out  of  Rotterdam,  other  Germans  with  such 
names  as:  Kintz,  Glattfelder,  Holtzapple,  Buehler,  Diehl,  Walder, 
Hildebrand,  Ziegler,  Geiselman  and  others,  whose  names  are  all 
familiar  around  this  vicinity.  These  men  for  the  most  part,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  landing,  went  to  the  court  in  Philadelphia  and  swore 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England.  It  was  here  in  Philadelphia  also, 
that  those  who  had  the  money  would  arrange  for  land  or  patents  and 
grants  so  as  to  have  legal  claim  to  the  land  upon  which  they  wished 
to  settle.  Many  of  these  found  their  way  here  to  become  permanent 
settlers,  while  others  came  here  as  squatters. 

These  Germans  and  Swiss  came  here  to  the  Seven  Valleys  basin 
by  the  hundreds,  in  the  next  decade  or  two,  and  brought  with  them  a 
strict  “Pietists”  religious  culture  which  was  “Kochen,  Kinder  und 
Kirche”*.  They  worked  hard  and  had  little  use  for  frivolity.  It  seems 
peculiar  that  the  early  settlers  did  not  bring  with  them  any  of  the 
German  folk  dancing  or  great  love  of  music  and  the  arts,  but  they 
did  not.  They  were  strictly  pietistic  and  for  the  most  part  followers 
of  Luther  and  Zwingli. 


However,  sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  as  much  matters  of  reality  to 
them  as  religious  faith  and  the  howl  of  a  dog  or  the  hoot  of  an  owl 
were  to  them  prognostications  of  evil.  They  believed  in  love  spells, 
charms  and  in  incantations  for  the  relief  of  pains  and  hemorrhages. 
Never-the-less,  they  survived  and  prospered  and  built  a  culture  that 
was  the  envy  of  the  English,  who  bemoaned  the  fact  that  these  settlers 
refused  to  learn  the  English  language  and  worshipped  and  taught 
their  children  in  German.  In  fact,  as  late  as  the  1900s  there  was  cause 
for  much  bickering  in  the  churches,  about  the  introduction  of  English. 

*  Kochen,  Kinder  und  Kirche  (cooking,  children  and  church). 
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Many  of  these  people  did  not  have  money  to  purchase  land  and 
as  a  consequence  there  were  many  squatters,  here  as  well  as  in  other 
places  in  the  County,  and  many  of  them  just  took  possession  of  the 
land,  built  log  houses  and  barns  on  it  and  began  to  farm  and  clear  the 
land.  It  remained  so  until  years  later,  when  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
sent  out  teams  of  surveyors  to  plot  the  land  and  settle  with  the  people 
on  the  price.  It  was  a  case  of  use  now  and  pay  later.  However,  on  the 
Shrewsbury  Township  side  of  Seven  Valleys,  many  of  the  Germans 
purchased  land  from  the  English,  who  left  because  of  the  troubles 
between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  on  the  settlement  of  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  between  the  two  states.  By  the  time  of  settlement  of  the  line 
in  1767  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon,  the  Germans  had  almost  full 
possession  of  the  lands  as  far  South  of  Seven  Valleys  as  the  Diehl  farm 
near  Hametown.  This  Southwardly  expansion  by  the  German  settlers 
surrounding  Seven  Valleys  was  further  blessed  by  the  establishment 
of  Friedensall  Kirche*  and  parochial  school  a  few  miles  from  the 
village  site.  The  first  permanent  pastor  and  teacher  was  a  Rev.  Kirch- 
ner  (1758)  who  came  here  directly  from  Germany.  Daniel,  Jesse, 
Nicholas,  Adam  and  Michael  Henry  (whose  family  name  actually  was 
Heinrich)  were  among  the  founders  of  this  church  and  school. 

The  establishment  of  Schusters  Church  (Friedensaal)  was  indeed  a 
blessing,  as  it  filled  a  great  void  in  the  life  of  the  early  settlers.  They 
were  by  nature  religious  and  by  choice  actually  “Pietists,”  and  many 
were  pining  and  praying  that  God  would  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  their 
European  brethren  an  interest  in  their  condition  here,  that  was  with¬ 
out  pastor  or  church.  Since  most  of  Germany  could  not  have  cared 
less  about  the  plight  of  their  American  brothers,  it  remained  for 
Dr.  Gotthelf  Francke  at  the  Halle  Institute,  the  center  of  “Pietism”, f 
to  become  aware  of  his  brother's  plight  in  the  new  world  and  to 
recognize  that  they  were  desperately  in  need  of  teachers  and  ministers. 


*  Friedensall  founded  1752. 

t  “Pietism”:  A  religious  movement  (school  of  thought)  in  Germany  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  stressing  the  exaltation  of  religious  feeling  and  the  practical  part 
of  religion.  Both  Lutheran  and  Reformed  followed  these  Tenets,  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  organized  church.  Dr.  Gotthelf  Francke,  who  taught  at  the  University 
at  Halle,  the  center  of  Pietism,  was  the  foremost  advocate  of  the  movement  and 
trained  many  ministers  who  were  sent  to  America. 
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Thus,  in  1742,  he  sent  Heinrich  Muhlenberg  to  report  on  the  spir¬ 
itual  condition  of  the  Germans  in  America  and  to  set  up  a  church 
organization.  Muhlenberg  saw  the  need  and  sent  urgent  word  to  Halle 
for  co-laborers.  In  1746  Muhlenberg  was  in  York  and  people  rode  for 
miles  to  hear  him  preach. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Germany  had  at  that  time  no  dearth  of 
ministers  that  they  could  send  to  the  feeble  flocks  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  There  were  numerous  candidates,  all  too  willing  to  come, 
but  Dr.  Francke  would  not  send  any  who  were  not  qualified.  Thus  the 
early  churches  such  as  Friedensaars  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  these  ministers  from  Germany,  benefited  from  these  “Pietistic” 
teachings  and  the  early  families  were  noted  for  their  piety.  Perhaps 
this  is  why  we  see  none  of  the  ribald  dancing  and  drinking  and  care¬ 
free  singing  and  funmaking  as  was  practiced  along  the  Rhine  in  the 
Fatherland.  These  people  actually  were  “Pietists”  before  they  left 
Germany. 

The  German  desire  for  the  teaching  and  training  of  the  young  was 
fully  satisfied  in  these  Halle-trained  Schullehrer  and  Pastors.  The 
church  at  Friedensaals  was  the  mother  church  for  the  Seven  Valleys 
area  and  many  of  the  early  settlers  are  buried  there  in  the  grave- 


FRIEDENSAAL  CHURCH,  as  it  looked  in  1900,  this  church  was  established 
in  1752  and  both  German  Lutherans  and  Reformed  worshipped  here.  The  first 
church  was  of  log  construction. 
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yard  with  such  names  as  Diehl,  Walter,  Ziegler  and  Swartz,  from  the 
north  side  of  the  Codorus,  and  whose  children  are  buried  in  Ziegler's 
Cemetery,  as  that  church  and  school  was  established  sometime  later. 
But  in  the  beginning,  all  the  people  in  the  Seven  Valleys  basin  wor¬ 
shipped  and  were  taught  at  Friedensaals.  They  went  to  church  and 
school  on  horseback,  the  school  being  conducted  about  three  months 
in  the  winter,  by  the  Schullehrer. 

The  two  churches  pictured  here  exerted  the  dominate  influence  on 
the  Seven  Valleys  basin,  as  they  both  conducted  parochial  schools  and 
for  almost  130  years  they  were  the  only  places  of  worship  available 
to  the  people  of  this  valley. 


ZIEGLER’S  CHURCH  (St.  PAUL),  as  it  looked  in  the  1880s.  This  church 
was  established  around  1754  and  both  German  Lutherans  and  Reformed 

worshipped  here. 

The  lands  upon  which  the  village  of  Seven  Valleys  was  built  may 
have  been  partially  in  possession  of  some  squatters,  who  were  present 
here  from  the  beginning,  but  all  these  lands  were  in  the  legal  posses- 
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sion  of  eight  land  owners,  who  either  had  patents,  warrants  or  grants. 
In  the  1760s,  these  lands  were  in  possession  of  the  following— (we 
will  name  the  1978  owners  so  it  can  be  more  clearly  understood) 
Michael  Geiselman  (John  Hunt  farm),  Charles  and  George  Diehl 
(Paul  Lau  farm),  Jacob  Walter  (Zech  Brothers  and  Charles  Bricker 
farms),  Jacob  Bowman  (Russell  Bair  farm),  Jacob  Sittler  (Preston 
Stine  farm),  John  Warner  (Charles  Chilcoat  farm),  Nicholas  Henry 
(Preston  Stine  and  Edna  Rudisill  farms),  and  Frederick  Geiselman 
(Edna  Rudisill,  Treva  Ruhland  and  John  Hunt  farms).  You  must 
understand  that  these  holdings  were  very  large  and  the  present  day 
lines  to  the  farms  mentioned  would  be  overlapping  and  of  not  the 
same  acreage.  For  instance,  the  Jacob  Walter  holdings  spanned  the 
territory  from  the  present  site  of  Hanover  Junction  to  Ziegler's 
Church.  It  was  Jacob  Walter  and  his  neighbor,  Barnet  Ziegler,  who 
secured  the  land  upon  which  Ziegler's  Church  and  parochial  school 
were  built,  sometime  around  1754. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here,  in  connection  with  the  above  list  of 
land  owners,  that  Jacob  Walter's  son  George  married  the  daughter 
of  Michael  Geiselman,  and  that  Michael  Geiselman  was  one  of 
six  county  commissioners  that  separated  Hopewell  Township  from 
Shrewsbury. 

Charles  Diehl  continued  to  buy  up  land  in  the  succeeding  years  and 
became  the  largest  land  owner  in  this  region. 

Although  the  village  of  Seven  Valleys  is  located  mostly  in  Shrews¬ 
bury  (now  Springfield)  Township,  the  cultural  and  economic  roots 
of  the  town  are  more  deeply  imbedded  in  Codorus  (now  North 
Codorus)  Township,  for  it  was  here  that  most  of  the  people  went  to 
worship  at  Ziegler’s  Church  and  where  most  of  the  children  were 
educated. 


In  1742  the  Patapsco  road,  from  York  to  Joppa,  was  completed  and 
the  area  farmers  had  access  to  this  road  some  miles  distant,  to  market 
their  whiskey  in  Baltimore,  which  seems  to  be  the  main  product  for 
export  trade,  produced  by  the  many  distilleries  dotting  the  country¬ 
side.  However  the  village  had  to  await  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  in 
1838,  to  realize  its  full  potential  and  enter  into  its  golden  age  of 
industry  and  commerce. 
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By  the  year  1752,  Daniel  Diehl  had  a  thriving  business  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Codorus  Creek,  consisting  of  a  large  stone  mill,  a 
tannery,  a  stone  quarry  and  a  farm.  Water  was  used  for  power  and  it 
became  a  thriving  center  for  commercial  activity,  that  lasted  until 
1910.  In  1758  also,  a  road  was  built  from  Daniel  Diehl's  mill  to 
McCall's  Ferry,  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  gave  the  village  a 
really  “main  highway"  to  the  outside  world.  This  road  was  finished 
sometime  later,  as  the  result  of  petitions  of  Codorus  Township  citi¬ 
zens,  to  the  court  in  1760.  “To  worshipful  His  Majesty's  Justices  of 
Peace  in  the  County  of  York.  To  wit,  that  a  road  is  badly  needed 
toward  Baltimore  Town  as  far  as  the  temporary  line,  that  the  road 
has  not  been  finished  all  the  way  and  we  humbly  pray  that  the  proper 
persons  may  be  appointed  to  view  the  ground  and  lay  out  the  road 
from  George  Myers'  plantation  to  the  temporary  line."*  It  was  signed 
by  twenty-four  residents  of  Codorus  Township,  notably:  Philip  Zieg¬ 
ler,  Nicholas  Schrom,  David  Hamspaker  and  Daniel  Diehl. 

The  very  foundations  of  the  town  were  secured  at  stone  quarries 
established  in  the  area.  One  being  operated  by  Daniel  Diehl,  located 
directly  behind  what  is  now  the  Armand  and  Dorothy  Gladfelter 
property  in  North  Codorus  Township,  and  another  located  on  the 
Preston  and  Fern  Stine  farm,  in  the  borough  of  Seven  Valleys,  where 
the  Hanover  Junction  Road  crosses  the  Codorus  Creek.  Most  of  the 
houses  in  the  town  have  these  flat  stone  foundations  and  it  must  have 
been  so  from  the  beginning.  Among  the  early  settlers  there  must  have 
been  stone  cutters  and  stone  masons,  for  these  materials  are  widely 
used  in  construction  in  the  settlement.  In  fact,  a  street  in  Seven 
Valleys  is  named  Mason  Avenue,  presumably  after  a  mason  and  stone 
cutter  named  Beck  who  lived  there. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Daniel  Diehl  stone  quarry  is  sit¬ 
uated  at  the  site  of  the  dam  breast,  which  backed  up  the  Codorus 
Creek  to  furnish  power  to  run  the  mill  which  Mr.  Diehl  also  operated 

*  The  temporary  line  they  refer  to  was  a  line  beginning  at  a  hickory  tree  on  the 
West  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  in  Peach  Bottom  Township.  The  hickory  tree 
had  four  notches  on  either  side  and  was  the  basis  for  the  permanent  line  estab¬ 
lished  later  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Dixon. 
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down-stream.  The  dam  breast  was  built  with  these  quarry  stones,  as 
was  the  breast  at  the  far  end  of  the  head  race,  which  was  about  a  half 
mile  in  length.  A  canal  was  dug  from  the  head  race  to  the  stone  quarry 
site  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  after  the  race  was  filled 
with  water,  stone  were  floated  down  the  race  on  barges  to  the  mill  site 
and  that  the  mill  was  built  after  the  water  became  available.  The  race 
is  quite  wide  and  the  tow  path  is  visible  to  this  day. 

C*v!>  C*i> 
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Many  of  these  early  settlers  were  skilled  woodsmen  as  well  as 
farmers,  such  as  Henry  Walder,  Casper  Glattf elder  and  John  Hilde¬ 
brand,  who  with  their  families  left  the  vicinity  of  Zurich,  Switzerland, 
which  is  close  to  the  Rhenish  Palatinate,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1743.  They  came  directly  to  the  Susquehanna  River  and  crossed 
somewhere  around  what  is  now  York  Haven,  making  their  way  up 
toward  what  is  now  Newberrytown.  But  the  trees  there  were  too  large 
and  so  they  headed  South  to  the  Codorus  Creek  and  followed  it  up 
stream  until  they  found  a  spot  to  their  liking,  where  the  trees  were 
just  right  and  the  meadow  land  was  fine.  This  place  happened  to  be 
just  East  of  the  Michael  Geiselman  holdings,  upon  which  the  village 
of  Seven  Valleys  is  situated. 

There  they  squatted  and  established  three  farms  which  immediately 
border  the  present  day  borough.  They  built  houses  and  barns  and  one 
still-house. 

These  woodsmen  had  a  very  clever  way  for  saving  a  lot  of  hard 
labor.  Since  it  took  about  eighty  trees  to  build  a  house,  they  marked 
off  that  number  in  a  square  block  bordering  the  edge  of  the  forest. 
They  then  cut  each  tree  about  half  way  through  on  the  East  side. 
Then  they  waited  for  a  windy  day  to  cut  the  last  row  of  trees  on  the 
West  side  of  the  plot.  When  all  were  ready,  they  felled  this  Westerly 
row  of  trees  at  one  time.  This  row  fell  to  the  East  knocking  down  the 
other  trees  which  in  turn  knocked  down  each  succeeding  row,  until 
with  a  great  crash  the  entire  block  of  trees  were  felled  at  one  time, 
with  about  half  the  normal  work  time  expended. 

However,  these  settlers  did  not  bring  all  necessary  skills  with  them, 
for  Bert  Trout,  who  lives  on  the  former  John  Hildebrand  farm,  and 
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who  was  born  in  1886,  said  that  his  Grandfather  told  him  that  an 
Indian  instructed  his  father  in  the  art  of  raising  corn;  just  how  and  at 
what  time  in  the  spring  was  the  best  planting  days  for  a  good  yield. 
This  was  important  to  early  settlers,  for  the  staple  diet,  at  least  in  the 
German  dominated  territories  was  hominy  and  pork.  Even  as  late  as 
1925,  every  house  in  Seven  Valleys  had  its  pig  pen  and  corn  crib  in 
the  back  lot. 


c^> 

The  people  of  this  valley  were  so  preoccupied  with  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  of  survival  and  industry  that  they  took  little  notice,  or  were  little 
affected  by  the  hostilities  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  in  1755-60, 
when  some  action  took  place  just  a  few  miles  West  of  here  on  the 
frontier.  With  refugees  streaming  into  the  town  of  York,  much  hard¬ 
ship  and  panic  was  experienced.  They  were  not  even  aware  that  such 
hatred  of  the  Indian  was  stirred  up  that  the  Paxton  Gang  massacred 
all  that  remained  of  the  Susquehanna  Indian  tribe  at  Conestoga. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  in  this  day,  that  while  on  Thursday,  April  26, 
1755,  Daniel  Diehl's  mill  in  Seven  Valleys  was  grinding  wheat  and 
corn,  Benjamin  Franklin  was  spending  the  whole  day  in  York,  trying 
to  hire  horses  and  wagons  for  Gen.  Braddock's  army,  under  the 
authority  of  the  King  of  England. 

However  the  large  basin  comprising  the  Northern  end  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  the  Southern  end  of  Codorus  Township,  of  which  Daniel 
Diehl's  mill  was  the  economic  center,  was  not  in  any  way  ignorant 
of  the  outside  world,  or  isolated  from  it.  In  the  spring  of  1763,  a 
group  of  people,  headed  by  Henry  Walder  and  Casper  Glattfelder 
made  their  way  to  Philadelphia  and  were  naturalized  as  British  sub¬ 
jects  on  April  11  of  that  year.  This  step  was  taken  so  that  they 
could  vote. 

In  1768,  a  group  of  citizens  from  Codorus  and  Shrewsbury  Town¬ 
ships  petitioned  the  court  in  York  to  reopen  a  certain  road.  "That 
because  a  road  which  we  have  built  ourselves  connecting  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  road  (presumably  the  1758  road)  has  been  stopped  up  by  a 
certain  Peter  Sies  and  others,  we  pray  the  court  to  allow  us  to  open 
up  the  road  again." 
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DANIEL  DIEHL  MILL  as  it  looked  in  1882,  after  127  years  of  continuous 
use.  On  the  left  is  Jesse  Gladfelter,  who  operated  the  mill,  in  the  center  is  his 
son  Nathan  C.  Gladfelter.  The  man  holding  the  horse  is  unidentified. 

The  mill  operated  until  1904  when  it  was  then  used  to  generate  electricity 
for  house  lights  in  the  borough  of  Seven  Valleys. 

A  committee  was  appointed  by  the  court  to  open  up  the  road  and 
among  this  committee  was  Frederick  Fishel  and  Michael  Geiselman. 

C*i>  C+3 

In  the  fall  of  1774,  a  collection  of  wheat  was  made  in  York  County, 
to  be  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  people  of  Boston,  who  became 
impoverished,  because  of  the  events  that  transpired  following  the 
Boston  Tea  Party.  To  this  fund  the  people  of  Codorus  Township 
contributed  £2  in  money,  5  bushels  of  wheat  and  V2  bushel  of  rye, 
and  the  people  of  Shrewsbury  Township  contributed  £10  in  money. 
The  price  of  land  at  that  time  was  about  the  price  of  wheat,  that  is  to 
say  one  bushel  of  wheat  would  purchase  one  acre  of  land.  Therefore 
if  a  man  had  £67  to  spend  he  could  either  purchase  450  acres  of  land 
or  450  bushels  of  wheat,  or  converting  it  into  our  modern  dollar  $3.00 
roughly  was  equal  to  £1. 
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Because  of  the  presence  of  British  soldiers  in  all  the  coastal  areas, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  committee  to  hold  the  wheat  until 
the  following  spring  and  then  ship  it  to  Boston  by  way  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  However,  the  committee  decided  to  turn  the  grain  into  cash  and 
the  following  letter  was  sent  to  the  Boston  committee  along  with  the 
money  which  amounted  to  £246.  In  part,  the  letter  states,  "Your  poor 
have  suffered  greatly  because  of  the  delay,  as  the  price  of  wheat  has 
fallen  greatly.  As  there  are  a  few  disaffected  people  in  this  province, 
we  ask  that  you  publish  a  list  of  the  donations/’  The  letter  was  signed 
by  James  Smith  Esq.,  who  was  chairman  of  the  York  County  Com¬ 
mittee  and  is  the  same  James  Smith  who  later  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  Apparently  they  requested  this  list  of  donations  so 
the  donors  would  not  be  accused  of  being  a  Tory. 

C+3  C+S) 

In  1775,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  passed  the  militia  laws,  in  order 
to  raise  troops  to  fight  the  Revolution.  These  laws  were  very  much 
opposed  by  the  Germans  and  there  was  plenty  of  controversy  and 
discontent  aroused  by  the  German’s  refusal  to  bear  arms.  However, 
some  of  the  men  from  Codorus  and  Shrewsbury  Townships  became 
members  of  1st  and  3rd  Battalion  of  York  County  Minute  Men.  They 
were  required  to  drill  once  a  week  and  some  of  these  men  were  even¬ 
tually  sent  to  take  part  in  the  action  in  New  Jersey  and  Virginia. 

Mrs.  Casandra  Baker,  who  was  the  granddaughter  of  Daniel  Diehl 
and  who  was  born  in  1814  recalls  the  visit  of  Lafayette  fifty  years  after 
the  Revolution.  She  says  that  he  came  up  the  turnpike  from  Baltimore 
to  York  and  many  veterans  from  around  here,  who  fought  with  him 
in  the  Revolution,  went  to  York  to  see  him,  where  he  held  a  recep¬ 
tion.  She  remembers  how  her  parents,  Charles  and  Christana  Diehl, 
and  neighbors  of  Seven  Valleys,  got  together  and  talked  about  Gen. 
Lafayette  in  a  very  interesting  manner. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Gen.  (Mad)  Anthony  Wayne  marched 
1100  men  out  of  York  on  May  26,  1781,  to  eventually  meet  with  Gen. 
Lafayette  at  Yorktown,  Va.  While  leaving  York,  there  was  some 
insubordination  in  the  ranks,  which  Wayne  promptly  quelled  by 
shooting  down  seven  men.  He  then  marched  the  men  past  their  fallen 
comrades  and  went  on  with  the  march,  giving  orders  to  his  officers 
to  shoot  down  any  man  that  stirred  from  the  ranks.  The  first  night 
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of  this  march  they  camped  at  Hershey's  woods,  where  now  is  located 
the  town  of  Menges  Mills.  During  the  night  of  encampment,  three 
men  died  and  they  were  buried  in  what  is  now  Gerber's  Mennonite 
Church  Cemetery. 

It  can  be  assumed  that  some  of  the  men  from  the  Seven  Valleys 
basin  were  in  this  bit  of  action  in  the  Southern  campaign,  as  there  is 
listed,  for  instance,  in  Wayne's  command,  a  Sgt.  Henry  Hoff.  He  was 
the  tenth  son  of  Adam  Hoff,  an  early  settler,  who  came  to  this  valley 
in  1737  from  Friedelsheim,  Germany  and  squatted  on  land,  that  is  at 
the  head  of  the  valley,  leading  North  from  the  Diehl  farm.  He  trav¬ 
eled  up  the  valley,  past  what  is  now  Zech  Brothers  swimming  pool 
and  built  his  cabin  and  cleared  some  land,  believed  to  be  bordering  on 
what  is  now  the  Ziegler's  Church  old  cemetery. 

In  scanning  the  roster  of  the  personnel  of  the  York  County  Minute 
Men,  many  names  that  are  familiar  around  here  come  up,  such  as: 
Deveney,  Warner,  Miller,  Diehl,  Snyder,  Stengle  and  Boyer.  How¬ 
ever,  being  merely  listed  as  living  in  York  County,  it  is  difficult  to  pin 
point  their  home  towns.  Sometimes  only  the  officers  are  listed,  as 
low  in  command  as  a  sergeant.  However,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Germans  as  a  whole,  being  opposed  to  bearing  arms,  did  not 
furnish  nearly  as  many  men  for  the  Revolution,  as  did  for  instance, 
Hopewell  Township,  when  compared  to  Codorus  Township.  In  Hope- 
well  Township,  there  were  many  Scotch  and  Irish  who  did  not  share 
the  political  and  religious  views  of  the  Germans  in  the  Seven  Val¬ 
leys  area. 

However,  by  1783  we  find  that  they  were  helping  to  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Revolution,  for  a  tax  record  of  that  year  records  pay¬ 
ments  of  a  state  tax  levied  for  that  purpose,  of  £4  by  John  Deveney 
who  had  100  acres  just  South  of  Seven  Valleys,  on  the  present  day 
Charles  Williamson  farm.  Michael  Geiselman  paid  £336  and  Nicholas 
Henry  paid  £214. 


In  1783  there  was  a  census  taken  in  Codorus  Township,  which 
listed  9  mills,  189  barns,  199  houses,  6  Negro  slaves  and  1300  persons. 
On  the  South  side  of  the  Codorus  Creek,  in  Shrewsbury  Township, 
of  which  the  Seven  Valleys  basin  is  a  part,  there  were  7  mills,  152 
barns,  189  houses,  9  Negro  slaves  and  960  persons.  Apparently,  at  that 
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time,  even  here  in  the  German  section,  Negro  slaves  were  really  not 
considered  persons.  At  a  little  later  date,  there  were  14  still  houses 
listed  in  Codorus  Township.  However,  the  village  of  Seven  Valleys 
was  only  part  of  these  two  Townships  but  the  basin  of  which  this  vil¬ 
lage  was  the  economic  center  extended  quite  a  few  miles  in  either 
direction. 


<Nsi>  c^> 

From  the  time  the  Germans  came  here,  the  rule  was  large  families 
and  ten  to  fifteen  children  was  not  unusual.  The  children  were  for 
the  most  part,  educated  (if  at  all)  in  the  manner  of  the  German  cul¬ 
ture,  viz.:  three  winter  months  of  schooling  in  the  parochial  schools, 
taught  by  the  pastor  of  both  Ziegler's  and  Friedensaal's  Churches. 
The  reader  they  used  was  the  Bible  and  the  language  was  German.  By 
1820  Ziegler's  parochial  school,  taught  by  Daniel  Lischy,  was  teaching 
English  also. 


c**i> 

During  and  after  the  war  of  1812  with  the  British,  the  price  of  land 
had  risen  from  £1  y2  per  acre  to  about  £7  and  for  about  ten  years  there 
was  a  period  of  great  prosperity.  The  farms  around  the  valleys  were 
being  gradually  cleared  and  the  harvests  were  plentiful.  There  was 
some  degree  of  wealth  being  displayed  by  the  larger  land  owners  sur¬ 
rounding  the  village  and  then  too  other  towns  were  being  settled  and 
tradesmen  and  merchants  were  beginning  to  take  on  more  appren¬ 
tices  and  more  opportunities  were  available  for  the  youth  of  the 
vicinity. 

Heads  of  families,  as  their  children  reached  the  proper  age,  were 
“farmed  out,"  to  learn  a  variety  of  trades  and  skills  and  the  money 
they  earned  was  paid  to  their  father  who  in  turn  gave  the  children 
what  he  thought  was  reasonable.  This  sometimes  led  to  misunder¬ 
standings  and  actual  family  disruptions.  One  such  instance  involved 
Solomon  Gladfelter,  who  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith  and  refused 
to  give  the  money  to  his  father.  This  caused  an  estrangement,  which 
apparently  lasted  for  life,  for  in  the  York  County  Courthouse  is  re¬ 
corded  his  father's  will  (in  German)  in  which  he  deducted  £10  from 
Solomon's  inheritance,  because  “ten  pounds  he  did  receive  from  his 
master,  which  should  belong  to  his  father  because  he  did  not  have  his 
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age.”  As  late  as  1940-45,  in  some  German  farm  households  in  the 
Seven  Valleys  area,  this  custom  was  still  in  use. 

(NO  C'fO 

During  this  post-war  period  of  prosperity,  many  of  the  young  men 
and  women  had  riding  horses  and  it  was  the  custom  for  all  proper 
young  ladies  to  learn  to  ride  (side  saddle).  They  rode  to  school  and 
church,  and  as  the  church  services  were  held  only  about  once  a  month, 
the  young  people  would  ride  to  services  at  other  churches  in  the 
vicinity  on  alternate  Sundays.  In  the  memoirs  of  Casandra  Diehl,  who 
was  a  young  girl  in  1820,  she  says:  'The  young  men  and  women  all 
rode  horseback.  In  those  early  days  every  maiden  had  a  saddle  and 
learned  to  ride  gracefully.  One  Sunday  we  rode  to  Wolfs  Church,  the 
next  Sunday  to  the  White  Church  (Friedensaars),  the  next  Sunday 
to  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  Sabbath  we 
attended  our  own  Church  at  Zieglers.  All  the  services  were  conducted 
in  German.” 


cno  (NO 

About  1824-25  a  terrible  depression  hit  the  valley;  in  fact,  the 
entire  nation  was  in  a  depression,  as  the  result  of  inflation  after  the 
war  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  campaign.  The  price  of  agricultural 
products  began  to  drop  and  many  found  themselves  in  dire  straits 
appealing  for  and  obtaining  the  relief  provided  by  law  for  insolvent 
/  debtors.  One  such  example  was  the  Philip  Glatfelter  estate,  which 
property  was  put  up  for  sale  by  the  county  sheriff.  However,  through 
the  help  of  friends  and  neighbors  his  widow,  Anna  Mary  (Emig)  re¬ 
ceived  a  Sheriffs  deed  for  the  property  and  it  was  kept  in  the  family 
until  Philip  H.  Glatfelter  (the  paper  manufacturer)  sold  it  to  Corne¬ 
lius  Lentz,  in  1898.  This  farm  borders  on  the  Michael  Geiselman 
homestead,  which  is  now  the  John  Hunt  farm. 

The  economic  conditions  gradually  became  better  and  Seven  Val¬ 
leys  was  soon  to  enter  into  what  might  be  called  its  golden  age.  For 
in  the  near  future,  the  railroad  was  to  be  built  and  just  how  that 
affected  the  valley  both  economically  and  culturally  we  shall  see. 

(NO  (NO 

Up  until  the  advent  of  the  19th  century,  all  the  legal  work  that 
these  people  required  was  done  through  the  services  and  advice  of 
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(Barnet)  Ziegler,  who  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  legal  advisor  for 
the  whole  Seven  Valleys  basin.  His  homestead  was  a  very  large  hold¬ 
ing,  immediately  bordering  the  Jacob  Walter  patent,  to  the  West  of 
this  village.  He  carried  on  this  work  from  about  1758,  until  his  death 
in  1796;  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Ziegler's  Church,  which  bears 
his  name. 

In  the  year  1802  Henry  Strickhauser  was  appointed  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  Up  until  this  time,  all  serious  legal  business  required  by  these 
Germans  was  handled  by  Thomas  Hartley,  who  was  the  only  attorney 
who  could  speak  German,  of  the  four  attorneys  with  offices  in  York 
around  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Up  until  this  time  also,  all  busi¬ 
ness,  education  and  worship  was  conducted  in  the  German  language. 
In  1768  Thomas  Hartley  represented  the  petitioners  for  Codorus 
Township,  when  they  requested  the  court  for  permission  to  open  a 
road  that  had  been  "stopped  up." 

C^i>  C*i> 

The  Germans,  in  and  around  Seven  Valleys,  spoke  the  so-called 
Pennsylvania  Dutch,  which  actually  was  the  Pfalzer  dialect,  spoken  in 
the  Palatinate  section  of  Germany,  and  it  is  in  this  dialect  that  the 
Pennsylvania  German  finds  himself  most  at  home.  From  the  South, 
out  of  Northern  Switzerland,  from  a  line  drawn  from  the  opening  of 
the  Annweiler  Thai  into  the  lowlands  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  North  as 
Worms,  is  where  this  dialect  is  spoken,  and  it  is  from  here  that  most 
of  the  people  in  the  Seven  Valleys  basin  came  from.  In  the  following 
poem,  we  shall  see,  that  in  comparing  Pennsylvania  Dutch  with  the 
Pfalzer,  there  is  scarcely  any  difference.  So  we  might  say  with  pride, 
that  our  ancestors  did  not  speak  in  a  mixture  of  English  and  German, 
out  of  ignorance,  but  they  spoke  in  the  almost  pure  dialect  of  their 
section  of  the  Fatherland.  This  poem  illustrates  the  point  .  .  . 

In  the  Pfalzer  dialect; 

Es  wor  emol  en  alder  Bauer 
De  hodd  en  Acker  Khatt  mitt  Krout, 

So  scho,  er  selwer  hott  ken  schoners 
Sein  Lebbdag  noch  des  Frod  gebaut. 

And  in  Pennsylvania  Dutch ; 

Es  war  emol  en  alter  Bauer 

Der  hot  en  Acker  k’hat  mit  Krout, 
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So  scho,  er  selwer  hot  ken  schoners 
Sei  Lebdaag  noch  im  Feld  gebaut. 

We  shall  presently  see  that  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  the 
subsequent  contact  with  the  outside  world,  forced  the  gradual  replace¬ 
ment  of  this  picturesque  language  with  English,  at  a  rate  roughly 
paralleling  the  degree  of  sophistication  the  people  gradually  obtained. 

Seven  Valleys,  as  the  Southern-most  town  in  the  German  culture  of 
York  County,  was  one  of  the  first  to  lose  its  German  accent,  much 
before  the  surrounding  towns  of,  for  instance,  New  Salem  and  Stovers- 
town  and  this  can  be  attributed  almost  solely  to  the  coming  of  the 
railroad  and  its  subsequent  influence  on  both  the  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  activities  of  the  valley.  Even  at  that,  it  took  many  years  and  it 
is  only  recently  in  the  last  several  decades,  that  we  have  not  looked 
back  on  our  “dutchified”  manner  of  speaking  with  some  degree  of 
shame.  Today  we  are  proud  of  our  German  heritage  and  it  is  more 


The  Daniel  Diehl  tannery  and  bark  mill  as  it  appeared  around  1890-95.  The 
tannery — barkmill  building  in  center  was  used  successively  by  Daniel,  Charles 
Diehl,  Dietrich  Brubaker,  Christopher  Hawk,  Adam  Diehl,  John  Hummer, 
Daniel  Ziegler,  Peter  Menges,  and  Daniel  Henry.  The  building  on  the  left  is  the 
house  built  by  Daniel  Henry  and  the  building  on  the  right  is  the  ice  house 
used  in  1890  by  Benjamin  Klinedinst  in  the  manufacturing  of  ice  cream. 
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often  heard  today,  than  in  recent  times  past  .  .  .  “Kaanscht  du  Penn- 
sylfawnisch  Deutsch  schwetae,”  and  we  sincerely  wish  that  we  could. 


THE  PIONEER— ADAM  HOFF 


The  following  short  sketch,  of  the  first  known  settler  in  this  Seven 
Valleys  basin,  was  copied  from  the  unpublished  papers  of  genealogist 
Raymond  Sullivan,  of  Hanover,  whose  papers  are  now  in  possession  of 
the  Genealogical  Center  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints. 

The  forefather  of  the  Hoff  family  in  York  County  is  Adam  Hoff, 
who  was  born  in  Friedelheim,  Germany,  in  1704.  At  the  age  of  32  he 
married  Julia  Ann  Seib  (pronounced  Sipe),  who  was  16  years  of  age 
and  who  came  from  the  Ebinger  Protectory  near  Heil.  The  protectory 
was  an  orphanage,  and  the  record  does  not  state  just  what  were  the 
circumstances  of  this  marriage.  Because  of  Adam's  age,  one  might 
assume  that  he  was  married  before,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any  of 
his  children  in  Germany.  Never-the-less,  he  married  Julia  and  brought 
his  new  bride  to  America  landing  at  Philadelphia,  he  came  to  this 
valley  and  settled  near  what  is  now  Ziegler's  Church  old  cemetery. 
Their  first  child  was  born  in  Codorus  Townshp  in  1737.  He  had  15 
children  .  .  . 


Ludwig 

born 

1737 

Francis 

u 

1739 

John  Adam 

a 

1740 

John  Peter 

a 

1742 

John 

u 

1744 

Christiana 

a 

1745 

John  Jacob 

a 

1747 

Daniel 

u 

1750 
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Andrew  “  1751 

Gottfried  “  1753 

.  /Son  (stillborn)  1755 
twins\Daught.  “  1755 

Philip  born  1757 

Heinrich  “  1760 

Juliana  “  1765 

Adam  Hoff  died  1785  and  is  buried  at  Ziegler's  Church  old 
cemetery. 

Julia  Ann  Seib  (his  wife)  died  1792,  buried  at  Ziegler's  also. 

Juliana  Hoff  died  the  day  she  was  born,  in  1765.  John  Jacob  mar¬ 
ried  Anna  Maria  Schmidt  in  1788.  They  had  five  children  and  she 
died  in  1804.  These  accounts  are  given  in  Vol.  24,  Page  215,  in 
Genealogical  Report,  York  County  Early  German  Residents. 

Adam  Hoff's  youngest  son,  Heinrich,  whose  name  naturally  was 
John  Heinrich,  was  born  Aug.  6,  1760  in  Codorus  Township  (now 
North  Codorus  Township).  He  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier  and  prob¬ 
ably  saw  action  around  Brandywine,  in  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne's  com¬ 
mand.  He  is  listed  in  Col.  Hartley's  list  of  Pennsylvania  Germans,  who 
fought  with  the  York  County  Minute  Men.  He  became  a  tailor  and 
married  Maria  Utz  who  was  a  Mennonite  and  both  he  and  his  wife 
are  buried  in  Gerber's  Cemetery,  in  Menges  Mills.  His  grave  is  imme¬ 
diately  behind  the  marker  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  three  sol¬ 
diers,  under  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  who  died  there  while  the  army 
was  camped  over  night. 

Heinrich's  eldest  son,  Henry,  moved  to  Adams  County,  where  he 
married  and  did  some  farming  and  started  a  family  of  eight  children. 
He  returned  from  Adams  County  after  1 5  years  and  began  farming  at 
what  is  now  the  Nelson  Brenneman  farm  on  Panther  Hill,  close  to 
Ziegler’s  Church.  He  also  built  a  large  distillery  on  his  farm.  This 
Henry  Hoff  was  the  grandfather  of  Bert  Hoff,  who  ran  a  feed  mill  in 
Seven  Valleys  for  many  years.  Albertus  Hoff,  the  son  of  Bert,  was  in 
business  with  his  father  for  many  years  and  is  the  man  who  filled  in 
all  the  ore  holes  by  bulldozing  into  them,  the  huge  piles  of  ground, 
the  miners  left  here,  when  they  closed  up  the  iron  ore  diggings.  Al¬ 
bertus  Hoff  has  probably  done  more  to  improve  the  "looks"  of  this 
town  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived  here. 
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This  bam  is  believed  to  be  the  original  barn,  used  by  the  pioneer  Adam  Hoff. 
It  is  of  log  construction,  built  in  the  Swiss-German  manner,  i.e.  A  large  center 
barn  floor,  elevated,  extending  into  a  forebay,  only  3  to  4  feet  over  the  ground 
and  flanked  on  either  side  by  stables,  which  mangers  are  level  with  the  barn 
floor,  allowing  the  animals  to  be  fed  from  the  main  barn  floor. 

Presently  (1978),  there  are  two  descendants  of  the  first  Adam  Hoff 
living  in  Seven  Valleys.  They  are  Sevilla  Hoff  Bruaw,  who  lives  on 
Cherry  Street  and  Mrs.  Ray  Tyson,  who  lives  at  74R  Church  Street. 
They  are  cousins.  .  .  . 

Note — Adam  Hoff’s  will  is  recorded  in  York  County  Court  House  Register  of  Wills 
Office  in  Will  Book  G,  page  66. 
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KARL  (CHARLES)  REISS 


Karl  (Charles)  Reiss  was  born  in  Halle  on  Saale,  in  Germany,  in 
1864.  He  was  a  machinist  by  trade  and  worked  in  the  great  Krupp 
Gun  Works.  He  married  Emma  Marie  Rohlkohl  of  Halle  and  they 
had  one  son  Fritz. 

In  1889-90  he  was  up  for  conscription  in  the  German  army.  At 
that  time,  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  was  in  progress.  The  German 
Government  gave  any  conscriptee  the  privilege  of  deferring  military 
service  if  he  wished  to  visit  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago  for  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Karl  Reiss,  along  with  Henry  Augsburg  and  William  Graser,  did 
not  want  to  serve  in  the  army,  so  they  schemed  that  they  would  go  to 
America,  under  the  pretext  of  going  to  the  World's  Fair,  with  the 
intention  of  never  coming  back. 

Thus  Karl  and  the  others  landed  in  Baltimore  in  1890  and  made 
their  way  to  Seven  Valleys,  as  William  Graser  had  relatives  here,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Larue.  They  never  even  went  near  the  World's  Fair. 

Graser  introduced  Karl  and  Henry  to  Jacob  Deveney,  who  lived  on 
a  farm  at  the  head  of  the  Ice  House  Road  Valley  and  the  two  boarded 
with  him  for  the  next  year  and  secured  jobs  in  the  booming  town  of 
Seven  Valleys.  Karl  got  a  job  as  maintenance  man  at  the  Henry 
Kuntz  cigar  factory.  Henry  Augsburg  became  homesick  and  returned 
to  Germany,  where  he  was  immediately  arrested  and  put  into  the 
army. 
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Karl,  who  we  shall  now  call  Charles,  for  that  is  now  his  American 
name,  bought  a  parcel  of  land  in  the  Freistown  section  of  Seven 
Valleys  and  began  building  a  semi-detached  house,  with  the  intention 
of  sending  for  his  wife,  so  that  she  and  their  son  Fritz  would  arrive  by 
the  time  the  house  was  finished. 

In  those  days,  one  built  a  house  and  arranged  for  the  payment  of 
the  bills  to  the  builder,  after  the  house  was  finished.  Henry  Kuntz, 
who  financed  a  lot  of  building  in  Seven  Valleys  had  a  reputation  for 
being  a  little  tricky.  He  would  promise  to  finance  a  house  for  people 
and  then  when  it  came  time  to  pay  up  he  would  back  out  and  take  over 
the  house  for  himself  and  then  sell  it  at  a  profit.  Since  Charles  Reiss 
worked  for  him,  Henry  expected  that  he  would  be  asked  to  finance  the 
house,  and  when  it  was  about  finished,  he  said  to  Charles:  "Now 
your  house  is  soon  finished  and  the  bills  will  soon  start  coming  and 
you'll  have  to  arrange  for  money."  Unbeknown  to  Henry,  however, 
Charles  had  secretly  arranged  with  Jacob  Diehl,  across  the  Codorus, 
for  a  loan,  and  "Jake"  said,  "Don't  tell  "Hen"  Kuntz  you  have 
arranged  for  the  money  with  me;  let  him  think  you  are  going  to  ask 
him."  (There  was  considerable  competition  among  the  lenders  in  the 
valley  before  the  bank  came. ) 

When  the  house  was  finished,  Emma  Marie  arrived  without  Fritz, 
because  the  aunt  and  uncle,  with  whom  she  lived,  could  not  bear  to 
see  Fritz  go  to  America. 

They  settled  down  in  their  new  house,  where  Harry  Klinedinst  now 
lives,  and  raised  a  family  of  four  boys.  Charles  secured  a  job  with  A.B. 
Farquhar,  in  York,  as  a  machinist  and  in  the  evening  he  would  do 
odd  jobs  for  the  townspeople  who  needed  plumbing  work  done.  He 
was  also  a  pipe  fitter. 

Their  children  were:  William,  who  was  General  Superintendent  of 
cigar  factories  for  the  General  Cigar  Company  .  .  .  Harry,  who  was  a 
machinist  by  trade  and  worked  for  the  Read  Company  in  York.  He 
played  baseball  for  the  Seven  Valleys  club,  in  the  Southern  York 
County  League,  1915-18  .  .  .  George,  who  is  a  jeweler  and  still  con¬ 
ducts  his  own  business  in  the  city  of  York  .  .  .  and  Charles,  who 
attended  the  Peabody  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Baltimore,  after 
World  War  I.  He  was  a  professional  musician  and  played  the  piano 
and  organ  in  and  around  New  York  City  at  various  clubs  and  hotels. 
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In  World  War  I,  their  son  Fritz  was  killed  in  action,  while  serving 
in  the  German  Army.  At  the  same  time,  their  youngest  son,  Charles, 
was  serving  in  the  United  States  Navy  for  the  last  eight  months  of 
the  war. 

Karl  (Charles)  Reiss  was  the  last  native  German  to  settle  in  Seven 
Valleys  and  he  came  exactly  153  years  after  the  pioneer  immigrant, 
Adam  Hoff. 

Charles  Reiss  died  in  Seven  Valleys  in  1923  and  his  wife  Emma 
Marie  died  in  1948.  They  are  buried  in  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery,  in 
Seven  Valleys,  along  with  their  youngest  son,  Charles. 

The  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  Junior  Choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter,  gave  a  concert  in  the  1940s,  at  which  time 
one  of  the  numbers  they  sang  was  Mozart's  “Sehnsucht  nach  dem 
Friihlinge”  (Longing  for  Springtime).  They  sang  it  in  German.  Mrs. 


This  house,  in  the  Freistown  section  of  Seven  Valleys,  on  Church  Street,  was 
built  by  the  last  German  immigrant  to  settle  in  Seven  Valleys.  Karl  (Charles) 

Reiss  built  it  in  1890. 


Note— Charles  and  Emma  Reiss’  eldest  son,  Fritz,  had  two  sons,  who  are  now 
living  in  Halle  on  Saale,  Germany. 
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Reiss  attended  that  concert  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Gladfelter  and 
the  singing  of  this  classic  lieder  in  German  was  a  surprise  to  her.  She 
was  moved  to  tears.  Afterward  she  told  Mrs.  Gladfelter  that  she 
sang  that  song  as  a  child  in  school,  at  Halle  in  Germany. 
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A  CHRONOLOGY  OF  ONE  PIONEER  FAMILY 


1738— Christian  Heinrich  landed  in  Philadelphia,  in  1738.  He  squatted 
on  land  now  covered  mostly  by  the  York  City  Dump.  His  home¬ 
stead  was  the  former  Howard  Sheffer— Edwin  Zeigler  farm  house. 

1745— Christian's  son,  Nicholas  Heinrich,  applied  for  and  received  a  patent 
for  this  same  land  South  of  Seven  Valleys,  on  which  a  small  part  of 
the  borough  lies.  The  land  extended  from  just  West  of  Friedensaars 
Church  to  the  Jacob  Sittler  patent,  which  is  now  the  farm  of 
Preston  Stine.  Nicholas  was  a  first  trustee  of  Friedensaal's  Church. 

1770— Nicholas'  son,  Christian,  secured  a  tract  of  land  from  John  Weih- 
miller,  just  West  of  Nicholas'  land.  It  extended  from  the  land  of 
John  Werner  (now  Chas.  Chilcoat  farm),  across  the  Codorus  and 
up  the  Shaffer's  Church  Valley,  as  far  as  the  lands  of  Jacob  Depfer. 
The  house  and  barn  are  located  where  Wilmer  Miller  formerly  lived. 

1800— After  Christian  Heinrich's  death,  his  son  Daniel,  retained  part  of 
his  father's  farm,  which  was  the  acreage  adjoining  Jacob  Depfer's 
land,  in  the  Shaffer's  Church  Valley. 

1820— Among  Daniel  Heinrich's  (now  Henry)  sons  were:  Samuel  and 
Jonathan.  At  their  father's  (Daniel)  death,  Jonathan  remained 
on  the  farm  and  Samuel,  who  had  married  James  Ruby's  daughter 
purchased  part  of  the  James  Ruby  farm  next  to  Shaffer's  Church 
( Samuel  Delp  farm ) . 

1870— Among  Jonathan  Henry's  sons  was  Franklin,  who  purchased  the 
Jacob  Bowman  farm  (now  Russell  Bair  farm).  Jonathan's  brother, 
Samuel  Henry's  sons— Washington,  Noah,  Cornelius,  Howard  and 
Reuben  all  came  to  Seven  Valleys  to  live. 

1880— Franklin  Henry  had  two  sons,  Paul  and  Allen.  Allen  stayed  on  his 
to  father's  farm  and  Paul  moved  to  Seven  Valleys,  where  he  lives  today. 

pres-  Among  Washington  Henry's  sons  was  Arthur,  who  built  a  feed 
ent  mill  in  Seven  Valleys.  His  daughter,  Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter,  his 
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grandson,  Arthur  B.  Kopp  and  his  great  grand  sons,  Mark,  Arthur, 
John  and  Michael  Kopp  all  live  in  Seven  Valleys  today. 

Another  of  Washington  Henry's  sons  was  Chauncey,  whose 
daughter  Ethel  Henry  Fishel  and  grand  daughter  Carolyn  both  live 
in  Seven  Valleys  at  the  present  time. 
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THE  LAND 


The  three  working  farms  that  are  on  the  South  side  of  the  Codorus 
Creek  and  within  the  present  boundaries  of  the  Borough  of  Seven 
Valleys  were  originally  the  holdings  of  Michael  Geiselman,  Jacob 
Sittler  and  Frederick  Geiselman.  (Nicholas  Henry  held  a  part  which 
is  now  mostly  covered  by  the  York  City  Dump.)  Today  they  are 
owned  and  operated  by  John  Hunt,  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  and 
Preston  Stine. 

The  Preston  Stine  farm  (Jacob  Sittler)  is  on  the  South  West  side 
of  Seven  Valleys,  close  to  the  village  of  Hanover  Junction.  By  1806, 
Christopher  Hawk  bought  the  land  from  Jacob  Sittler.  Mr.  Hawk,  at 
the  same  time,  purchased  the  Daniel  Diehl  Mill  and  Complex  for 
£5000.  The  mill  dam  was  on  the  Jacob  Sittler  property  and  this  is 
probably  why  he  purchased  it  also.  He  built  a  saw  mill,  operated  the 
mill  and  stone  quarries  and  did  the  farming  as  well.  Christopher  Hawk 
was  from  Berks  County  and  in  1808  he  transferred  this  farm  to  his 
son,  Jacob,  who  sold  it  to  John  Bealor.  In  1812,  John  Bealor  transferred 
it  to  Samuel  Bealor  and  by  1837  Samuel  Behler  (Bealor)  had  sold  it  to 
Reuben  Reilly.  Then  in  1848  Reuben  Reilly  purchased  the  "Broad 
Meadow  Survey”  from  Jacob  Bowman,  which  enlarged  his  holdings  in 
the  meadow  all  the  way  to  the  Codorus  Creek  at  Hanover  Junction.  In 
1858  Reuben  Reilly  sold  it  to  Henry  Bott,  who  conducted  a  store  im 
Seven  Valleys  at  the  time  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1859  Henry  Bott  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  Dr.  Henry  K.  Weiser,  who  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the 
Seven  Valleys  Grange  #  329.  Dr.  Weiser  also  practiced  medicine  in 
Seven  Valleys  from  1850,  until  his  death  in  1876.  He  had  a  son,  who 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  College  in 
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The  Jacob  Sittler  homestead  as  it  appears  today  from  the  air.  Preston  and 
Feme  Stine  are  the  present  owners. 


1881  and  practiced  medicine  in  York.  Dr.  Weiser  s  offices  were  located 
in  the  present  day  Paul  Brown  home,  on  Main  Street. 

When  Dr.  Henry  Weiser  died  in  1876,  his  heirs  sold  the  farm  to 
Cornelius  Gladfelter,  the  ice  cream  manufacturer  in  Hanover  Junc¬ 
tion.  He  was  the  brother  of  Nathan  and  Harry  Gladfelter,  the  cigar 
manufacturers.  While  Cornelius  owned  it,  William  and  Caroline 
Bowman  farmed  it  as  tenant  farmers  for  many  years. 

In  1929  the  heirs  of  Cornelius  Gladfelter  sold  the  farm  to  John 
Stine,  who  transferred  it  to  his  son,  Preston  Stine,  in  1935. 

This  farm  has  contributed  much  to  Seven  Valleys  by  way  of  its 
occupants'  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  village.  The  present 
owner,  Preston  Stine,  has  had  the  longest  tenure  of  anyone  who  has 
ever  served  on  the  borough  council.  The  railroad  cut  this  property 
almost  in  half  in  1838,  and  in  1945  Preston  Stine  almost  lost  his  life, 
when  his  tractor  stalled  on  the  tracks  in  the  path  of  an  approaching 
train.  However,  for  many  years  he  drove  his  cattle  to  pasture  across 
the  track,  both  morning  and  evening,  without  a  mishap. 

The  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  farm  (from  portions  of  the  Michael 
Geiselman,  Frederick  Geiselman  and  Nicholas  Henry  holdings),  in- 
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eluded  what  is  now  the  exact  center  of  the  borough  of  Seven  Valleys 
and  was  originally  created  by  Joseph  Brillhart,  who  purchased  the  land 
from  the  above  mentioned  three  freeholders.  The  town  is  built  in  the 
exact  center  of  this  farm  and  all  of  the  lots  upon  which  the  buildings 
stand  were  purchased  from  the  various  owners  of  this  land.  In  1786 
Dietrich  Brubaker  sold  a  piece  of  his  Daniel  Diehl  mill  property,  to 
the  owners  of  this  farm,  possibly  the  meadow  portion.  In  the  same 
year,  Jacob  Sittler  sold  a  portion  which  was  added  to  it,  also. 

The  deed  of  1814  reads;  Joseph  Brillhart,  with  Esther  his  wife  for 
the  sum  of  £500  in  goald  and  silver  lawful  money  of  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  to  him  the  said  David  Brillhart  will  and  truly  paid  in  hand 
by  the  said  David  Brillhart  at  or  before  the  unsealing  and  delivery  of 
these  presents,  etc  ...  etc  ..  .  all  of  the  following  tract  of  land 
lying  in  the  Township  of  Shrewsbury,  originally  out  of  three  (3) 
tracts  or  surveys  as  hereafter  shall  be  one  and  bounded  together  in 
one  entire  tract  as  follows.  Beginning  at  the  lands  of  formerly  Chris¬ 
topher  Hawk  etc  ...  etc  ..  .  along  lands  of  Frederick  Geiselman 
out  of  the  Jacob  Sittler  patent  to  a  dead  chestnut  tree  etc  .  .  . 
etc 

It  is  not  precisely  clear  who  erected  the  buildings,  but  it  was  proba¬ 
bly  Joseph  Brillhart,  because  in  the  above  deed  he  transferred  it  to  his 
son  David,  who  sold  it  to  John  Behler.  Around  1837-39  John  Behler  s 
son  Samuel  sold  it  to  Phillip  Gladfelter.  Phillip  Gladfelter’s  widow 
owned  it  at  the  time  of  the  ore  diggings  in  town  and  the  inability  of 
the  Thomas  Iron  Ore  Company  and  Mrs.  Gladfelter  to  reach  a  lease 
agreement,  apparently  influenced  the  decision  of  the  Thomas  Com¬ 
pany  to  cease  operations. 

In  1902,  the  son  of  Phillip  Gladfelter  transferred  the  farm  to  Dr. 
George  Holtzapple.  (Dr.  Holtzapple  graduated  from  Bellevue  Hos¬ 
pital  Medical  Center  in  New  York,  in  1884.  He  practiced  medicine  in 
Seven  Valleys  for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  after  which  he  removed  to 
York,  where  he  became  a  very  prominent  physician.  He  was  the  first 
to  administer  oxygen,  for  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  in  the  United 
States.  The  patient  he  administered  it  to  was  Fred  Gable,  a  boy,  in 
the  borough  of  Loganville. ) 

In  1922,  George  Holtzapple  sold  the  farm  to  Jesse  Deveney  and 
Michael  Baublitz  and  in  1927  Michael  Baublitz  bought  out  Deveney  s 
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The  Joseph  Brillhart  homestead  ???  The  farm  house,  which  is  of  log  construc¬ 
tion,  was  probably  built  sometime  between  1755  and  1785.  Because  this  farm 
was  created  out  of  three  original  patents  it  is  difficult  to  pinpoint  the  exact  time 
of  construction.  It  may  have  even  been  squatted  on  for  several  years  before 
being  legally  deeded.  In  1755  Frederick  Geiselman  still  held  title  to  the  portion 
upon  which  the  buildings  are  located. 

interest.  Through  this  long  tenure  the  farm  had  a  variety  of  tenant 
farmers,  two  of  which  were  Milton  Ness  and  Ralph  Fishel. 

In  1960,  Michael  Baublitz  died  and  the  property  passed  on  to  his 
widow,  Annie  Miller  Baublitz.  Upon  her  death,  in  1968,  it  became  the 
property  of  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill.  For  the  past  fifteen  years,  Edwin 
Zeigler  conducted  a  farming  and  dairy  operation  on  it.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  being  farmed  on  a  land  rent  contract.  Very  fertile  and  very 
large,  it  completely  surrounds  the  built-up  portion  of  the  Borough  of 
Seven  Valleys. 

(NO  (NO 

The  John  Hunt  farm  (originally  the  Michael  Geiselman  patent), 
is  located  in  the  extreme  Eastern  portion  of  the  borough  of  Seven 
Valleys  and  presently  is  actually  two  farms  in  one  ownership,  as  the 
present  owner  has  purchased  what  the  townspeople  call  the  Davis 
farm  (originally  on  the  Michael  Geiselman  tract)  and  added  it  to  the 
Fishel  farm  (originally  part  of  the  Michael  Geiselman  tract),  to  bring 
the  acreage  almost  up  to  what  it  was  when  the  first  patent  was  granted, 
which  was  originally  500  acres  straddling  the  Codorus  Creek. 
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It  is  not  too  clear,  just  where  the  original  buildings  stood.  The 
homestead's  original  buildings  could  have  stood  at  the  end  of  Mul¬ 
berry  Street  where  the  Davis  buildings  are  located,  or  they  could  have 
stood  where  the  Fishel  buildings  stand,  where  the  present  owner  lives. 

The  Davis  portion  was  purchased  from  Spangler  Geiselman,  in 
1880,  by  Robert  Davis  of  Belair,  Maryland  who  made  it  into  one  of  the 
most  prominent  dairy  operations  in  the  County.  They  shipped  milk 
to  Baltimore  for  many  years  and  then  the  Health  Department  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  found  T.B.  in  the  herd  and  it  had  to  be 
destroyed. 

Sidney  and  Wallace  Davis,  sons  of  Robert,  who  were  operating  the 
farm  at  that  time,  received  $25,000.00  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  compensation  for  the  destroyed  herd,  which  they  used  to  purchase  a 
string  of  race  horses.  One  of  these  horses,  “Radical,”  won  a  race  at  the 
York  Fair  in  the  1920s  and  was  ridden  by  a  jockey  by  the  name  of 
Charles  Taylor.  Taylor  suggested  to  the  Davis  Brothers  that  they  send 
the  entire  string  of  horses  to  race  in  Cuba  for  the  winter  season,  under 
his  care,  but  they  decided  to  send  only  three  of  them.  The  horses 
were  shipped  to  Baltimore,  where  Charles  Taylor  was  to  accompany 
them  to  Cuba  by  boat,  out  of  the  port  of  Baltimore.  That  was  the  last 
the  horses,  or  Charles  Taylor,  were  ever  heard  of  again. 

After  Michael  Geiselman's  death  in  1784,  Frederick  Fishel  pur¬ 
chased  the  portion  upon  which  the  present  owner  lives,  which  we 
call  the  Fishel  portion  of  the  tract  and  at  that  time  the  homestead 
consisted  of  house,  barn  and  still  house.  The  still  house,  whose  founda¬ 
tion  is  in  use  today  as  a  spring  house  and  storage  shed  is  located  at 
the  intersection  of  Mulberry  Street  and  Church  Street  extended. 

Mr.  Fishel  built  and  operated  a  grist  mill  beside  the  still  house, 
receiving  power  from  the  dammed-up  stream,  which  came  down 
through  the  valley.  Much  of  the  land  was  cleared  and  farmed  by 
Frederick  and  his  son  Henry  and  they  forged  it  into  an  efficient  farm¬ 
ing,  distilling  and  grist  grinding  operation. 

Then  Henry  Jr.  and  his  son  Frank,  farmed  and  maintained  a  large 
dairy  herd  and  furnished  milk  for  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys  for  many 
years.  Frank  Fishel  delivered  milk  door  to  door  in  the  town  into  the 
late  1920s.  When  he  could  no  longer  deliver  raw  milk  he  purchased 
milk  from  York  Sanitary  Milk  Company,  in  York,  and  had  it  shipped 
to  Seven  V alleys  by  train. 
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When  Frank  Fishel  retired  from  farming,  the  entire  farming  opera¬ 
tion  ceased  and  the  land  was  allowed  to  grow  fallow  for  many  years. 
The  farmhouse  was  rented  to  various  occupants  during  this  period 
and  later  the  house  was  allowed  to  fall  into  ruin. 

Around  1940  Fred  Cramer,  of  the  York  Stone  and  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  purchased  this  farm  along  with  the  Davis  portion  and  turned  it 
into  a  large  steer  operation,  using  distillery  slop  from  the  Faust  Dis¬ 
tillery  as  feed.  He  cleared  the  land  and  put  the  farm  back  into  produc¬ 
tion.  However,  he  did  not  repair  the  houses  and  at  his  untimely  death 
the  Davis  portion  was  sold  to  the  Mosley  brothers  and  the  Fishel 
portion  to  the  Harrold  brothers.  The  Harrold  brothers  kept  the  Fishel 
portion  only  one  year,  but  the  Mosley  brothers  operated  the  Davis 
portion  as  a  dairy  operation  until  its  purchase  by  John  Hunt  several 
years  ago. 

In  1947  Lee  and  Grace  Hunt  arrived  from  Washington  County, 
Tennessee  and  purchased  the  Fishel  portion,  turning  it  into  a  modern 
working  farm.  Upon  the  death  of  both  Lee  in  1956  and  Grace  in  1958, 
their  son  John,  after  marrying  his  high  school  sweetheart,  Lois  Conk¬ 
lin  of  Kingsport,  Tennessee,  came  as  newlyweds  to  take  over  the  opera¬ 
tion.  They  built  a  large  dairy  barn  and  milked  cows  there  for  many 
years;  also  purchasing  the  Davis  portion  from  the  Mosley  brothers  as 
a  steer  operation.  At  the  present  time  they  are  farming  as  much  land 
as  was  on  the  original  Michael  Geiselman  patent. 

During  the  time  of  the  busy  railroad  schedules,  when  trains  passed 
within  25  feet  of  the  house  about  every  30  minutes,  teamsters  used 
this  farm  as  a  stopping  place  to  await  the  passage  of  trains  so  that  they 
could  proceed  to  Seven  Valleys,  without  the  trains  frightening  the 
horses,  as  the  track  paralleled  the  road  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
For  many  years  there  was  a  huge  watering  trough,  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  fed  by  a  spring,  where  many  a  thirsty  horse  received  refreshment, 
as  well  as  the  teamster. 

It  was  told  to  Mrs.  Hunt  by  Bert  Trout,  who  is  the  Springfield 
Township  sage  and  patriarch,  that  Union  soldiers  were  fed  on  this 
farm,  just  a  few  days  before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  railroad 
in  1838  cut  this  farm  in  half,  but  luckily,  livestock  can  pass  under  the 
railroad  to  go  to  pasture  because  of  the  bridge  built  over  the  stream. 

The  present  owner,  John  Hunt  is  presently  serving  on  the  Seven 
Valleys  Borough  Council  for  his  fourth  term. 
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The  Michael  Geiselman  homestead,  as  it  appears  today,  under  the  ownership 
of  John  and  Lois  Hunt.  However,  this  may  not  actually  be  the  original  house; 
it  may  have  been  located  at  the  head  of  Mulberry  Street,  where  the  Davis 

house  now  stands. 
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THE  PRELUDE 


Seven  Valleys  slipped  quietly  into  the  19th  century,  and  by  now 
it  was  a  whole  new  ballgame.  The  Continental  Congress,  in  1786,  had 
adopted  the  decimal  system  of  coinage  and  by  1792  was  minting  coins 
in  Philadelphia,  with  a  silver  content  of  approximately  375  grains, 
which  was  called  the  “dollar”*  and  became  the  legal  medium  of  ex¬ 
change.  However,  the  English  pound  was  still  in  use,  as  well  as  other 
coins,  such  as  the  Spanish  gold  coins,  as  well  as  some  paper  notes.  The 
people,  during  this  next  decade  or  two,  not  only  had  to  deal  in  several 
kinds  of  money  but  here  in  the  valley  it  was  necessary  to  deal  also  in 
two  languages,  both  English  and  German  and  possibly  a  mixture  of 
both. 

By  the  1800s  most  business  of  a  general  nature  was  done  with  dol¬ 
lars,  while  the  big  deals,  such  as  land  exchanges  were  handled  in  En¬ 
glish  pounds  sterling  or  settled  for  in  gold.  In  1814  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  created  40  State  Banks,  with  the  power  to 
circulate  and  issue  bank  dollar  notes,  which  supposedly  were  backed 
by  375  grains  of  silver.  However,  they  printed  and  circulated  through 
loans  and  such,  vast  amounts  of  this  paper,  which  caused  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  value  of  the  notes  and  forced  the  price  of  land  and  products 
sky  high.  This  lasted  for  several  years  of  seeming  prosperity  but  was 
the  direct  cause  of  the  1824-30  depression,  which  had  such  a  disastrous 
effect  on  the  Seven  Valleys  basin. 

*  The  word  dollar  comes  from  the  low  German  word  “daler”  a  term  for  “thaler," 
which  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  Joachemsthaler,  a  large  German  coin  containing 
approximately  371  grains  of  silver. 
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By  this  time,  a  few  English,  Irish  and  French  immigrants  had  also 
settled  here  and  the  original  German  settlers  had  died  and  a  new 
generation  was  taking  over  the  land  surrounding  the  village  of  Seven 
Valleys,  either  by  inheritance  or  purchase.  During  this  period  (1800 
to  1825-30)  the  lands  of  Michael  Geiselman  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Frederick  Fish  el,  who  built  and  operated  a  grist  mill  and 
distillery  on  this  farm,  they  stood  to  the  left  of  what  is  now  Mulberry 
Street  and  used  the  water  power  available  there  to  grind  grist.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Gladfelter,  who  married  Sarah  Gibbons,  went  to  work  in  this 
distillery.  He  was  the  son  of  Daniel  Gladfelter,  who  died  in  the  snow 
in  1837,  after  a  drinking  party  with  the  Irish  laborers  on  the  railroad 
building  gang.  Benjamin  later  moved  to  the  Jacob  Bricker  farm  and 
ran  the  grist  mill  for  him,  until  he  purchased  14  acres  of  woodland, 
where  he  built  a  house  and  barn,  after  clearing  the  land.  It  is  located 
on  the  present  site  of  the  Grandview  Pet  Cemetery.*  He  raised  a 
family  of  5  boys  and  2  girls,  who  later  played  an  important  part  in  the 
economic  history  of  Seven  Valleys;  Harry  and  Nathan,  who  manu¬ 
factured  cigars,  Jesse  who  ran  the  milling  business,  Cornelius,  who 
manufactured  ice  cream  at  Hanover  Junction,  Lucy,  who  with  her 
husband  Henry  Kuntz,  also  manufactured  cigars,  Amanda,  who 
farmed  out  as  a  bar  maid  to  John  Scott  in  his  tavern  at  Hanover 
Junction,  where  she  met  and  married  John  Gayman,  who  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  Sunbury  division  of  the  National  Central  Rail¬ 
road  and  Allen,  who  was  the  town  physician  in  1878. 

The  lands  of  Frederick  Geiselman  were  split  several  ways,  with  his 
son  Henry  retaining  the  portion  upon  which  the  borough  of  Seven 
Valleys  is  situated.  He  built  a  house  and  barn,  which  is  now  the  home 
of  Clyde  Bortner,  at  the  lower  end  of  Church  Street.  Henry  also  was 
in  possession  of  part  of  the  Michael  Geiselman  property,  down  as  far 
as  the  Codorus  Creek  and  beyond,  and  he  farmed  all  the  land  which 
had  been  cleared  by  his  father,  Frederick. 

Joseph  Brillhart  was  in  possession  of  part  of  the  land  he  obtained 
from  Henry  Geiselman  and  extending  to  the  lands  of  the  Jacob  Sittler 
holdings,  which  was  then  in  the  possession  of  Christopher  Hawk  now 


*  Grandview  Pet  Cemetery  was  established  in  1939,  as  a  memorial  to  Oscar  Glad¬ 
felter,  a  veterinarian,  by  his  parents,  Edward  and  Louise  Gladfelter. 
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The  present  home  of  Clyde  Bortner  was  originally  built  by  Henry  Geiselman, 
who  had  inherited  this  portion  of  the  farm  from  his  father,  Frederick.  It  was 
here  that  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  late  1850s. 

the  Preston  Stine  farm.  He  proceeded  to  build  a  house  and  barn, 
close  to  the  spring,  which  is  still  standing  on  the  Edna  Baublitz 
Rudisill  farm.  In  1814,  he  transferred  this  property  to  his  son,  David. 

Christopher  Hawk  was,  at  this  time,  operating  the  stone  quarry  and 
was  furnishing  foundation  stones  for  the  few  houses  that  were  being 
built  in  the  village.  Bricks’",  probably  secured  at  the  Ziegler  brick  yard 
in  Codorus  Township,  were  for  the  past  fifty  years  being  utilized  also. 

In  what  is  now  the  town  proper  there  were  only  a  few  houses  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  early  1800s.  What  is  now  Cherry  Street  was,  naturally,  the 
main  highway,  which  went  through  the  valley  and  on  in  to  Loganville. 
On  this  highway  was,  of  course,  the  house  that  was  attributed  to  the 
“Seiben  Tager”,  as  well  as  one  on  the  lower  section  of  what  is  now 
Water  Street.  The  house  that  is  now  occupied  by  Russell  Abel  was 
probably  standing  (as  was  a  small  house  next  to  his),  on  the  road  to 

*  There  is  ample  evidence  that  Barnet  and  Nicholas  Ziegler  manufactured  bricks  on 
their  lands,  probably  as  early  as  1750.  The  clay  pits  and  burning  sites  are  still 
clearly  visible  on  the  present-day  farms  of  John  Brubaker  and  Dr.  Pfeffer,  in  North 
Codorus  Township. 
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the  mill,  across  the  Codorus.  On  the  road  to  FriedensaaFs  church, 
which  is  now  Main  Street,  there  was,  reputedly,  a  house,  in  which 
Thomas  Bortner  now  resides. 

Crossing  the  Codorus  we  find  that  the  Daniel  Diehl  farm  property 
is  now  owned  by  Jacob  Bricker,  who  built  a  grist  mill  on  the  farm.  It 
was  located  to  the  right  of  what  is  now  Route  616,  up  through  the 
hollow,  to  New  Salem.  It  was  located  on  the  stream,  just  North  of 
where  Paul  Lau’s  corn  crib  is  now  located.  Part  of  the  Daniel  Diehl 
farm  had  been  taken  over  by  Charles  Buchmyer,  whose  home  is  located 
in  Cherry  Valley  where  the  late  Curvin  Anderson  made  his  home. 

The  Daniel  Diehl  complex  was  next  in  the  hands  of  Christopher 
Hawk,  who  was  operating  a  mill,  a  tannery  and  bark  mill  and  a  saw 
mill.  Mr.  Hawk  also  owned  what  is  now  the  Preston  Stine  farm,  and 
was  operating  the  stone  quarry. 

Around  1837  Samuel  Behlor  sold  the  Preston  Stine  farm  to  Reuben 
Reilly  and  also  the  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  farm  to  Phillip  Gladfelter. 
He  retained  a  part,  however,  which  now  borders  on  Main  Street  and 


This  picture  of  the  ruins  of  Christopher  Hawk’s  saw  mill  was  taken  around 
1900.  It  was  of  course  repaired  and  remodeled  several  times  during  various 
ownerships.  It  straddled  the  tail  race  of  the  mill,  and  used  water  power  with 

an  undershot  water  wheel. 
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Samuel  Behlor’s  Public  House,  pictured  here,  on  the  right,  in  front  of  which 
the  woman  in  white  is  standing,  was  a  hotel  built  by  Samuel  Behlor,  between 
1838  and  1850,  after  he  had  sold  both  the  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  and  Preston 
Stine  farms.  He  retained  several  hundred  feet,  south  of  the  railroad  on  Main 
Street  and  also  built  a  house,  seen  just  next  to  the  hotel  building  and  a  dis¬ 
tillery,  which  was  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Maple  Streets.  This  public  house 
had  a  bar  room,  dining  room  and  kitchen,  as  well  as  a  type  of  lobby-office. 
Rooms  on  the  second  floor  were  available  for  overnight  guests.  The  livery  stable 
can  be  seen  on  the  extreme  right  of  the  picture. 

within  the  next  few  years  built  a  public  house  (now  Goodling  furni¬ 
ture),  a  home  and  a  distillery,  which  was  located  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Maple  Streets,  where  Mrs.  John  Budesheim  now  resides.  He 
still  owned  a  considerable  amount  of  farming  land,  which  is  now  the 
farm  of  Treva  Ruhland.  It  was  upon  this  farm  that  the  first  public 
(common)  school  was  later  built,  for  the  children  of  Seven  Valleys. 

C+2> 

The  village  of  Seven  Valleys  thus  had  in  operation:  3  grist  mills, 
1  tannery  and  bark  mill,  one  saw  mill,  two  stone  quarries  and  two 
distilleries.  There  is  no  record  of  any  general  store  in  this  vicinity  but 
there  was  probably  some  type  of  trading  post,  but  upon  that  we  can 
only  speculate.  These  operations,  which  were  carried  on  in  this  vicin¬ 
ity,  required  considerable  man-power,  but  it  was  readily  available  on 
the  surrounding  farms,  with  the  large  families  being  raised  by  these 
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This  picture  of  Main  Street,  taken  from  the  railroad  crossing,  looking  south, 
about  1904,  shows  on  the  right:  first,  an  ice  cream  parlor;  next,  N.  Gladfelter’s 
original  cigar  factory;  next,  the  home  of  Behlor.  The  fourth  building  visible  is 
the  Sam  Behlor  public  house,  now  operated  by  Robert  Krebs.  The  fifth  house 
is  the  Sam  Behlor  home  and  the  last  house  was  owned  by  George  Tipton.  .  .  . 

hard  working,  thrifty  Germans.  Blacksmithing  and  wagon  building 
was  carried  on  extensively  around  the  valley  but  mostly  on  farms.  Also, 
numerous  stills  were  being  operated  on  the  farms  surrounding  the 
village. 

<Ns2> 

The  entire  Seven  Valleys  basin  was  alive  with  activity  of  every 
description.  The  area  farms  had  been  more  extensively  cleared  and  the 
fields  were  becoming  larger  and  larger  and  every  year  more  and  more 
people  were  required  for  the  harvest.  The  people  from  the  valley 
flocked  to  farm  after  farm  at  harvest  time,  moving  from  one  to  the 
other,  as  neighbor  helped  neighbor,  assisted  by  the  people  from  the 
villages. 

During  wheat  harvest  both  men  and  women  lined  up  in  a  field 
and  using  the  German  scythe,  they  proceeded  down  the  length  of  the 
field  cutting  the  ripe  wheat  in  a  clean  sweep.  On  the  return  they  tied 
up  the  wheat,  already  cut,  into  sheaves  which  were  hauled  into  the 
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barn  by  others  to  be  stored  and  threshed  at  a  later  date.  On  this  return 
journey  through  the  field  there  awaited  at  the  end,  a  keg  of  whiskey, 
from  which  all  shared  in  the  refreshment.  This  procedure  was  repeated 
until  all  the  wheat  was  cut  or  until  too  many  were  quite  tipsy. 

This  was  sometimes  carried  to  excess  and  with  too  much  enthusiasm 
and  there  were  times  when  even  our  German  Baptist  friends  from  over 
in  Dunkard  Valley  were  called  on  the  carpet  and  cautioned  by  the 
elders,  on  the  merits  of  self  control.  However,  huge  tables  of  food 
also  awaited  the  harvesters,  when  meal  time  came,  and  a  good  time  was 
had  by  all.  Everyone,  of  course,  is  familiar  with  the  winter-time  husking 
bees,  carried  on  in  the  surrounding  barns.  It  was  a  glorious  time  to 
be  alive,  in  this  respect,  as  farm  after  farm  hosted  these  husking  bees, 
which  drew  the  young  and  old  into  a  social  atmosphere  that  was  very 
satisfying.  Can  you  imagine  now,  a  young  blade  riding  his  spirited 
horse  to  one  of  these  affairs,  and  after  a  night  of  laughter,  fun  and 
frolic,  riding  horseback  side  by  side,  very  slowly,  seeing  a  girl  back 
to  her  home,  and  if  the  moon  was  right,  it  must  have  been  a  glorious 
night.  (Maybe,  not  as  satisfying  as  watching  the  Dallas  Cowboys  on 
TV  while  sipping  a  can  of  beer!!!?) 

But  then  a  cloud  appeared  on  the  agricultural  community,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  village.  For  at  least  two  generations  the  land  had  yielded 
her  increase  with  only  barnyard  manure  and  plaster  for  fertilizer,  and 
the  soil  was  being  depleted,  to  such  an  extent,  that  some  of  the  fields 
could  only  support  buckwheat,  which  was  the  low  of  the  lowest  on 
the  totem  pole  of  profitability. 

To  the  rescue  came  English  clover,  a  nitrogen  fixing  legume  and  an 
excellent  livestock  roughage,  which  the  agricultural  societies  recom¬ 
mended  very  highly.  With  the  coming  of  clover,  along  with  the 
necessity  of  using  lime  in  conjunction  with  it,  a  program  of  rotating 
fields  of  crops  every  three  or  four  years  resulted  (the  lime  was  brought 
in  from  the  limestone  quarries  over  around  Wolf’s  Church).  Clover 
was  selling  for  $20  per  bushel,  which  was  extremely  high,  but  it 
saved  the  farms,  which  were  soon  on  a  profitable  basis  again.  The  only 
problem  with  clover  was  that  it  could  not  be  cut  with  the  heavy 
German  scythe  and  English  scythes  had  to  be  imported.  The  rich 
clover  was  fed  to  the  cattle  and  steers,  making  more  milk,  butter  and 
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meat.  Also,  short-horned  cattle  were  introduced  at  this  time  and  the 
surrounding  farms  were  off  to  a  flying  start.  You  might  say  they  were 
gearing  up  to  supply  the  fabulous  Baltimore  Town  market,  with  the 
coming  of  the  railroad. 

At  the  same  time,  down  by  the  river  flats,  along  the  rich  Susque¬ 
hanna  bottom  land,  farmers  were  experimenting  with  growing 
tobacco  and  they  came  up  with  a  type  of  hybrid  called  shoe  string 
tobacco.  From  this  tobacco  was  made  crude  cigars,  called  “tobies”, 
which  sold  4  for  a  penny.  They  were  very  crudely  made  by  unskilled 
workers  and  all  the  public  houses  put  them  in  bowls  on  the  bar  for 
the  patrons  to  take  free  of  charge.  Little  did  the  people  of  Seven 
Valleys  know  at  that  time  what  an  important  part  this  “weed”  was 
to  play  in  the  development  of  the  community. 

At  this  time  whiskey  still  remained  the  main  product  for  export  out 
of  this  valley  as  one  out  of  every  five  farms  had  a  distillery.  This 
product  was  carried  over  the  turnpike  via  Loganville  in  commercial 
wagon-trains,  that  ran  daily  from  York  to  Baltimore.  At  this  point  in 
history,  mule-driving  became  one  of  the  leading  professions,  if  you 
could  call  it  that.  The  main  turnpikes  were  crowded  with  wagons 
loaded  with  grain,  whiskey,  etc.,  destined  for  the  markets  in  Baltimore 
and  on  the  way  back,  loaded  heavily  with  consumer  goods. 

Stage  coaches  ran  daily  also  and  many  taverns  sprang  up  on  these 
main  roads,  becoming  delightful  centers  of  merrymaking  and  com¬ 
mercial  activity.  Nearly  every  tavern  had  its  fiddlers  who  would  fur¬ 
nish  music  way  into  the  night.  Mule  drivers  in  that  day  were  a  clannish 
lot,  much  like  the  tractor-trailer  drivers  of  today  and  they  were  a 
road-wise  group  of  people. 

In  1828,  or  there-about,  the  surveyors  came  through  Seven  Valleys, 
laying  out  and  planning  a  road-bed  for  the  railroad,  that  was  soon  to 
follow.  The  town  buzzed  with  excitement  and  anticipation,  and  in 
1829,  a  railroad  actually  was  started  in  Baltimore,  headed  straight  for 
Seven  Valleys. 

However,  there  were  some  people  that  were  not  at  all  happy  with 
the  prospect  of  the  railroad,  such  as  the  mule  drivers  and  the  wagon 
train  owners.  Much  bitterness  was  stirred  up  among  the  people,  as 
they  gathered  in  the  taverns  to  discuss  this  new  situation.  After  an 
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evening  of  drinking  and  arguing  they  sometimes  broke  into  song, 
something  like  this  .  .  . 

Curse  the  railroads  boys 
Curse  the  railroads, 

When  you  have  nothing  else  to  do 
Curse  the  railroads. 

However,  nothing  could  stop  the  railroads,  much  less  a  song,  and 
come  they  did.  By  1832,  the  Baltimore-Susquehanna  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  had  laid  tracks  as  far  North  as  Owings  Mills  in  Maryland  and 
by  1838,  the  track  had  passed  through  Seven  Valleys  and  on  in  to 
York.  This  road  was  called  the  Baltimore-Susquehanna  Railroad  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  be  completed  in  the  United  States.  Phineas 
Davis  had  finished  building  his  engine  in  York,  which  was  used  on 
the  track. 


C^5  <NO 

During  the  building  of  the  railroad,  as  the  work  progressed  North¬ 
ward,  the  pick  and  shovel  work  was  being  done  by  huge  gangs  of  Irish 
and  Italian  workers.  The  farmers  would  be  asked  to  furnish  dump 
wagons  to  move  the  ground  from  one  place  to  the  other  and  many 
farmers  in  the  vicinity  would  work  with  their  horses  and  wagons  on 
this  project. 

At  eventide,  these  gangs  of  workers  would  build  huge  bonfires, 
around  which  they  would  gather  while  partaking  of  the  products  from 
the  many  surrounding  still  houses.  Our  farmers  gladly  met  the  de¬ 
mands  of  this  new  retail  market  with  a  never  ending  supply.  One 
night,  in  1837,  there  was  a  huge  party  in  process,  just  East  of  town  on 
the  railroad  site,  and  among  the  revelers  was  Daniel  Gladfelter,  who 
lived  on  a  farm  in  the  area  where  Beck's  School  House  was  later 
located.  He  imbibed  freely  with  his  new-found  friends  and  at  a  late 
hour  he  headed  for  home,  straight  up  through  the  fields.  A  hunter 
found  Daniel  lying  dead  in  the  snow  the  next  day.  He  is  buried  in  an 
unmarked  grave,  in  the  graveyard  at  Ziegler's  Church. 

c*i>  C+& 

In  1838,  the  first  train  went  through  Seven  Valleys  consisting  of  an 
engine  and  tender,  with  four  freight  cars  loaded  with  14  tons  of 
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freight.  Trains  attained  an  average  speed  of  30  miles  per  hour  on  the 
level,  however,  the  single-track  roadbed  had  a  slight  grade,  which 
began  about  one  mile  East  of  town  and  summitted  about  10  miles 
down  the  track,  in  New  Freedom;  from  there,  to  Baltimore,  it  was 
all  downhill. 

With  the  coming  of  the  railroads  many  changes  were  to  take  place 
and  towns,  such  as  Seven  Valleys,  that  were  on  the  railroad,  began  to 
boom  and  turnpike  towns,  such  as  Loganville,  began  to  take  a  back 
seat.  Little  did  it  seem  possible  in  those  boom-times  that  in  another 
hundred  years,  with  the  coming  of  the  automobile,  that  this  trend 
would  take  a  complete  about-face,  and  lead  expansion  and  industry 
in  another  direction. 


The  railroad  cut  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys  completely  in  half,  right 
down  the  middle.  Cherry  Street,  not  yet  named,  was  split  in  the 
middle,  the  lower  portion  being  accessible  only  by  a  dangerous  cross¬ 
ing.  The  crossing  at  Cherry  Street  was  at  an  angle  and  as  the  railroad 
made  a  turn  in  the  deep  cut  through  this  portion  of  land,  the  high 
bank,  with  protruding  rocks,  made  it  difficult  to  see  an  approaching 
train.  These  protruding  rocks  were  to  see  numerous  tragedies,  as  many 
rod-riders  hopped  off  freight  trains  here  and  some  smashed  into  these 
rocks.  One  hobo,  upon  leaping  off  in  later  years,  was  smashed  beyond 
recognition.  Seven  Valleys  had  a  potter's  field  to  accommodate  these 
hapless  victims. 

The  crossing  at  Main  Street,  not  yet  named,  was  on  a  twenty-foot 
fill  and  was  approached  from  either  direction  at  a  very  steep  grade. 
This  crossing  was  a  real  killer  as  many  tragedies  occurred  here.  It  was 
finally  replaced  by  a  subway,  which  also  caused  some  sticky  problems 
for  the  borough  council,  as  we  shall  see. 

CfvS  c*l> 

After  the  railroad  was  completed  in  1838,  Jacob  Smyser  and  John 
Ziegler  built  and  opened  the  first  store  in  Seven  Valleys.  It  was  located 
immediately  adjoining  the  railroad  tracks  and  a  switch  and  siding  were 
built  directly  in  front  of  the  store's  porch,  extending  past  the  store  for 
about  600  feet,  where  a  coal  chute  and  yard  were  later  built.  Over  the 
years  this  siding  was  the  site  for  the  loading  of  thousands  of  cattle 
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and  hogs,  milk,  ice  cream,  cigars  and  many  other  products,  as  Seven 
Valleys  gradually  became  a  prominent  center  of  commercial  and  in¬ 
dustrial  activity. 

The  railroad  station  was  named  for  Jacob  Smyser,  who  was  the  first 
station  master,  as  well  as  a  partner  with  John  Ziegler  in  the  store  busi¬ 
ness.  (The  Ziegler  family  seems  to  have  been  an  early  financial  strength 
for  the  valley,  as  the  pioneer,  Barnet  Ziegler,  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
legal  advisor,  also  conducted  what  amounted  to  a  private  bank  in  his 
home,  close  to  town,  loaning  and  exchanging  currency  and  doing 
financial  advising  until  his  death  in  1797.  He  had  the  first  brick  house 
in  the  area.  At  the  death  of  Barnet  Ziegler  the  Diehl  family  for  several 
generations  were  the  financial  backbone  of  the  Seven  Valleys  basin, 
financing  many  projects.)  John  Ziegler  was  a  grandson  of  Barnet. 

In  1841  a  post  office,  named  Seven  Valleys,  was  established  in  the 
back  of  the  store,  facing  what  is  now  Church  Street,  with  John  Ziegler 
being  appointed  postmaster.*  Later,  an  American  Express  office  was 


Taken  about  1888,  when  Charles  Wittig  was  store  keeper,  this  picture  shows 
the  narrow  gauge  track  between  the  platform  and  the  regular  siding,  which  was 
used  to  transfer  iron  ore  from  gondola  cars  to  railroad  cars. 


*  Postmasters  listed  in  statistical  summary. 
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Jacob  Smyser’s  home  on  Cherry  Street.  It  was  built  in  1843.  John  Zeigler  also 
occupied  this  house  in  1865,  followed  by  Henry  Bott,  a  store  keeper.  It  is 
now  the  home  of  Harry  Gladfelter. 


also  accommodated  in  this  store.  These  activities  were  carried  on  in 
this  building  until  1914.  Prior  to  this,  the  mail  was  delivered  into 
Seven  Valleys  on  horseback,  being  picked  up  at  the  way  station  in 
Loganville,  on  the  turnpike,  having  arrived  there  by  stage. 

By  this  time  the  town  had  two  streets,  which  were  called  Main  and 
Cherry.  Within  several  years,  buildings  were  built  in  the  lane  that 
ran  somewhat  behind  Cherry  Street,  which  was  later  called  Church 
Street,  but  originally  the  area  was  covered  with  a  large  fruit  orchard. 

In  1835,  Springfield  Township  was  formed  out  of  the  Northern 
segment  of  Shrewsbury  Township  and  in  1840,  North  Codorus  Town¬ 
ship  was  taken  from  the  Eastern  end  of  Codorus  Township.  This 
political  subdivision  did  not  in  any  way  affect  the  town  of  Seven  Val¬ 
leys;  in  fact  the  center  of  political  power  in  both  newly  formed  town¬ 
ships  came  closer  to  Seven  Valleys.  The  town  became  the  focal  point 
of  these  two  townships  because  practically  all  of  the  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  these  two  townships  eventually  found  its  way  to  Seven  Val¬ 
leys  for  either  consumption  or  shipment  on  the  railroad. 
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During  this  period  there  was  much  discussion  on  the  rumored  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  public  school  system,  or  a  common  school  as  the  people 
called  it.  As  usual,  the  Germans  were  very  much  opposed  to  this  move, 
for  they  brought  with  them  the  tradition  that  the  Church  must  edu¬ 
cate  the  young,  and  both  Friedensaal’s  and  Ziegler’s  had  been  doing 
just  that  for  the  past  75  years  and  they  saw  no  need  for  a  change. 

But,  as  with  all  new  ideas,  good  or  bad,  it  must  have  its  say  and  in 
1836  Springfield  Township  sent  George  Klinefelter  to  a  convention  in 
York,  where  the  benefits  of  public  education  were  discussed.  John 
Fritz  represented  North  Codorus  Township  at  this  convention.  The 
proposition  became  a  political  football  for  about  ten  or  twelve  years, 
and  it  was  argued  and  fought  over  and  voted  upon  until  finally  in 
1851,  Friedensaal’s  Church  leased  their  school  building  to  the  School 
District  of  Springfield  Township.  This  building  was  leased  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  “if  the  common  school  should  last  that  long.” 
Also,  at  this  time,  “Grix  College”  as  Ziegler’s  school  was  called, 
ceased  operations  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  all  children  were  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  public  school  and  all  land  was  taxed  for  this  purpose. 

Parochial  schools  were  financed  here-to-fore  by  people  paying  for 
the  schooling  of  their  children  by  giving  a  fee  directly  to  the  teacher. 
Pastors  of  the  various  churches  taught  in  these  schools  at  first,  but 
later  on  laymen  also  began  teaching.  Sometimes,  if  a  young  man 
graduated  from  Ziegler’s  school  for  instance,  he  would  be  asked  to 
teach  in  it  the  following  year.  One  such  instance,  brought  to  light  in 
a  receipt  from  Samuel  Ernst  to  John  Emig,  for  schooling  John  Emig, 
Jr.,  and  Henry  Young,  a  boy  he  had  gotten  from  the  Poor  House  of 
York  County,  to  help  on  the  farm,  after  guaranteeing  the  County  that 
he  would  give  the  boy  1 5  months  of  schooling.  The  receipt  was  for 
53  days  of  schooling  at  2 %  cents  per  day  and  it  amounted  to  $1.32%. 

There  was  one  more  hassle  in  the  school  system  before  things  finally 
settled  down  and  that  was  again  spearheaded  by  the  Germans.  The 
public  school  system  wanted  to  replace  the  Bible  with  the  York 
reader,  for  teaching  the  children  reading,  and  the  people  of  this  valley 
objected  very  strongly.  Of  course  we  all  know  how  it  was  settled.  How¬ 
ever,  Bible  reading  was  used  as  a  devotional  exercise.  English  had 
replaced  the  German  in  the  class  room  but  at  recess  the  kids  still 
“played”  in  German. 
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Now  the  people  were  being  taxed  for  education  and  their  first  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  was  given  up  since  our  ancestors  left  the  homeland; 
the  freedom  to  educate  the  young  as  a  parent  sees  fit.  However,  this 
was  not  the  last  freedom  we  were  required  to  surrender,  as  you  well 
know,  but  this  very  significant  move  was  much  opposed  by  our  ances¬ 
tors,  and  the  wisdom  of  it  is  still  not  proven,  even  in  our  so-called 
"enlightened  age/' 

(NO  (NO 

The  school  house  for  the  village  of  Seven  Valleys  was  built  on 
Samuel  Behlor’s  farm  (now  Treva  Ruhland),  on  the  road  from  Seven 
Valleys  to  Friedensaabs  Church,  just  a  short  distance  East  of  the 
Seven  Valleys  reservoir.  A  four-foot  right  of  way  was  given  for  a  path 
down  the  hill  to  a  spring  in  the  valley. 

When  Friedensaabs  Church  leased  their  school  building  to  Spring- 
field  Township  the  rent  was  just  a  few  dollars  per  year,  but  they  later 
transferred  the  title  to  the  township.  Years  later,  when  Springfield 
Township  consolidated  with  the  Dallastown  school  district,  to  form 
the  present-day  joint  school  system,  Friedensaabs  had  to  pay  the  dis¬ 
trict  $3,000.00  to  get  the  school  house  back.  John  Stine,  a  member,  of 
Friedensaabs  never  did  get  over  this. 

(NO  CNO 

Up  until  about  1840  there  were  no  medical  doctors  available  in  the 
Seven  Valleys  basin.  The  health  of  the  good  people  of  the  valleys  was 
left  up  to  God,  along  with  a  sprinkling  of  so-called  faith  and  pow-wow 
healers.  Midwives  took  care  of  the  births,  and  other  conditions  and 
diseases,  from  the  time  of  the  first  pioneers,  were  treated  by  salves  and 
ointments  made  from  herbs  and  teas.  The  entire  adult  population 
had  to  be  bled  several  times  a  year,  at  least  at  every  change  of  season. 
This  was  done  by  cupping,  a  method  whereby  a  small  cup  was  heated 
in  hot  water  and  then  placed  on  the  arm  at  which  time  it  gradually 
filled  with  blood  drawn  through  the  skin. 

There  was  hardly  anyone  living,  at  that  time,  that  was  not  scarred 
from  the  effects  of  "small  pox/'  and  children  were  much  addicted  to 
scarlatina  and  dysentery,  which  occasionally  wiped  out  entire  families 
of  children,  a  fact  readily  ascertained  by  walking  through  an  old 
cemetery. 
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Of  course,  there  were  some  physicians  in  the  County,  but  they  were 
mostly  in  York  and  they  had  been  trained  in  Europe  for  the  most 
part.  Here  in  Seven  Valleys  we  did  not  have  a  medical  practitioner 
until  1850,  when  Dr.  Henry  Weiser*  began  his  practice.  It  is  not 
known  where  he  received  his  education,  but  he,  in  all  probability, 
attended  medical  lectures  in  Hanover,  which  were  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  of  Philadelphia.  Hanover,  at  this  time  was 
a  kind-of  medical  center  and  in  conjunction  with  Mt.  St.  Mary's  Col¬ 
lege  in  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  had  set  up  a  lecture  center  whereby 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  St.  Mary's  sent  personnel  to  lec¬ 
ture  to  the  would-be  physicians.  These  students  attended  classes  at 
Mt.  St.  Mary's  and  apprenticed  to  the  Hanover  doctors,  assisting  them 
on  their  rounds  and  in  their  offices.  The  second  physician  in  Seven 
Valleys  was  Dr.  Allen  Gladfelter  (1876),  who  most  certainly  learned 
his  "trade"  in  Hanover,  as  he  came  from  a  poor  family  and  they  most 
certainly  could  not  have  sent  him  to  the  University  in  Philadelphia.  It 
is  more  than  likely  that  he  attended  the  lectures  in  Hanover  and 
apprenticed  there. 

Prior  to  1850,  the  time  of  the  medical  doctors,  that  were  in  the 
County,  was  taken  up  mostly  by  the  bleeding  of  patients.  There  was 
in  this  section  a  practicing  mid-wife,  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Gladfelter, 
who  lived  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  Wolf’s  Church  and  with  her 
very  fast  horse  she  would  respond  day  or  night  to  any  emergency  calls. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  our  forefathers  survived,  but  survive  they  did. 
However,  many  of  the  early  people  did  not  live  long  lives  and  many 
died  before  they  were  60  years  of  age;  as  did  Bernhard  Ziegler,  who 
crowded  many  achievements  into  a  short  life,  simply  by  working  furi¬ 
ously  and  with  great  dedication. 

In  1852  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad  Company  laid  tracks  from 
Hanover  to  the  Baltimore-Susquehanna  Railroad  at  Hanover  Junction. 
On  Wednesday  evening  September  29,  1852,  the  first  train  arrived 
from  Hanover  Junction,  in  Hanover,  with  many  passengers  aboard. 

*  Dr.  Weiser’s  name  plate  is  still  on  the  door  post  of  Paul  Brown’s  residence  on 
Main  Street.  He  married  Matilda  Jane,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  E.  and 
Barbara  Coller  Ziegler. 
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There  were  many  people  from  the  Seven  Valleys  area  who  were  aboard 
that  train.  David  Diehl  was  one  of  the  directors  on  the  board  of  the 
Hanover  Branch  Railroad  Company.  The  building  of  this  railroad 
necessitated  the  construction  of  a  large  railroad  yard  at  the  Junction, 
just  across  the  Codorus  Creek  from  Seven  Valleys.  It  also  became  a 
large  and  important  telegraph  center  for  the  telegraph  lines  that  were 
built  along  both  railroad  right-of-ways.  A  telegraphic  school  was  con¬ 
ducted  there  in  the  station  house  also  and  many  in  the  Seven  Valleys 
area  learned  the  Morse  Code  in  that  building.  During  the  Civil  War, 
Hanover  Junction  became  an  important  telegraphic  center.  Little  did 
the  people  who  took  that  first  train  ride  to  Hanover  know  that,  in 
ten  years,  Abraham  Lincoln  would  traverse  that  same  railroad,  on  his 
way  to  Gettysburg,  to  give  his  famous  address  to  the  world. 

In  1854,  an  iron  ore  deposit  was  discovered  at  Strickhauser’s  Sta¬ 
tion,  on  the  Hanover  Branch  Railroad  and  thus  began  about  thirty 
years  of  iron  ore  mining  in  the  valley.  Sometime  later,  iron  ore  was 
discovered  on  the  Henry  Geiselman  farm  in  Seven  Valleys,  and  also 
on  the  Feigley  farm  at  Loganville.  Exactly  when  the  mining  of  iron 
ore  actually  began  in  Seven  Valleys  is  not  quite  clear,  but  it  was  some 
time  between  1854  and  1859.  This  operation  lasted  until  1887,  when 
the  Thomas  Iron  Ore  Company  gave  a  piece  of  property  to  Mrs. 
James  Rowe,  as  compensation  for  the  death  of  her  husband  in  the 
mines.  This  was  the  last  transaction  the  company  implemented 
before  they  left  town. 

The  first  diggings  in  Seven  Valleys  were  located  on  the  Henry 
Geiselman  farm  in  the  Eastern  end  of  the  borough,  now  the  home 
of  Clyde  Bortner,  on  Church  Street.  The  open  pit  is  still  visible. 

A  dam  was  built  just  South  of  where  the  bridge  on  Church  Street 
crosses  the  stream.  Here  on  this  spot  they  constructed  an  ore  crusher, 
which  was  a  tremendous  barrel,  with  fins  inside,  into  which  large  iron 
balls  were  placed  along  with  the  ore.  The  drum  was  rotated  by  horse¬ 
power  until  the  iron  balls  inside  had  reduced  the  ore  to  fine  particles. 
When  the  ore  was  of  the  proper  size  it  was  dumped  into  a  long  sluice 
box  through  which  water  was  run.  On  the  bottom  of  this  sluice  box, 
at  regular  intervals,  were  traps  into  which  the  ore  dropped.  The  iron 
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Along  this  stream,  to  the  left,  is  the  spot  where  the  first  ore  crusher  and  washer 
was  constructed.  The  dam  was  further  up  stream  and  furnished  water  for  the 

sluice  box. 


ore  which  was  heavier  than  the  slag  went  to  the  bottom  and  was  easily 
separated. 

The  slag  and  earth  that  was  separated  from  the  ore  was  put  unto 
huge  piles  all  around  the  diggings  site,  and  over  the  years  they  became 
larger  and  larger.  This  mining  operation  was  fairly  simple  and  did  not 
require  a  huge  investment.  The  first  cut  was  of  course  made  on  the 
Geiselman  farm,  and  it  was  about  seventy  feet  deep  and  several  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long.  The  digging  was  done  with  picks  and  the  loose  ore 
was  scooped  up  by  a  two-mule  horse  scoop  and  dragged  to  the  crusher, 
where  it  was  loaded  by  the  use  of  wheelbarrows  pushed  up  an  inclined 
plane  to  the  top  of  the  ore  crusher.  After  the  ore  was  crushed  and 
washed  it  was  loaded  into  small  gondola  carts  by  hand  and  pushed  or 
pulled  on  a  narrow  gauge  railroad  from  the  Geiselman  place  to  the 
Baltimore-Susquehanna  Railroad  siding. 

The  Thomas  Iron  Ore  Company  built  its  office  where  the  Bufflap 
home  is  located  on  Church  Street  and  it  was  here  also  that  a  scales  was 

Note— Jacob  Diehl  operated  a  private  ore  mine  and  washer  on  what  is  now  the 
John  Hamme  farm,  on  the  Jefferson  Road.  The  cut  is  directly  across  the 
road  from  the  Hamme  home  and  the  ore  washer  was  located  in  Charles 
Bricker’s  meadow. 
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constructed  to  weigh  the  ore  as  it  passed  through  the  scale  house  on 
the  narrow  gauge  railroad. 


The  site  of  the  first  diggings,  on  the  Henry  Geiselman  farm. 


The  Henry  Geiselman  cut  as  it  appears  today.  It  has  been  a  skating  place  for 
the  youth  of  the  town  for  over  100  years. 
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The  Bufflap  home  today.  It  was  originally  built  to  house  the  office  of  the 
Thomas  Iron  Ore  Company.  It  is  the  last  house  on  Church  Street  going  East. 


A  switch  from  the  Baltimore-Susquehanna  Railroad,  consisting  of 
several  tracks  and  an  engine  house,  was  constructed  on  the  flat  land, 
just  along  side  the  main  line  tracks,  or  just  behind  what  is  now  the 
AMP  factory  on  Church  Street.  After  the  ore  was  weighed  and 
dragged  here  on  the  narrow  gauge  track,  it  was  loaded  by  hand  into 
the  waiting  cars  on  the  siding.  This  operation  required  much  labor 
and  many  local  men  were  employed  here.  It  also  attracted  many  out¬ 
side  laborers  and  several  houses  on  Cherry  Street  were  constructed  to 
house  these  workers,  who  came  from  as  far  away  as  Freiburg,  Ger¬ 
many.  Several  houses  were  built  also  on  Church  Street  in  the  section 
we  now  call  Freistown,  presumably  named  for  these  miners  who  came 
here  with  their  families  from  Freiburg. 

The  Thomas  Iron  Ore  Company  apparently  rented  the  land  from 
Henry  Geiselman  during  this  phase  of  the  operation,  as  he  retained 
title  to  it.  As  the  diggings  proceeded  farther  into  the  village,  to  the 
West,  they  purchased  some  land.  This  plot  extended  from  what  is 
now  the  Harry  Klinedinst  home  to  the  Rome  occupied  by  Paul 
Brown  on  Main  Street.  The  entire  flat  land  between  these  two  points 
was  one  large  hole,  the  deepest  point  being  about  100  feet  below  the 
surface  and  as  they  continued  westward  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
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other  crushers  and  washers.  The  black  earth  deposit,  directly  behind 
the  A.  V.  Thompson  home  on  Church  Street  attests  to  the  location 
of  one  of  these  washers.  As  the  digging  progressed  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  construct  another  narrow-gauge  line  through  town  to  Cross 
Street,  where  another  scales  was  built  and  cars  were  loaded  on  the 
siding  in  front  of  the  Henry  Bott  store. 

Mr.  James  Findley  was  in  charge  of  the  entire  operation,  and  H.  I. 
Gladfelter,  who  as  a  young  man  was  taught  by  Mr.  Findley  to  be  a 
weighmaster  on  the  uptown  scales,  stated  in  his  memoirs  that 
Mr.  Findley  was  a  very  just  and  Christian  man. 

Only  two  deaths,  due  to  accidents  in  the  mines,  have  been  recorded; 
one  on  November  23,  1869,  when  Barney  McClune,  a  21-year-old 
Irish  itinerate  worker  fell  into  the  ore  crusher  and  was  mangled  to 
death.  He  is  buried  in  an  unmarked  grave  in  Mount  Prospect  Ceme¬ 
tery,  on  the  hill.  The  other  was  James  Rowe,  who  in  1875,  while 
driving  a  pair  of  mules  out  of  the  deep  cut,  behind  what  is  now 
Wayne  Kessler's  home  on  Church  Street,  was  caught  in  the  traces 
when  the  mules  bolted  and  went  down  over  the  side,  being  dragged 
to  his  death.  His  widow  was  later  given  the  property  on  which  he 


The  location  of  the  rail  siding,  engine  house  and  narrow  gauge  railroad  yard 
where  ore  was  loaded  into  cars  for  shipment.  It  is  the  flat  land  directly  behind 
the  AMP  plant  on  Church  Street. 
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This  house,  which  is  now  occupied  by  Wayne  Kinard,  was  once  a  barn  in 
which  James  Rowe’s  mules  were  housed.  Over  the  years  this  structure  has  fallen 
over  three  times,  as  it  sank  into  the  earth,  over  filled  in  portions  of  the  diggings. 


This  house,  now  occupied  by  Mark  Kopp,  was  owned  by  the  Thomas  Iron  Ore 
Company  and  is  the  house  where  James  Rowe  lived.  The  house  and  barn  were 
given  to  his  widow  as  compensation  for  his  accidental  death  in  the  mine. 
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This  map  of  Seven  Valleys  (circa  1875)  shows  the  Thomas  Iron  Ore  Company 
properties,  the  narrow  gauge  track  on  Cross  Street  and  the  Scales  on  the  land 
of  Henry  Bott,  store  keeper.  Note  the  iron  ore  vein,  where  the  diggings  were 

located. 

lived,  by  the  Thomas  Iron  Ore  Company,  as  compensation  for  his 
death. 

As  the  diggings  progressed  they  crossed  Main  Street  and  entered 
the  lands  of  Phillip  Gladfelter.  The  last  open  cut  is  located  on  the 
present-day  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  farm,  just  West  of  the  stream  on 
that  property.  Mrs.  Gladfelter,  the  widow  of  Phillip,  eventually  had 

Isome  disagreement  with  the  Thomas  Iron  Ore  Company  concerning 
royalties  and  the  company  then  ceased  operations.  This  mining  oper¬ 
ation  extended  over  a  period  of  about  thirty  years  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  growth  of  the  community.  However,  it  left  scars  that  are 
with  us  to  this  day;  great  holes  in  the  ground  and  unsightly  piles  of 
earth. 

. 

efs 

In  the  1940s  Albertus  Hoff  took  it  upon  himself  to  remedy  this 

(situation,  when  he  purchased  the  land,  upon  which  the  holes  were 
located,  and  contracted  with  the  city  of  York  to  have  them  dump 
their  dry  “garbage”  into  the  holes,  for  a  period  of  one  year.  During 
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This  picture  shows  the  large  cut,  about  20  years  after  Albertus  Hoff  filled  it  in. 
It  has  sunken  about  ten  feet  since  that  time  and  occasionally  fills  with  water 
but  it  is  kept  neatly  mowed  and  is  a  vast  improvement.  Wayne  Kessler  has  al¬ 
ready  replaced  his  garage  3  times  and  as  you  can  see,  in  the  distance,  he  is 

about  to  replace  it  again. 

this  period  several  fires  broke  out  in  the  dump  and  the  town  was 
invaded  by  roaches,  which  caused  some  ill  feelings.  But  when  they 
were  filled  with  junk  and  Albertus  began  bulldozing  the  huge  piles 
of  ground  into  the  holes,  the  people  of  the  town  became  very  appre¬ 
ciative  of  what  he  had  done.  To  him  must  go  the  credit  for  vastly 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys. 

(NO  (NO 

Seven  Valleys  was  not  involved  in  any  way  with  the  underground 
railroad,  or  with  the  great  political  struggles  that  preceded  the  Civil 
War.  True,  there  was  much  discussion  in  the  public  house  of  Samuel 
Behlor,  and  in  the  stores  and  other  public  gatherings,  but  it  had  little 
effect  upon  the  area  generally  and  there  was  "business  as  usual/'  The 
war,  of  course,  was  inevitable  and  to  finance  the  coming  struggle,  the 
Federal  Government  issued  scads  of  "Greenbacks"  which  the  people 
of  Seven  Valleys  gladly  accepted  for  the  work  they  did  in  the  mine 
and  for  the  trade  they  carried  on  in  other  respects.  In  fact,  there  was 
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nothing  else  to  do  but  accept  them,  because  the  Federal  Government 
decreed  that  the  greenbacks  were  now  legal  tender,  for  all  debts 
public  and  private,  and  in  a  short  time  suspended  all  payment  in 
species.  This  meant  that  there  was  nothing  to  back  the  issue  of  green¬ 
backs  and  they  had  to  be  accepted  on  faith.  After  some  inflationary 
periods  and  fluctuations,  the  people  did  just  that,  and  things  settled 
down,  at  least  here  in  the  valley,  and  Seven  Valleys  just  kept  on 
growing  and  producing. 


York  County  history  states  (according  to  Gibson)  that  a  squad  of 
Confederate  soldiers,  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  White,  burned  the 
covered  bridge,  several  cars,  and  the  turntable  at  Hanover  Junction  in 
1863,  sometime  in  June. 

*  “During  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  the  bridges  along  the 
Northern  Central  Railway  were  guarded  by  Federal  troops  and  squads 
of  them  were  quartered  along  the  road  both  below  and  above  Seven 
Valleys.  The  citizens  of  this  village  were  accustomed  to  see  the  “Boys 
in  Blue”  but  on  June  27,  1863,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  armed  bands 
wearing  the  “Confederate  Gray.”  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  about 
240  mounted  men,  a  battalion  of  Confederates  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  White,  arrived  at  Hanover  Junction.  He  had 
been  sent  here  by  General  Early  from  Gettysburg,  where  that  offi¬ 
cer  was  leading  the  advance  of  Lee's  army  during  the  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania.” 

“While  at  the  Junction,  the  late  Harry  I.  Gladfelter,  as  a  teen-aged 
boy,  was  asked  by  Lieutenant  Colonel  White  to  sharpen  his  sword  on 
a  grindstone  used  at  that  time.  This  true  story  was  told  many  times  to 
the  residents  of  Hanover  Junction.” 

“In  order  that  the  railroad  connections  between  Harrisburg,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  might  be  cut  off,  Lieutenant  Colonel  White 
ordered  his  men  to  burn  the  railroad  bridges  on  the  Codorus  Creek, 
both  above  and  below  Hanover  Junction.  They  preformed  this  work 
by  pouring  coal  oil  on  the  wooden  beams  and  setting  fire  to  them.” 

“While  in  Seven  Valleys  these  Southern  soldiers  ransacked  the 
store  of  Henry  Bott,  taking  all  articles  of  clothing  that  they  could 

*  Written  by  Russell  W.  Bowman. 
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procure.  One  of  them  gave  Mrs.  Bott  a  one  dollar  Confederate  note 
in  payment  for  a  small  article  which  he  had  found  in  the  store. 
“I  want  to  pay  for  what  I  get,”  said  the  soldier  to  Mrs.  Bott.  ‘Take 
this  Confederate  note.  It  will  soon  be  worth  more  than  your  Yankee 
Greenbacks.  We  are  going  to  York  and  soon  will  cross  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River  and  move  toward  Philadelphia.  The  war  is  nearly  over 
and  the  South  will  win.” 

“After  remaining  an  hour  in  Seven  Valleys,  these  Confederate  sol¬ 
diers  returned  to  Hanover  Junction  and  proceeded  to  Jefferson.  From 
thence  they  moved  Northward  and  joined  General  Gordon’s  brigade 
of  Early’s  division,  which  entered  York  on  Sunday,  June  28,  1863.” 

“Four  days  later,  the  villagers  of  Seven  Valleys  heard  the  rattling 
of  sabres  and  carbines,  and  the  clattering  of  hoofs  down  by  Hanover 
Junction.  As  these  troops  approached  Seven  Valleys  they  were  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  Boys  in  Blue.  As  telegraphic  communications  had 
been  cut  off,  and  rumors  of  all  kind  had  been  flying  around  from  all 
sources,  the  people  of  Seven  Valleys  as  well  as  other  residents  of  York 
County  could  not  learn  definitely  of  the  movements  of  the  two 
armies.  The  3000  cavalrymen,  who  came  to  Hanover  Junction  on  the 
afternoon  of  July  1,  1863,  were  in  command  of  General  David  M. 
Gregg,  a  distinguished  general  from  Reading.  He  commanded  the 
extreme  right  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  during  the  invasion  of 
1863,  and  before  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  had  moved  as  far  East  as 
Hanover  Junction  and  Seven  Valleys.  His  object  in  coming  was  to 
prevent  the  Confederates  from  moving  toward  Baltimore.  After  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Seven  Valleys-Hanover  Junction  area  for  a  few  hours 
only,  a  courier  arrived  bearing  dispatches,  which  ordered  General 
Gregg  to  fall  back  at  once  toward  Gettysburg.” 

“The  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought  on  July  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd, 
1863.  The  Union  Army  won  and  the  Confederates  retreated  South 
and  never  returned  to  Pennsylvania  soil  again.” 

In  the  few  days  following  the  terrible  slaughter  at  Gettysburg,  sev¬ 
eral  young  men  from  Seven  Valleys  answered  the  call  for  spring 
wagons  and  volunteers  to  help  bury  the  dead  at  Gettysburg.  Among 
them  were  Nathan  Gladfelter  and  Valentine  Kuntz,  who  assisted  in 
this  gruesome  task. 
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In  North  Codorus  and  Springfield  Townships  in  the  1864  election, 
there  were  fewer  votes  cast  for  Lincoln  than  there  were  in  the  1860 
election.  This  section  was  heavily  Democratic  and  Lincoln  was  not 
too  popular.  Five  months  later  as  the  war  ended,  Lincoln  fell  before 
an  assassin's  bullet,  and  thus  ended  also  a  most  remarkable  period  in 
the  history  of  Seven  Valleys,  a  history  of  growth,  achievement,  and 
accomplishment  that  set  the  stage  for  the  golden  era  that  was  soon 
to  come.  .  .  . 


SPIRITUAL  CONTEMPLATION 

AN  INTERLUDE 


The  world  is  well  aware  of  the  great  German  capacity  to  excel; 
Goethe  in  literature,  Beethoven  in  music,  Luther  in  religion  and  on 
the  other  extreme,  even  Hitler  in  hate.  These  people  also  have  the 
capacity  to  adapt  and  survive,  regardless  of  transplantation  or  perse¬ 
cution,  unlike  for  instance  the  American  Indian  who  could  not  adapt 
and  thus  almost  totally  disappeared. 

The  German  is  also  endowed  with  the  ability  to  express  deep  emo¬ 
tional  and  spiritual  experience  and  feelings.  The  German  language, 
very  expressive  and  perhaps  emotional,  allows  this.  The  following 
three  spiritual  contemplations,  written  by  natives  of  this  section  of 
York  County,  reveal  that  this  people  is  still  under  the  great  drive  of 
inheritance  that  dilution  or  environment  cannot  hide. 


MY  MATURE  WITNESS* 

By  Elwood  S.  Falkenstein,  DD. 

My  dying  and  death  have  been  inevitable  since  my  birth. 

I  became  myself  at  birth,  a  human  being  with  selfawareness 
and  God  consciousness. 

I  became  aware  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  evident  in  strengthening 
in  faith,  growth  in  grace,  patience  in  suffering  and  the  blessed 
hope  of  everlasting  life. 

*  A  condensation. 
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There  were  the  days  of  my  life.  Often  I  acted  humanly,  nat¬ 
urally  imperfectly. 

Much  could  have  and  should  have  been  better.  I  have  by  no 
means  been  all  that  I  should  have  been  nor  done  all  that  I  should 
have  done. 

I  have  received  much  from  others  to  ease  my  way,  love  and 
understanding  that  called  me  to  respond  to  my  potential. 

I  have  neither  resentment  nor  fear  that  one  of  these  days  you 
will  learn  that  I  have  died.  Then  you  will  see  or  be  told  that  my 
physical  body  has  ceased  to  function  and  the  time  has  come  to 
lay  it  aside  to  return  to  the  earth  from  which  it  came. 

The  evidence  of  human  thinking  over  the  centuries,  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Bible,  the  experience  of  the  church,  the  communion 
of  the  saints,  is  that  the  person  still  lives  after  death  and  some¬ 
how  is  recognizable  as  self. 

Then  the  blemishes  that  marred  our  features  will  be  gone,  the 
appetites  and  lusts  of  the  flesh  will  be  no  more. 

I  would  not  have  you  lament  my  going,  not  now,  after  all  these 
years.  I  do  not  “deserve”  eternal  life.  But  with  Christ’s  grace  I 
have  neither  doubt  nor  fear.  My  only  preparation  is  to  let  go  and 
trust  Him.  I  am  sure  of  this,  I  am  content,  come  rejoice  with 
me.  .  .  . 


IElwood  S.  Falkenstein  DD,  born  in  Seven  Valleys,  son  of  Minnie  and  Charles 
Falkenstein  and  grandson  of  Washington  Henry.  He  was  the  first  native  of 
Seven  Valleys  to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
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AMONG  THE  GRAVES  OF  THE  DEPARTED 

By  Henry  Bott  (written  in  1898) 

Walking  through  Mount  Prospect  Cemetery  at  Seven  Valleys,  among 
the  graves,  one  feels  sadness  not  unmingled  with  pleasure.  While  walking 
among  the  graves  of  the  sweet  blooming  infant,  of  the  promising  young 
man  and  the  strong  man  of  mind  and  influence,  the  dear  wife,  mother  and 
sister  cut  down  in  the  midst  of  their  usefulness,  it  is  sad  indeed  to  think  of 
the  ties  that  have  been  sundered,  the  hopes  that  have  been  dashed, 
the  hearts  that  have  been  broken.  Still,  after  you  visit  grave  after  grave 
and  look  at  the  evergreen  emblems  that  hope  has  planted  there  and  the 
flowers  fond  affection  hath  planted,  read  the  tributes  that  have  been  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  marble,  you  feel  that  it  is  not  manly  to  weep  over  such 
a  grave. 

It  is  there  that  you  can  realize  that  hope  looks  beyond  the  bounds  of 
time.  There  you  are  brought  into  the  heavenly  companionship  of  the  good, 
who  have  been  taken  from  earth.  You  are  taught  love  for  the  living.  Who 
could  read  on  the  tomb-stone  those  tributes  of  affection  and  go  away  cher¬ 
ishing  hate  against  mortal  man,  the  brotherhood  of  sorrow  in  which  we  all 
mingle  at  the  grave  of  the  good,  teaches  us  to  live  and  desire  to  be  loved. 
Now  the  purer  feeling  of  our  nature  swells  as  we  read  on  this  marble  the 
touching  feeling  of  love  that  marks  the  graves  of  those  little  ones.  They 
hallow  the  hearts  of  those  who  read  their  tender  language  of  the  hearts 
and  there  is  tender  sweetness  in  the  thought  that  the  friendship  that  we 
found  here  is  not  broken  by  death.  The  cold  grave  may  cover  those  whom 
we  have  loved  on  earth  but  it  cannot  take  them  from  the  place  they  fill 
in  our  hearts.  The  beautiful  flower  that  fond  affection  plants  at  the  grave 
are  not  mortal.  It  is  true  but  they  speak  our  faith  in  that  which  is  immortal. 

As  the  lesson  of  the  cemetery  carries  us  forward  to  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
and  the  fading  of  the  flowers,  so  does  it  point  us  to  the  more  glorious 
spring.  The  leaves  may  fall  and  the  flowers  fade  yet  will  the  springtime 
come  again  and  so  after  this  life  in  perpetual  spring  shall  flowers  per- 
annually  bloom. 

*  NoTE-Henry  Bott,  bom  in  1818,  was  store  keeper,  postmaster,  and  station  agent 
for  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  from  1851  to  1869.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Trinity  Church,  here  in  Seven  Valleys. 
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A  PRAYER 


By  Rev.  Millard  L.  Kroh 

Almighty  God ,  we  thank  Thee  for  the  land  upon  which  Thou  has  set 
our  feet.  We  thank  Thee  for  its  rich  material  resources.  We  thank  Thee 
for  all  its  opportunities  for  self  advancement.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
freedom  which  is  ours  to  make  of  ourselves  the  very  best. 

We  in  turn  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  all  the  heritage  which  is  ours. 
May  we  promote  honorable  industry.  May  we  stress  such  education  that 
coming  generations  shall  be  better  than  all  the  preceding  ones  have  been. 

Make  our  conduct  Christian  and  our  ideals  worthy  of  sons  of  God.  So 
help  us  to  mend  our  ways,  knowing  that  “Blessed  is  the  people  only  whose 
God  is  the  Lord,77  and  that  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  but  sin  is  a 
reproach  to  any  people. 

Save  us  and  our  beloved  Country  from  violence,  discord,  lawlessness, 
pride,  arrogance,  pestilence  and  famine.  Give  us  all:  courage,  love,  wisdom, 
strength  and  understanding,  to  respect  our  Hag  and  our  beloved  Country, 
that  our  Hag  represents,  in  these  days  when  there  are  those  who  do  not 
respect  it.  If  for  no  other  reason  than  to  remember  the  sacrifices  many  have 
made  to  preserve  it,  specially  those  from  our  community  of  Seven  Valleys. 

May  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  show  others  of  this  land  and  foreign 
lands  that  this  wonderful  country  of  ours  is  still  “The  Land  of  the  Free 
and  the  Home  of  the  Brave 77 . 

Yes,  let  us  keep  Old  Glory  Hying.  May  this  Hag  raising  ceremony  be  an 
inspiration  to  everyone  of  us,  not  only  for  today  but  for  all  days  to  come. 
God  pity  us  and  our  nation  if  ever  Old  Glory  should  cease  to  Hy  high 
|  above  in  the  breeze  for  us  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Note — This  prayer  was  offered  at  the  flag  raising  and  dedication  ceremonies  of 
the  restoration  of  the  jail,  and  the  Bicentennial  celebration  of  the  birthday 
of  our  country. 

’ 
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Rev.  Millard  L.  Kroh,  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  from  1940  to  1965. 
Presently  Pastor  Emeritus,  this  beloved  man  has  served  the  people  of  Seven 

Valleys  long  and  well. 
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THE  GOLDEN  AGE 


The  Baltimore-Susquehanna  Railroad,  completed  in  1838,  at  a  cost 
of  $76,000.00  per  mile,  was  conceived  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  to 
connect  finally  to  the  Erie  Canal  in  New  York,  to  compete  with  the 
port  of  Philadelphia  for  the  grain  and  products  of  the  West  that 
were  arriving  via  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Erie  Canal.  This  road, 
however,  never  made  any  money  and  in  1860  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  city  of  Baltimore  began  legal  proceedings  to  force  the 
payment  of  mortgages,  which  they  held  against  the  railroad,  for  over 
$2,000,000.00. 

The  Baltimore-Susquehanna  stock  was  thrown  on  the  market  and 
Mr.  John  Edgar,  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  personally 
purchased  the  majority  shares  of  common  stock.  In  order  to  settle 
these  delinquent  accounts,  the  Hanover  Junction  Railroad,  The  York- 
Wrightsville  Railroad,  the  York-Hanover  Railroad,  and  the  Balti¬ 
more-Susquehanna  Railroad  were  merged  into  the  Northern  Central 
Railroad. 

During  the  Civil  War,  the  Northern  Central  lost  33  bridges,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Susquehanna  River  bridge,  which  the  citizens  of  Colum¬ 
bia  had  burned  to  protect  their  town  from  the  Confederates.  By  the 
time  the  war  ended  the  railroad  was  in  the  black,  due  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  revenue  it  received  for  hauling  war  material.  By  1872,  they 
had  replaced  all  the  temporary  wooden  bridges  with  steel  and  had 
laid  double  tracks  from  Baltimore  to  York. 

All  this  high  financial  maneuvering  was  of  course  not  noted  by 
the  town  of  Seven  Valleys  for  they  had  been  busily  using  the  rail- 
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road  both  during  and  after  the  Civil  War  shipping  the  things  they 
were  producing  and  importing. 

During  this  short  post-war  period,  Seven  Valleys  had  grown 
tremendously.  Henry  Bott,  who  had  been  running  the  store  at  the 
railroad,  had  purchased  a  large  block  of  land  from  Samuel  Behlor, 
which  was  South  of  the  lane  that  ran  behind  Cherry  Street.  He  laid 
off  lots  in  this  large  orchard  and  sold  them  to  various  people.  He 
opened  Church  Street  and  on  this  street,  at  what  is  now  the  inter¬ 
section  of  Church  and  Mason  Streets.  Henry  Tschopp  built  a  wagon 
shop,  where  he  did  blacksmithing.  To  the  rear  of  this  building,  on  the 
other  side  of  Mason  Street,  Bott  and  Diehl  built  and  operated  a  large 
wheel  and  rim  works,  which  later  became  the  cattle  barn  of  Emanuel 
Bupp.  Farther  up  the  street,  C.  W.  Caslow  built  and  operated  a 
cabinet  shop,  somewhere  around  the  home  now  occupied  by  Florence 
Waltemyer.  Mr.  Caslow  also  built  a  home  out  on  the  main  street, 
which  was  Cherry  Street.  A  large  hall  was  constructed  by  Henry  Bott, 
at  the  corner  of  Mason  and  East  Streets,  on  land  reclaimed  by  The 
Thomas  Ore  Company,  who  had  moved  their  diggings  farther  West 
toward  Main  Street.  This  hall  was  later  to  be  used  by  the  newly 
organized  Trinity  Lutheran  Church. 

On  Main  Street,  Nathan  Gladfelter,  who  was  single,  built  and 
operated  a  general  store,  next  to  the  railroad  crossing,  on  land  pur¬ 
chased  from  Michael  Behlor.  George  Tipton*  built  a  house  on  Main 
Street,  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  Clair  Fritz  family.  Of  course, 
Michael  Behlor,  the  son  of  Samuel  was  operating  his  public  house, 
called  the  Farmers  Hotel,  and  his  clientele  was  being  constantly 
increased  by  the  miners,  who  drank  rather  heavily. 

In  a  few  years  Nathan  Gladfelter  married  Henry  Fish  el’s  daughter 
and  built  a  house  on  Main  Street,  which  is  now  the  home  of 
Abraham  Waltemyer.  He  wanted  to  cash  in  on  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  miners  and  in  addition  to  keeping  his  store  daily,  opened  a 
bar  room  in  his  basement,  at  his  home  on  Main  Street.  His  daughter, 
Ives  Gladfelter  Bricker,  who  is  still  living,  says  that  'Top  could  not 
stand  to  see  the  children  of  the  miners  suffer  because  of  the  money 
they  spent  on  drinking,  so  he  closed  up  shop/7 

Nathan's  brother  Jesse  who  occupied  the  house  next  to  him  on 

*  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tipton  raised  the  orphan  John  Bennet  who  became  Jefferson’s 
practicing  physician. 
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Jesse  Gladfelter’s  house  on  Main  Street.  It  is  not  known  if  he  was  the  builder  or 
not.  He  worked  as  a  miller  in  Daniel  Henry’s  mill  and  was  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War.  He  reenlisted  in  the  army  after  the  Civil  War,  as  a  Corporal  in 
the  company  known  as  the  Patapsco  Guards,  under  Capt.  Brannian. 

Main  Street  had  just  come  home  from  the  Civil  War  with  a  new  bride 
from  Chambersburg,  he  was  working  for  Daniel  Henry  as  a  miller 
in  the  mill  across  the  stream.  He  and  Nathan  later  bought  the  mill 
from  Daniel  Henry. 

C'KO  C*s!> 

By  1875  David  Henry,  son  of  Daniel  Henry  mill  operator,  built  a 
public  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Water  Streets,  which  was  the 
latest  thing  in  taverns.  In  the  Review  of  York  County,  a  trade  pub¬ 
lication,  it  says  of  the  David  Henry  hotel,  'The  National  Hotel  was 
newly  built  expressly  for  a  public  house  by  David  Henry.  It  contains 
14  well-lighted,  ventilated  rooms,  furnished  tastefully,  heated  through¬ 
out  by  steam  heat  and  the  Bromell  and  Lanks  radiators.  The  dining 
room  is  on  the  first  floor  and  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  order.  The 
tables  being  supplied  with  the  choicest  products  of  farm  and  dairy, 
together  with  the  courteous  treatment  of  the  guests  and  the  modest 
rates,  make  it  without  exception  one  of  the  finest  houses  along  the 
road  (railroad). 
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“The  bar  is  well  arranged  and  contains  a  fine  line  of  wines,  liquor 
and  cigars.  For  the  accommodation  of  the  guests  with  their  own  teams 
a  stable  is  attached  that  will  hold  5  head  of  horses  and  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  here  that  Mr.  Henry  deals  extensively  in  buggies, 
wagons,  sleighs,  harness,  blankets  and  phosphates”. 

David  Henry  also  built  a  large  fertilizer  shed  behind  the  hotel  and 
it  was  here  that  he  sold  fertilizer  made  by  the  Koller  people  in 
Glen  Rock.  His  harness  sales  room  was  farther  up  Water  Street. 

Daniel  Henry  operated  the  huge  mill  complex  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Codorus  Creek,  on  Main  Street,  and  he  built  a  huge  ice  house 
and  factory  building  next  to  the  Codorus  Creek.  A  dam  was  thrown 
across  the  creek,  from  which  to  harvest  ice,  during  the  winter,  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream.  The  ice  was  preserved  by  the  saw 
dust  that  was  readily  available  from  the  saw  mill,  just  next  to  it.  Into 


The  David  Henry  National  Hotel  on  Water  and  Main  Streets.  This  photo  was 
taken  in  1940,  but  it  remained  exactly  the  same  as  when  David  Henry  built  it 
in  1875.  The  borough  council  met  here,  elections  were  held  here.  Town  meet¬ 
ings  of  any  sort,  wedding  receptions  and  a  variety  of  other  uses  were  found  for 
the  building.  It  was  a  respectable  house  and  did  not  tolerate  the  rowdyism  that 
was  sometimes  practiced  at  the  Farmers  Hotel  on  Main  Street. 
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The  Benjamin  Klinedinst  ice  cream  plant,  next  to  the  bridge,  over  the 
Codorus  Creek,  on  Main  Street.  Note  the  Daniel  Henry  mill  and  saw  mill  to 
the  left  of  the  ice  cream  plant. 


this  new  building  went  the  ice  cream  equipment  of  Benjamin  Kline- 
dinst,  who  in  the  meantime,  had  moved  into  the  North  side  of  Daniel 
Henry's  house  (now  Charles  Matthew  residence),  with  his  wife,  Sally, 
and  son,  Charles.  Here  in  this  plant,  on  the  Codorus  Creek,  he  made 
ice  cream  in  huge  tubs,  driven  by  a  steam  engine,  and  later  a  gasoline 
engine.  His  ice  cream  was  manufactured  for  both  wholesale  and  retail 
consumption  and  much  was  shipped  to  the  Baltimore  market  in 
10-gallon  iced  tubs.  It  required  a  tremendous  amount  of  ice  to  keep 
an  ice  cream  operation  moving  and  much  later  in  the  1900s,  when 
mild  winters  struck  the  area,  it  forced  this  factory  out  of  business. 

c+s> 

Winfield  Bott,  who  succeeded  his  father,  Henry  Bott,  in  the  store  ; 
business,  at  the  railroad  station,  was  living  across  the  tracks  in  the 
house  formerly  built  by  Daniel  Henry  (the  mill  operator)  and  later 
occupied  by  Noah  Lau,  also  erected  a  building  next  to  his  house  in 
which  he  began  the  manufacturing  of  ice  cream.  He  went  into 
this  on  a  fairly  large  scale  and  his  plant  was  also  powered  by  steam, 
shipping  ice  cream  to  the  Baltimore  market  along  with  B.  F.  Kline- 
dinst.  Thus,  Seven  Valleys  had  two  ice  cream  plants,  both  doing  an 
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The  ice  cream  plant  of  Winfield  Bott,  as  it  appeared  in  1970,  long  after  it 
was  no  longer  used.  It  was  enlarged  several  times  and  later  a  box  factory  was 
operated  on  the  second  floor.  The  retail  ice  cream  parlor  was  entered  through 
the  door  to  right  and  the  ice  cream  was  manufactured  in  the  basement. 

excellent  business  and  building  a  reputation  for  that  good  Seven 
Valleys  ice  cream. 

By  this  time  Daniel  Henry  had  died  and  Nathan  and  Jesse  Glad- 
felter  purchased  the  mill  property.  Jesse  moved  to  the  Daniel  Henry 
home  and  Washington  Henry  moved  into  the  tenant  house  and 
began  working  in  the  mill  under  Jesse.  Charles  Klinedinst,  son  of 
Benjamin  had  purchased  a  wood  lot,  rented  the  saw  mill  from  Jesse 
Gladfelter  and  went  into  the  lumber  business.  Later  he  was  the 
station  agent  at  Smyser  Station  and  later  on  dealt  extensively  in 
onions  and  potatoes.  Benjamin  Klinedinst  needed  more  ice  for  his 
operation  and  he  dug  a  large  pond  between  his  factory  and  the  saw 
mill,  tapping  the  mill  race  for  water. 

About  1875-76,  Cornelius  Gladfelter,  brother  of  Nathan  and 
Jesse,  built  and  operated  an  ice  cream  plant  at  Hanover  Junction, 
where  he  built  a  dam  across  the  Codorus  Creek  and  built  a  huge  ice 
house.  In  1878,  he  purchased  the  Dr.  Henry  Weiser  farm  (now 
Preston  Stine)  and  William  Bowman  moved  unto  it  to  do  farming 
on  a  share  basis. 
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Sometime  during  this  period,  Henry  Bott  had  built  a  coal  yard 
and  scale  house  on  the  railroad  siding  facing  Church  Street  and  was 
doing  a  good  business  in  soft  and  hard  coal. 

c^s!) 

During  this  post-war  period  The  Thomas  Ore  Company  was  going 
full  blast,  loading  many  hundreds  of  cars  with  iron  ore,  at  the  station 
where  the  narrow  gauge  tracks  paralleled  the  rail  siding.  This  ore  was 
in  great  demand  to  support  the  great  industrial  revolution,  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  South  and  the  expansion  in  the  West.  During 
this  period  three  of  Washington  Henry's  sisters  married  and  with 
their  new  husbands  headed  West  into  the  great  adventure,  one 
getting  as  far  West  as  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Bott  and  Diehl,  who  conducted  a  large  business  in  the  Spoke 
and  Rim  manufacturing  operation  found  it  necessary  to  build  a 
warehouse  across  the  street  just  behind  the  house  where  Jack  Glad- 
felter  lives  today. 

The  town  was  fairly  jumping  with  activity  of  every  description; 
the  taverns  were  full  every  night,  in  the  day  time  salesmen  of  every 
description,  coming  in  on  trains,  would  rent  the  teams  available  at 
the  many  livery  stables  in  town,  and  scour  the  countryside,  selling 
anything  of  every  description.  The  town  was  reeling  with  success, 
but  not  all  was  well. 

Christopher  Hunsman,  who  lived  in  the  last  house  on  Cherry 
Street,  had  died  and  his  estate  was  insolvent.  In  October  of  1876, 
the  Sheriff  of  York  County  seized  his  assets  and  sold  them  at  public 
sale.  The  highest  bidder,  for  the  house  on  Cherry  Street,  was  John 
K.  Zeigler  and  his  brother,  to  whom  it  was  “struck  off"  for  $600.00. 
What  became  of  his  wife  after  the  sale  remains  a  mystery,  but  the 
sad  tale,  that  was  recorded  in  Sheriff's  Deed  Book  of  York  County, 
Page  78,  Vol.  1,  could  never  tell  the  story  of  heartache  and  privation 
this  action  surely  caused. 

<Ns9 

For  about  115  years  the  people  of  Seven  Valleys  had  been  at¬ 
tending  either  Friedensaal's  or  Ziegler's  Churches  and  sending  their 
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children  to  the  parochial  schools  they  both  operated.  Now,  with  the 
new  public  school  system  in  operation,  there  was  a  lessened  need 
for  the  village  to  continue  their  ties  with  the  two  churches  and  it 
was  decided,  in  1868,  to  try  and  establish  a  congregation  in  town.  At 
a  council  meeting  in  Ziegler's  Church,  where  this  proposed  move 
was  discussed,  some  one  remarked,  “ITs  the  Republicans,  they  just 
don't  want  to  worship  with  the  Democrats." 

However,  the  synod  was  contacted  and  Rev.  C.  J.  Deininger  was 
sent  to  organize  a  congregation  in  Seven  Valleys,  and  on  July  4,  1868, 
Henry  Bott  and  wife  deeded  a  plot  of  ground  to  George  Shive  and 
Henry  Fish  el,  the  trustees  of  the  newly  formed  congregation,  for 
$1,600.00.  The  building  included  on  this  deed,  was  located  on  East 
Street  and  was  built  by  Henry  Bott  some  years  earlier  for  use  as  a 
town  hall.  Many  public  gatherings  were  held  here  before  this. 

The  new  congregation  used  the  building  for  three  years  and  then 
purchased  a  lot,  again  from  Henry  Bott,  and  built  a  new  church  in 
the  new  section  of  town,  where  the  church  stands  to  this  day.  It 
was  dedicated  as  Trinity  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.* 

By  1871,  the  corner  stone  of  the  church  was  laid  and  in  it  was 
placed  the  Holy  Bible,  Luther's  Small  Catechism,  Book  of  Member- 


Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  dedicated  in  1872.  The  new  church  organization 
was  composed  of  40  members.  It  is  not  known  if  they  counted  children  and 

women  as  members. 


*  See  history  of  churches. 
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ship,  copy  of  Lutheran  Observer,  American  Lutheran  Mie  Democrat 
and  a  brief  history  of  the  Church.  The  church  council  at  that  time 
was  Joel  Henry,  Henry  Bott,  C.  B.  Caslow,  Henry  Tschopp  and 
Nathan  Gladfelter. 

By  1875,  they  had  joined  with  Friedensaars  to  form  a  Seven 
Valleys  Charge,  with  one  minister,  on  the  stipulated  condition  that 
Friedensaars  could  have  services  half  German  and  half  English, 
which  required  a  bilingual  minister.  Bupp's  Church  also  was  slated 
to  join  the  Charge,  but  this  never  materialized.  A  cemetery  committee 
was  appointed  to  draw  up  bylaws  for  the  cemetery,  located  on  Mount 
Prospect.*  On  April  18  of  this  year  they  sold  the  old  stable  on  the 
land  of  the  former  church  building  to  William  Stine,  presumably 
to  be  torn  down. 


c*i>  C+& 

The  farms  around  Seven  Valleys  were  now  going  heavily  into 
the  dairy  business  and  hundreds  of  cans  of  milk  were  shipped  daily 
from  Smyser  Station,  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad.  At  four  in 
the  morning  you  could  hear  the  loud  rattling  of  milk  cans,  as  scores 
of  farmers  from  the  surrounding  dairies  brought  their  filled  milk  cans 
to  the  station,  and  loaded  them  unto  the  milk  platform  where  the 
Railway  Express  agent  tagged  them  and  loaded  them  on  the  five 
o'clock  milk  train  for  Baltimore.  This,  of  course,  went  on  at  all  the 
stations  along  the  railroad;  Larue,  Hanover  Junction,  Glen  Rock,  etc. 

Coming  in  every  evening,  on  the  five  o'clock  local  train,  were  the 
same  amount  of  empty  milk  cans,  as  had  been  shipped  out  that 
morning  full  of  milk,  and  the  same  noisy  procedure  was  again  re¬ 
enacted  when  the  Express  Agent  gathered  them  together  and  stored 
them  in  the  warehouse,  in  the  store  building,  where  Winfield  Bott 
was  storekeeper.  The  ice  cream  factories  were  using  a  lot  of  milk  and 
cream  and  this  also  added  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  farms. 

C+-9  C+S> 

Soon,  David  Henry,  who  owned  the  Winfield  Bott  ice  cream  fac¬ 
tory,  was  to  enlarge  the  building  and  enter  into  a  financial  arrange- 

*  A  burial  ground  apparently  was  in  use  on  this  hill  for  some  time  on  the  land  of 
Samuel  Behlor  (now  the  Treva  Ruhland  farm)  for  Barney  McClune  was  buried 
there  in  1868. 
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The  milk  stand  at  Smyser  Station.  In  this  photo  the  stand  contains  ice  cream 
tubs,  iced,  filled  and  ready  for  shipment  on  a  local  train  heading  South.  Note 
the  Railway  Express  wagon,  of  which  this  station  had  two. 


ment  with  Mr.  Bott,  concerning  the  ice  cream  business.  This,  of 
course,  was  the  largest  of  all  the  ice  cream  plants  and  they  too 
shipped  their  product  to  Baltimore.  There  were  3  ice  cream  plants  in 
operation,  selling  most  of  the  product  in  Baltimore.  All  the  plants 
maintained  an  ice  cream  parlor  where  patrons  could  go  to  eat  ice 
cream  and  drink  soda  pop,  and  they  soon  became  the  social  centers, 
for  people  who  did  not  care  to  eat  in  or  patronize  the  hotels. 

It  was  nothing  for  many  to  get  on  the  train  and  go  to  Hanover 
Junction  for  a  plate  of  ice  cream,  for  it  was  a  very  pleasant  walk  back 
to  town,  and  if  you  didn't  care  to  walk  you  could  take  the  train  back 
to  town,  as  they  passed  through  about  every  hour  and  the  fare 
was  only  5  cents. 


The  ice  cream  plants  required  a  tremendous  amount  of  labor, 
especially  in  the  cutting  and  storing  of  ice.  Those  who  used  a  com¬ 
bination  of  leaves  and  sawdust  to  preserve  the  ice  had  to  send  scores 
of  people  out  into  the  woods  in  the  fall,  to  rake  leaves  from  morn- 
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ing  till  night,  which  they  put  on  huge  piles  beside  the  ice  house. 
Tremendous  piles  of  sawdust  were  also  needed  which  were  hauled 
there  from  the  saw  mills  and  kept  until  time  for  use. 

The  largest  ice  house  in  the  area  was  erected  by  Henry  and  Lau, 
a  little  later,  in  the  ice  house  road  valley.  There,  a  large  dam  was 
built  and  in  the  winter,  when  the  ice  was  about  8"  thick,  the  ice 
crews  would  get  ready  with  ice  saws,  and  after  the  entire  area  of 
ice  was  scored  or  marked,  by  driving  a  mule  over  the  ice,  pulling  a 
marking  harrow,  the  ice  was  then  sawed  into  3'  x  3'  x  8"  blocks, 
ready  to  be  put  into  the  ice  house.  The  ice  was  floated  into  the  ice 
house,  which  immediately  bordered  the  water,  and  stored  into  layers 
with  a  layer  of  the  leaf-saw  dust  mixture  between  each  layer  of  ice, 
until  it  reached  the  roof.  The  ice  had  to  last  all  summer,  until  the 
next  freeze,  or  production  of  ice  cream  could  not  go  on.  This  was  a 
constant  worry  to  the  ice  cream  men,  for  a  mild  winter  meant  a 
year  of  loss. 

In  later  years,  Guy  Warner,  who  worked  for  Noah  Lau,  spent  the 
entire  fall  months  every  day  raking  leaves.  It  must  have  been  an 
exhausting  job  to  say  the  least.  But  this  task  was  most  necessary  to 
keep  the  ice  cream  factories  moving. 

Seven  Valleys  ice  cream  was  delicious,  and  Smyser  Station,  here 


The  ruins  of  the  David  Henry-Noah  Lau  ice  house.  Located  in  the  “ice 
house  valley”,  on  what  is  now  the  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  farm.  The  large 
dam  was  about  20  feet  high  and  perhaps  200  feet  in  length.  The  dam  also 
had  a  race,  which  went  to  the  farm  barn  yard,  about  500  feet  away,  for  use  in 

watering  the  stock. 
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in  Seven  Valleys,  is  reputed  to  be  the  first  place  in  United  States, 
that  ice  cream  was  shipped  commercially  from,  by  rail. 

George  Shive  was  operating  a  blacksmith  shop  during  this  time, 
on  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets.  It  is  not  clear  if 
he,  or  Henry  Stine,  built  the  shop.  At  any  rate,  there  were  two  black¬ 
smiths  operating  in  town,  and  so  many  teams  and  wagons  for  hire, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  track  of  them.  Dr.  Henry  Weiser  had  died 
by  then,  and  Dr.  Allen  Gladfelter  was  practicing  in  his  stead,  in  the 
same  house.  Dr.  Gladfelter  died  a  very  early  death  (he  was  only  32), 
and  Dr.  Silas  Jones  remained  the  only  physician  in  town. 

c^s*)  G'-f-S 

At  this  point  in  time,  in  the  County  as  well  as  all  over  the 
country,  secret  organizations  were  being  formed,  called  lodges  and 
were  patterned  after  the  ancient  Greek  fraternities,  and  of  course 
Seven  Valleys,  which  was  now  on  the  main  line  from  Baltimore  to 
York  by  1876,  had  organized  a  secret  society  called  Zion  Lodge  #447 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,*  which  was  a  part  of  a  nation-wide 
organization.  The  first  officers  were:  James  Sharon,  George  Shaffer, 
Alex  Klinedinst,  Martin  Diehl,  George  Caslow,  H.  I.  Gladfelter, 
Aden  Tschopp,  Henry  Brenneman  and  Reuben  Henry.  The  entrance 
fee  was  $7.00  and  practically  the  entire  male  population  of  the  town 
joined.  Dr.  Silas  Jones,  a  physician  practicing  in  town  at  the  time, 
was  an  active  member. 

They  held  meetings  in  a  hall  owned  by  David  Henry  and  on 
several  occasions  had  meeting-meals  at  the  National  Hotel,  much 
like  the  present-day  Lion’s  Clubs  hold  meetings. 

In  July  of  1879,  they  held  a  picnic  to  raise  money  and  they  hired 
the  Loganville  Brass  Band  and  built  a  32'  square  dance  floor  for 
the  occasion. 

In  1880,  David  Henry  raised  the  rent  on  his  meeting  room  to 
$28.00  per  year,  so  they  decided  to  build  a  lodge  hall  for  themselves, 
which  was  dedicated  in  1881.  For  that  dedication,  H.  I.  Gladfelter 
and  P.  C.  Gladfelter,  wrote  a  very  lengthy  poem,  which  they  had 
printed.  The  poem  was  entitled.  'The  Knights  of  Pythias,  From 
Without  and  From  Within”.  .  .  .  The  last  verse  was  as  follows: 

*  See  History  of  Organizations. 
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"As  for  donkeys  and  monkeys  and  wild  mountain  goats, 

Hyenas  or  tigers  or  stiff  bristled  shoats, 

Hot  gridirons,  greased  poles  or  oceans  to  drink, 

We  have  nothing  to  say,  but  invite  you  to  think; 

As  to  roasting  alive,  or  to  strip  off  the  skin— 

Your  twinkling  eye  tells  us,  "now  that  is  too  thin” 

And  truth  is  convincing,  we  need  not  to  strive 
To  prove  that  who  entered  .  .  .  went  out  still  alive.” 

The  building  the  lodge  built  on  Church  Street  was  a  three-story 
structure  with  a  lodge  hall  on  the  top  floor,  an  auditorium  on  the 
second  floor  fitted  with  stage  across  the  front  and  furnished  with 
church  pews  they  had  purchased  from  the  old  church  at  Hanover 
Junction.  The  first  floor  was  made  into  three  rooms,  two  of  which 
they  rented  to  a  Mr.  Rudisill  for  a  cigar  store  or  a  cigar  factory,  it  is 
not  clear  which.  Howard  Henry  later  rented  the  entire  first  floor 
around  1885.  He  operated  a  general  store  there  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  when  his  son  Spencer  took  over  and  became  post  master  and 
moved  the  post  office  into  the  building  also. 

The  Seven  Valleys  String  Band  was  the  first  applicant  to  rent  the 
second  floor,  holding  weekly  practice  there,  for  a  period  of  ten  years, 


The  Knights  of  Pythias  three-story  lodge  hall,  on  Church  Street.  At  the  time 
this  photo  was  taken,  the  Seven  Valleys  Post  Office  and  the  S.  E.  Henry  store 

were  on  the  first  floor. 
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at  a  rent  of  $10.00  per  year.  It  is  not  known  if  this  band  ever  per¬ 
formed  or  how  long  the  organization  lasted.  It  appears  as  though 
James  Sharon,  who  worked  in  the  coal  yard,  was  the  leader  of  this 
organization. 

Weekly  "Magic  Lantern  Shows”  were  held  in  the  second  floor 
auditorium  at  least  for  one  winter  season. 

(NO  (NO 

It  is  not  quite  clear  just  who  began  the  manufacturing  of  cigars 
in  Seven  Valleys,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  W.  F.  Weihmiller,  who 
came  here  directly  from  Germany,  sometime  around  1870.  It  was 
during  the  time  when  P.  A.  and  S.  Small  of  York  was  exporting,  from 
the  port  of  Baltimore,  the  Susquehanna  basin  "shoe  string  tobacco”, 
to  Bremen,  Germany.  Bremen  at  that  time  was  a  leading  tobacco 
processing  and  cigar  making  center  in  Germany  and  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  where  W.  F.  Weihmiller  learned  the  art  of  cigar  making. 

At  any  rate,  Mr.  Weihmiller  showed  up  here  in  Seven  Valleys  and 
established  a  small  factory  (no  one  knows  the  location),  and  taught 
some  villagers  to  make  cigars.  During  that  period  of  time,  nearly 
every  male  drank  whiskey  and  smoked  cigars  and  the  cigar  industry 
grew  rather  rapidly,  as  many  people  here  in  the  valley,  learned  this 
new  trade,  to  furnish  cigars  for  the  large  market  in  the  big  cities. 
Tobacco  was  readily  available  in  the  Lancaster  County  area,  and  the 
fine  burly  tobacco  was  brought  from  Virginia  to  furnish  the  "wrapper” 
for  this  product. 

In  fact,  the  cigar  industry  grew  so  fast  in  town  and  moved  so 
rapidly  that  it  would  make  your  head  swim.  It  was  not  at  all  difficult 
to  sell  the  product,  once  it  was  manufactured,  for  on  nearly  every 
train  coming  into  Seven  Valleys,  there  arrived  a  cigar  broker,  looking 
for  a  factory  to  make  the  brand  of  cigar  he  was  selling.  These  brokers 
furnished  bands  to  be  put  on  cigars  for  the  various  brands  they  were 
representing,  and  most  of  the  cigars  made  here  in  town  were  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  custom  basis,  under  some  one  else’s  brand  and  band. 

Weihmiller  was  not  operating  very  long  until  Nathan  Gladfelter, 
the  local  store  keeper,  built  a  small  shop  beside  his  general  store 
on  Main  Street  and  also  began  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  In  the 
coming  decade,  or  two,  young  people  from  the  surrounding  towns 
and  farms  flocked  to  Seven  Valleys  to  learn  the  trade. 
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It  was  simply  set  up  in  this  manner;  a  novice  would  be  taught  by 
an  experienced  cigar  maker  to  roll  the  cigar.  The  novice  was  required 
to  roll  as  many  thousands  of  cigars  as  it  took  to  make  him  expert  at 
the  art,  at  no  compensation.  Then  when  he  could  roll  a  cigar,  that 
was  fit  to  sell  in  the  cheaper  brand  category,  he  was  paid  so  much 
per  cigar  for  every  one  that  was  acceptable  to  the  owner. 

The  following  entries  in  the  time  book  of  Henry  Kuntz,  cigar 
manufacturer,  will  illustrate  the  amount  of  money  an  experienced 
cigar  maker  could  realize: 

Jennie  Reever,  in  the  month  of  June,  1890,  made  “out  and  out,”  5400  cigars; 
she  was  paid  $16.50. 

Sue  Kling,  in  the  month  of  June,  1890,  made  “out  and  out,”  8100  cigars; 
she  was  paid  $25.45. 

These  cigars  were  manufactured  under  the  brand  name  of  “Private  Stock” 
and  Mr.  Henry  Kuntz  received  approximately  2  cents  a  piece  for  them.  Of 
course,  he  had  to  buy  the  tobacco,  have  it  conditioned  and  stripped,  have  the 
cigars  banded  and  packed  into  boxes  and  cases,  maintain  and  heat  the  factory. 
They  were  nearly  all  shipped  freight  collect.  He  had  no  income  tax  to  pay,  so  if 
he  employed  50  workers,  making  an  average  of  6000  cigars  each  per  month,  he 
could  realize  about  $3000.00  per  month  on  the  300,000  cigars  he  shipped  during 
that  month  as  net  profit. 

Over  the  years  of  cigar  manufacturing,  here  in  Seven  Valleys,  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  learned  to  make  cigars  and  as  time  progressed,  the 
cigar  maker  could  make  a  decent  living,  as  will  be  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  built  and  owned  homes  here  in  Seven  Valleys 
and  had  their  children  educated  in  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
However,  the  cards  were  all  stacked  on  the  side  of  the  owner  and  cigar 
manufacturers  were  usually  prominent  people  of  the  community.  It  is 
said  that  Red  Lion,  which  was  the  real  center  of  the  cigar  industry  in 
the  county,  had  more  millionaires  than  the  city  of  York. 

Nathan  Gladfelter's  business  grew  and  he  was  finally  employing 
about  50  “hands”  in  his  factory  on  Main  Street.  In  the  meantime,  his 
sister  Lucy,  who  had  married  Henry  Kuntz,  who  made  cigars  for 
Nathan,  moved  into  the  house  vacated  by  Jesse  Gladfelter,  when  he 
purchased  the  mill  from  Daniel  Henry's  estate,  and  with  her  new 
husband  built  a  factory  and  began  the  manufacture  of  cigars.  They 
did  strictly  custom  manufacturing  for  name  brands,  and  even  though 
they  eventually  opened  a  branch  factory  in  Loganville,  they  never 
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The  Henry  Kuntz  Cigar  Factory  Employees 


1st  row,  L.  to  R.:  - , - ,  Estella  Shaffer,  Lillie  Henry, - 

2nd  row,  L.  to  R.:  Alice  Geiselman,  Betz  Kessler,  Sallie  Hoover,  Sallie  Buch- 
myer,  Henry  Kuntz,  Lou  Kuntz,  Ada  Henry,  Fannie  Gladfelter,  Lottie  Bott 
and  Myrtle  Groff.  3rd  row,  L.  to  R.:  Robert  Kuntz,  G.  Huet,  Albert  Schmeak, 
Jim  Searle,  Frank  Buchmyer,  Elmer  Hamme,  Hattie  Gladfelter,  Pete  Brillhart, 
Fred  Bupp,  Clarence  Albers,  Harry  Shive,  Harry  Groff,  Bert  Gentzler,  Harry 
Hoover, - ,  Lewis  Gladfelter  and  William  Buchmyer,  Sr. 


made  cigars  under  their  own  brand  name.  At  their  peak,  they  em¬ 
ployed  about  70  “hands”  at  the  two  factories. 

Harry  I.  Gladfelter  built  and  operated  a  cigar  factory  at  Hanover 
Junction,  where  he  made  his  own  brand,  “Belle  of  York”  and  em¬ 
ployed  about  50  “hands.”  Theodore  Gladfelter  opened  a  factory  on 
Water  Street,  next  to  the  Ice  Cream  Factory  and  employed  about 
20  “hands.” 

The  growth  of  the  cigar  industry  here  in  Seven  Valleys  is  difficult 
to  trace  in  sequence,  as  there  were  so  many  changes  over  the  years,  but 
there  could  have  been  at  one  time  about  400  cigar  makers  employed 
simultaneously.  This  may  not  be  the  case,  however,  as  they  may  have 
overlapped  in  their  tenure. 
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Of  course,  the  tobacco  came  from  Lancaster  County  mostly  as  well 
as  from  Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  was  shipped  here,  unstripped,  in 
large  cases,  about  4'  x  3'  x  3'.  These  cases  were  very  heavy  and  very 
difficult  to  handle.  The  tobacco  was  of  two  types;  the  fillers  and  the 
binders.  The  type  of  cigar  made  here  was  the  long  filler  type;  that  is, 
the  inside  of  the  cigar  consisted  of  several  long  strips  of  filler  tobacco 
running  the  full  length  of  the  cigar.  This  was  bound  or  rolled  into 
shape  through  the  use  of  a  binder  leaf,  which  was  wrapped  around 
the  bunched  filler.  It  was  put  into  a  mould,  which  gave  it  the  desired 
shape  and  then  wrapped  with  a  very  fine  tobacco,  called  a  wrapper. 
As  the  industry  developed  and  better  cigars  bringing  more  money  were 
made,  the  very  finest  Havana  wrapper  tobacco  was  brought  here. 

After  the  tobacco  was  received  it  had  to  be  very  carefully  cared  for 
and  conditioned  in  large  zinc-lined  bins,  or  humidors,  and  it  required 
a  very  skilled  handler  to  get  it  into  the  right  condition  so  that  it  could 
be  stripped  (take  out  the  stem).  This  stripping  was  done  by  the 
townspeople  in  their  homes,  and  nearly  every  house  in  town  took  in 
tobacco  to  be  stripped,  by  all  members  of  the  family  not  employed 
in  the  factory.  The  children,  older  folks  and  wives  of  the  cigar  makers 
all  stripped  tobacco  and  there  was  hardly  a  person  living  in  Seven 
Valleys,  who  at  one  time  or  another,  did  not  strip  tobacco.  This  was 
done  by  the  pound  and  the  stems  were  allowed  to  be  kept  by  the 
strippers  for  use  as  fertilizer  on  their  gardens.  The  stripped  tobacco 
was  booked  (smoothed  out  and  tied  into  a  book)  and  returned  to  the 
factory  in  especially  made  book  holder  cases.  The  lesser  skilled 
stripper,  such  as  the  kids,  stripped  the  fillers  and  the  more  skilled, 
stripped  the  binders. 

When  it  came  to  the  expensive  wrapper,  that  was  a  different  story, 
as  only  the  most  delicate  hands  were  allowed  to  touch  this  precious 
leaf,  a  very  silky,  tender,  beautifully  textured  product,  that  was 
counted  as  it  was  stripped  and  booked.  In  this  leaf,  was  the  secret  of 
the  aroma,  the  taste  and  the  texture  of  the  smoke  and  how  it  was 
cured  and  flavored  was  a  closely  guarded  secret,  especially  with  the 
manufacturer  who  made  cigars  under  his  own  brand  name. 

In  the  large  zinc-lined  bins  the  tobacco  was  tenderly  shaken  and 
put  into  layers  and  cured  with  rum,  sugar,  whiskey,  anise,  or  flavor  of 
any  kind,  and  sprinkled  with  water  until  just  the  right  taste  was  ac¬ 
complished  for  the  brand  desired.  When  testing  a  new  cigar,  it  was 
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smoked  and  the  smoke  was  allowed  to  gently  float  in  thick  billows 
in  the  air,  through  which  the  tester  passed  his  hands,  and  rubbing  his 
fingers  together  very  gently  to  feel  the  texture  of  the  smoke.  Each 
brand  had  its  own  “feel”  as  well  as  its  own  peculiar  taste  and  aroma. 

The  tobacco,  after  stripping,  was  taken  to  the  cigar  maker,  who 
rolled  the  tobacco,  beginning  with  the  filler  leaves  bunched  together, 
bound  by  the  rolling  of  this  mass  with  a  binder  leaf  and  then  rolled 
finally  with  the  flavored  wrapper.  The  idea  of  being  a  good  cigar  maker 
was  to  acquire  the  skill  to  cut  out  of  a  leaf  of  tobacco  as  much  binder 
as  possible  without  waste  and  this  was  especially  true  with  the  expen¬ 
sive  wrapper.  After  the  cigar  was  filled  and  bound,  it  was  placed  into  a 
mould  of  the  correct  shape  and  left  to  set  in  presses,  after  which  it 

The  Nathan  Gladfelter  Cigar  Factory  Employees 


Left  to  right,  1st  row:  Hamilton  Rudisill,  William  Kopp,  Henry  Hess, - , 

. — — - — .,  Nathan  Gladfelter,  Herman  Albers,  Edward  Reisinger,  Arthur  Ferree, 
Jacob  Koller,  Fred  Bupp,  Dan  Ferree,  William  Kessler,  William  Kochenour  and 

William  Bupp.  2nd  row,  L.  to  R.: - , - ,  Bert  Gentzler,  Clarence 

Albers,  Gil  Weik,  Hamilton  Hamme,  Arthur  Kochenour,  William  Gladfelter, 

Nathan  C.  Gladfelter,  Harvey  Heiss,  Edward  Hewet,  - ,  Fred  Shive, 

Hattie  Gladfelter,  Annie  Miller,  Lillie  Gladfelter,  Thomas  Searle  and - 

Three  girls  back  of  row  2:  Jesta  Gladfelter,  Mable  Gladfelter  and  Iva  Hamme. 

3rd  row,  L.  to  R.:  Edward  Ferree,  - ,  Cornelius  Henry,  Ida  Searle, 

Marea  Shaffer,  Sue  Behler,  Lucy  Gladfelter,  Estella  Shaffer,  Annie  Walters, 

Elsie  Rudisill,  Ada  Henry, _ ,  Leah  Buchmyer,  Amanda  Rudisill,  Emma 

Walters  and  John  Weik  in  derby. 
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Church  Street  (1900),  looking  West.  First  house  on  left  was  Emanuel  Bupp’s, 
First  house  on  right  was  the  Bott  house,  later  Jesse  Deveney  and  second  house 
on  right  was  the  Fred  Kintz  home. 


Trinity  Lutheran  Church  interior,  as  it  appeared  around  1900. 
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was  removed  and  rolled  with  the  wrapper,  tied  into  bundles  of  fifty 
and  sent  to  the  packing  room. 

There  in  the  packing  room  the  cigars  were  sorted  into  three  distinct 
shades  and  packed  into  rights  and  lefts  (direction  of  grain)  in  boxes, 
then  sent  to  the  banders  who  put  on  the  bands,  put  them  back  into 
the  boxes  and  nailed  them  shut.  They  were  then  packed  into  large 
cases  and  shipped  to  market. 

All  the  while,  the  product  had  to  be  kept  at  the  proper  moisture 
throughout  the  entire  operation. 

It  should  be  stated  here,  that  when  a  cigar  maker  put  on  the 
wrapper,  a  small  amount  of  paste  was  required  to  finish  off  the  smok¬ 
ing  end,  then  the  lighting  end  would  be  cut  off.  Many  cigar  makers, 
especially  the  men,  would  bite  off  this  end  and  use  the  tongue  to 
smooth  the  wrapper  into  place.  They  retained  the  tobacco  in  their 
mouth  and  chewed  it,  for  beside  nearly  every  male  cigar  maker's 
bench  was  a  spittoon.  The  mouth  was  full  of  tobacco  from  morning 
until  night. 

To  watch  a  cigar  maker  roll  a  long  filler  cigar  was  like  seeing  the 
performance  of  a  beautiful  ballet.  From  the  time  he  made  the  first  cut 
of  the  binder  his  hands  and  body  go  through  the  most  graceful  move¬ 
ments  at  every  step  in  the  making,  until  with  the  final  graceful  twirl, 
the  cigar  goes  invariably  to  the  mouth,  where  the  lips  put  the  final 
beautiful  shape  to  the  drawing  end  of  a  cigar. 

At  the  height  of  the  cigar  making  business  in  town,  one  smelled 
tobacco  everywhere;  at  church,  at  weddings,  at  funerals,  etc.  Even  the 
kids  smelled  of  tobacco,  and  the  beautiful  sweet  odor  that  escaped 
from  the  sweltering  curing  rooms  was  a  delight. 

C^5  C+S> 

During  this  fast  growing  period  of  the  industry,  David  Henry  and 
Noah  Lau  started  a  cigar  box  factory  on  the  second  floor  of  the  ice 
cream  plant,  after  Winfield  Bott  left  town.  They  employed  about 
twenty  men  and  women  in  the  operation  and  furnished  boxes  to  all 
the  cigar  factories  in  town. 

Noah  Lau,  who  was  the  son  of  a  mason  in  Glen  Rock,  married 
David  Henry's  daughter,  Laura,  in  the  Lutheran  Church,  here  in 
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Seven  Valleys,  and  moved  into  the  newly  renovated  former  Winfield 
Bott  home,  next  to  the  ice  cream  plant.  After  the  death  of  David 
Henry,  Noah  Lau  continued  in  the  ice  cream  business  on  into  the 
1920s.  He  built  a  second  huge  ice  house  at  the  rear  of  the  ice  cream 
plant  and  dug  a  pond,  in  which  the  present  Fire  Company  building 
now  stands.  He  secured  the  water  through  a  long  pipeline  to  the 
stream  on  the  now  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  farm.  Later  he  built  a  pipe 
line  to  the  mill  race  across  the  Codorus  Creek  on  the  Jesse  Gladfelter 
mill  property,  and  used  ram  power  to  force  water  to  the  ice  cream 
plant  for  use  in  washing  cans  and  such. 

(NO 

The  town  of  Seven  Valleys  was  reeling  with  success  and  it  seemed 
that  nothing  could  stop  it.  Houses  were  being  built,  mostly  double, 
for  the  numerous  cigar  makers,  and  by  now  farmers,  who  were  retir¬ 
ing,  were  building  houses  in  town  and  coming  here  to  live.  The 
Church  was  growing  and  the  hotels  were  doing  a  “land-grant”  busi¬ 
ness.  Lenora  Lau  Gladfelter,  in  a  recent  interview,  said  “my  grand¬ 
father,  David  Henry,  did  a  wonderful  business  at  the  National  Hotel, 
but  he  never  sold  a  man  a  drink,  that  was  about  to  get  drunk.”  Sales¬ 
men  were  arriving  daily  on  the  many  passenger  trains,  that  stopped 
here  every  hour  or  so.  They  would  hire  horses  and  buggies  from  the 
hotel  stables  and  scour  the  country  side,  selling  the  farmers  anything 
from  fertilizer  to  underwear. 

Of  course  all  was  not  silver-lined,  for  after  George  Caslow’s  death 
in  1877,  his  cabinet  shop  on  Church  Street  was  sold  at  Sheriffs  sale 
to  the  Seven  Valleys  Building  Association  (a  local  financial  group  that 
financed  building)  for  $750.00. 


(NO  (NO 

During  the  winter  of  1883,  a  religious  revival  swept  through  the 
community.  Many  people  of  the  village  had  long  been  slightly  dissat¬ 
isfied  with  the  conservative  Lutheran  worship  and  staid  practices  of 
the  people,  and  as  this  was  the  period  wherein  the  great  evangelist 
Dwight  L.  Moody  was  causing  such  a  fervor  nationwide,  there  were 
those  who  longed  for  this  type  of  religion. 

Since  Trinity  Lutheran  was  without  a  regular  minister,  for  this 
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St.  Paul's  United  Methodist  Church,  built  in  1896,  as  a  result  of  a  revival  held 
in  1883.  It  served  its  congregation  until  1978  when  it  closed  its  doors. 


short  period,  a  supply  minister  was  called;  a  Rev.  Crumbling,  who 
began  to  preach  in  the  traditional  evangelistic  manner.  This  of  course 
did  not  please  the  traditional  Lutherans  and  they  soon  called  another 
supply  minister. 

The  Rev.  Crumbling  stayed  on  in  Seven  Valleys  to  preach  to  the 
evangelicals,  as  they  were  called.  He  rented  the  second  floor  of  the 
Pythian  Lodge  Hall  and  began  to  hold  evangelistic  revival  services 
there,  at  which  more  than  75  confessed  conversion  and  united  with 
the  church. 

In  1885,  an  Evangelical  Sunday  School*  was  organized  and  in  1896 
the  present  edifice  was  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $1800.00,  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Church  Streets.  The  church  building  was  in  continuous  use 
until  1978,  when  its  membership,  being  reduced  to  several  families, 
closed  its  doors. 


C^sfl 

In  1883,  the  schoolhouse,  up  on  the  hill,  burned  to  the  ground. 
This  was  a  catastrophe,  but  the  people  of  the  town  rose  to  the  emer¬ 
gency  and  on  August  18  of  that  year,  met  in  the  public  house  of 
David  Henry  and  proposed  establishing  an  independent  school  dis- 

*  See  History  of  Churches. 
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trict;  “due  public  notice  being  given  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the 
meeting  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  order  of  York  County,  and 
after  being  duly  sworn  according  to  law  and  after  inquiring  of  the 
citizens  residing  within  the  proposed  school  district,  we  the  peti¬ 
tioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  proper  and  expedient  that  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioners  be  granted.” 

They  laid  out  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  school  district  and 
the  court  granted  permission  to  form  “The  Seven  Valley  Indepen¬ 
dent  Springfield  and  North  Codorus  School  District,”*  with  the 
power  to  tax  all  property  holders  with-in  that  boundary  for  school 
purposes  only.  There  were  three  exceptions,  however,  as  J.  E.  De- 
veney,  Curtis  Fishel  and  Franklin  Henry,  petitioned  the  court  to  be 
excluded  from  this  school  district. 

In  1883,  a  schoolhouse  was  built  on  lands  located  where  the  Seven 
Valleys  Post  Office  now  stands.  It  was  one  room  only,  but  ten  years 
later  they  added  another  room,  as  the  population  grew.  The  commit¬ 
tee  that  saw  this  project  to  fruition  was  composed  of  Nathan  Glad- 
felter,  Noah  Henry,  G.  B.  Caslow,  Theo.  Gladfelter,  J.  W.  Koller, 


The  Seven  Valleys  schoolhouse.  The  original  structure  was  only  half  this  large. 
The  back  room  was  added  ten  years  later,  in  1893. 


See  History  of  School  in  Seven  Valleys. 
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Jesse  Gladfelter,  George  Kintz,  Sarah  Bott,  J.  F.  Garbrick,  E.  E. 
Hamme,  Martin  Walter,  Henry  Kuntz,  George  Rowe,  C.  C.  Richards 
and  Henry  Wittig. 

On  September  7,  1886,  a  long  freight  train  rounded  the  bend,  com¬ 
ing  into  Seven  Valleys  from  the  East.  It  was  traveling  at  a  slow  speed, 
as  the  grade  from  Gladfelter’s  Station  was  long  and  hard  all  the  way 
to  the  summit  at  New  Freedom  and  the  single  engine  had  a  difficult 
time  pulling  the  train. 

As  it  approached  the  station  platform  back  of  Howard  Henry’s 
house  on  Cherry  Street,  10-year-old  Harry  Hall  took  a  run  and  “hopped 
the  freight”  as  it  was  called.  He  missed  the  ladder  and  fell  beneath 
the  wheels  of  the  train. 

When  the  train  had  passed  he  lay  on  the  tracks,  with  both  legs 
severed  above  the  knees.  He  was  bleeding  profusely  and  people  at  the 
station  rushed  to  his  aid,  but  it  was  futile.  He  was  losing  blood  rapidly 
and  was  seemingly  going  into  shock. 

They  carried  him  to  Bott’s  store  at  the  station  and  laid  him  on  the 
porch.  He  received  medical  aid  from  Dr.  Allen  Gladfelter  but  nothing 


A  picture  of  Smyser  Station  at  Seven  Valleys.  X  X  marks  the  spot  where  Harry 
Hall  fell  beneath  the  wheels  of  a  freight  train  while  trying  to  “hop  the  freight/’ 
for  a  ride  to  the  coal  yard  at  Hanover  Junction.  Note  waiting  shelter  on  right 
of  picture.  South  bound  passengers  waited  here. 
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could  be  done.  He  lay  on  the  porch  for  four  hours,  begging  the  people 
to  kill  him  because  of  the  pain.  He  finally  died  there  on  the  porch, 
with  the  helpless  townspeople  standing  around  him. 

Harry  Hall  was  a  youthful  itinerant,  hanging  around  the  station, 
doing  odd  jobs.  No  one  knew  where  he  came  from  or  who  he  really 
was.  He  had  hopped  off  a  freight  from  the  East,  sometime  during  the 
summer  of  1886.  The  Women's  Bible  Class  of  Trinity  Sunday  School 
buried  him  in  Prospect  Hill  Cemetery.  His  tombstone  reads:  “Harry 
Hall,  died  Sept.  7,  1886,  age  10  years.  ...  By  Senior  Female  Bible 
Class  of  Seven  Valley  Sunday  School." 

Hopping  freight  trains  was  a  popular  sport  for  the  young  men  of 
the  town  from  the  time  of  the  building  of  the  railroad  up  until  about 
1920,  when  the  locomotives  became  more  powerful  and  the  speed  of 
the  trains  too  great  to  hop  them.  Up  until  that  time,  however,  it  was 
a  constant  worry  to  parents,  as  this  was  one  of  the  hazards  of  raising 
children  in  a  railroad  town,  and  young  people  had  to  be  continuously 
warned  about  and  punished  for  hanging  around  the  dangerous 
railroad. 

Fred  Kintz  lost  a  leg  in  this  manner,  around  1880.  Many  young 
men  had  close  calls  and  many  were  injured  as  Seven  Valleys  parents 
lived  in  constant  dread  for  70  years  or  more.  A  freight  could  be 
hopped  going  South,  because  the  tracks  were  going  up  a  grade  and 
one  could  ride  as  far  as  New  Freedom  and  safely  get  off. 

The  champion  “hopper,"  in  Seven  Valleys,  was  Bob  Kuntz,  who 
could  hop  a  30  M.P.H.  freight.  At  this  speed,  his  body  flattened  out 
along  the  side  of  the  box  car  with  a  loud  crash,  but  he  held  on,  much 
to  the  delight  and  admiration  of  especially  the  younger  boys. 

In  1885,  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  built  a  fence  around  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  conducted  a  campaign  to  sell  burial  lots  which  was  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  Also  up  for  discussion,  was  the  building  of  a  parsonage  beside 
the  church.  Friedensaal's  was  approached  to  help  finance  this  venture 
and  they  refused,  as  they  already  were  maintaining  a  sexton's  house. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Nathan  Glad- 
felter,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  canvass  the  town  and  get  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  a  building  fund.  Since  the  town  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  prosperity  this  was  easily  accomplished  and  in  1887  a  parson- 
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The  new  parsonage  and  re-weatherboarded  church,  which  was  built  in  1887. 
It  was  later  remodeled  and  a  back  portion  was  added  as  well  as  a  large  porch 
built  around  two  sides  of  the  house. 


age  was  built,  along  with  appropriate  out  buildings,  and  the  church 
was  covered  with  new  siding.  The  first  occupant  of  the  parsonage  was 
Rev.  H.  T.  Clymer. 

<no  <no 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  Dr.  Allen  Gladfelter,*  Dr.  George  Holtz- 
apple*  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  same  house,  at  Main  and 
East  Streets.  He  practiced  here  for  a  total  of  12  years,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  threw  himself  into  the  affairs  of  the  church.  He  was  especially 
interested  in  the  social  life  of  the  church  and  by  1888,  he  had  organ¬ 
ized  an  excursion  to  Pen-Mar  Park,  for  which  the  church  rented  three 
passenger  cars  from  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  for  the  trip.  They 
purchased  two  bushels  of  peanuts,  10  gallons  of  ice  cream  and  12 
dozen  bottles  of  soda  pop  for  refreshments. 

A  train  stopped  at  Seven  Valleys,  with  the  three  cars  attached, 

*  Dr.  Gladfelter  and  Dr.  Holtzapple  married  sisters,  Lillie  and  Mabela,  who  were 
the  daughters  of  Phillip  Gladfelter,  who  owned  the  farm,  where  The  Thomas  Ore 
Company  was  digging.  It  is  now  the  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  farm. 
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The  general  store  of  John  Ziegler  on  Water  Street.  This  store  could  be  entered 
from  the  railroad  side  also.  Three  other  stores  were  in  operation  at  this  time 
(1888):  Howard  Henry  on  Church  Street,  Charles  Wittig  at  the  station,  and 
Henry  Geise  at  the  Main  Street  railroad  crossing. 

where  practically  the  whole  town  got  on  and  traveled  to  York  where 
the  cars  were  switched  to  the  York-Gettysburg  tracks  and  so,  on  to 
Pen-Mar!  A  glorious  time  must  have  been  had  by  all,  because  the 
following  year  they  did  the  same  thing  with  an  excursion  to  the 
Gettysburg  Battlefield  and  again  in  1890  they  returned  to  Pen-Mar, 
for  the  annual  Sunday  School  Outing. 

All  the  while,  the  ice  cream  business  was  booming,  and  the  cigar 
factories  were  fast  becoming  a  major  industry  in  the  county.  Around 
1890-91,  Nathan  Gladfelter,  Noah  Lau,  Wm.  Bubb,  David  Henry 
and  two  cigar  brokers  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  formed  a  company, 
called  the  Mount  Vernon  Cigar  Company.  Nathan  Gladfelter  built 
a  large  three-story  factory  behind  his  own  factory,  along  the  railroad, 
and  rented  the  building  to  the  newly-formed  company.  They  had 
about  100  "hands/'  besides  the  strippers  and  made  special  brands  of 
cigars,  which  they  marketed  in  the  cigar  stores  they  purchased  in  all 
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the  major  cities,  from  Richmond  to  Boston  along  the  Eastern  Sea¬ 
board.  Ten  to  fifteen  stores  were  under  their  ownership  at  one  time 
or  the  other  and  this  large  volume  of  business  was  carried  on  into  the 
20th  century,  until  the  big  bust  came,  about  1908. 

Cf9 

The  public  houses  were  in  full  operation  and  the  bars  were  crowded 
every  night.  It  was  difficult  to  get  a  room  for  overnight  occupancy 
because  some  cigar  makers,  from  out  of  town,  rented  the  rooms  on  a 
weekly  basis. 

C^K9  G*i> 

About  this  time,  the  Bupp  brothers  came  to  town  and  purchased 
the  now  defunct  Diehl  &  Bott  Carriage  and  Rim  Works  site.  Emanuel 
Bupp,  who  had  been  dealing  in  horses  and  cattle  for  many  years,  on 
the  family  farm  near  Bupp’s  Church,  established  a  livery  stable,  a  feed 
retail  store  and  a  large  cattle  lot.  He  would  purchase  cattle  from  the 
surrounding  farms  and  collect  them  in  this  lot  until  he  had  enough 
to  fill  a  box  car,  and  then  he  would  get  some  drovers  and  drive  the 
herd  down  Church  Street,  over  Cross  Street,  to  a  loading  dock  on 
Cherry  Street,  where  they  drove  them  into  the  cattle  cars. 

The  driving  of  cattle  was  a  very  exciting  operation  to  be  witnessed 
by  the  townspeople,  especially  the  kids,  who  would  run  beside  the 
cattle,  urging  them  on  in  glee.  Driving  100  head  of  cattle  down 
Church  Street,  was  no  mean  task,  to  be  taken  lightly,  and  there  were 
plenty  of  wild  chases  as  some  cattle  broke  loose  and  headed  up  the 
alleys.  It  required  plenty  of  skill  and  patience,  until  all  the  cattle  were 
safely  driven  into  the  cattle  cars,  where  the  local  train  picked  them  up 
and  hauled  them  to  Baltimore  or  Lancaster.  Each  cattle  drive  was  an 
exciting  story  in  itself. 

Emanuel  Bupp’s  brothers,  Billy  and  Jesse,  began  the  butcher  busi¬ 
ness,  next  to  the  cattle  yards,  where  they  built  a  retail  butcher  store, 
slaughter  house,  hide  and  tallow  house  and  a  home  on  Church  Street 
for  Jesse.  Now  the  town  took  on  a  new  odor,  for  on  the  days  when 
Jesse  and  Billy  rendered  tallow,  the  sweet  odor  of  tobacco  was  over¬ 
powered  by  the  acrid  odor  of  burning  fat.  The  borough  council,  in 
later  years,  had  many  occasions  when  they  were  required  to  send 
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Jesse  Bupp’s  house  on  Church  Street.  Up  the  alley,  which  ran  along  side  of  the 
house,  were  located  the  barn,  butcher  store,  slaughter  house  and  the  hide  and 

tallow  house. 

notices  to  the  Bupp  brothers  to  clean  up  the  mess  of  rotting  meat  on 
bones,  because  of  the  odor. 

The  bones  collected  from  this  operation  were  hauled  to  “Bone 
Heaven/'  which  was  located  in  the  long  woods,  on  the  road  to  Bupp's 
Union. 

The  bones  taken  to  the  “Bone  Heaven,"  were  allowed  to  dry  and 
bleach  in  the  weather  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  then  they  were 
loaded  into  six-horse  wagons  and  taken  to  Glen  Rock,  to  the  Roller 
Fertilizer  Company.  This  “Bone  Heaven,"  was  a  sight  to  see,  with 
piles  and  piles  of  bones,  with  a  skull  sticking  out  here  and  there.  It 
looked  like  the  pictures  of  the  famous  elephant  cemeteries  of  Africa. 

The  Bupps  constructed  a  large  cold  room,  with  hollow  walls  filled 
with  sawdust,  and  an  ice  compartment  over  the  top,  to  keep  meat 
under  refrigeration,  for  sale  in  their  retail  butcher  shop.  This  opera¬ 
tion  also  required  a  huge  amount  of  ice,  which  they  purchased  from 
Cornelius  Lentz,  who  had  a  commercial  ice  house  beside  the  dam,  on 
the  road  to  Gladfelter's  Station. 
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The  social  life  of  Seven  Valleys  was,  of  course,  centered  around  the 
church,  but  the  frequent  stopping  of  trains  in  the  town  was  also  an 
occasion  for  socializing,  especially  the  evening  trains,  when  all  the 
young  people  would  really  dress  up  in  their  Sunday  best  to  go  to  meet 
the  trains,  which  usually  had  lots  of  passengers  getting  on  and  off. 
After  the  departure  of  the  trains  they  would  gather  in  the  ice  cream 
parlors  and  then  take  a  walk  up  the  railroad  right-of-way.  People  really 
dressed  for  every  occasion,  as  Lenora  Lau  Gladfelter  mentioned  only 
recently  how  her  Aunt  Lillie  and  her  sister  would  dress  up  after  the 
evening  meal,  to  play  croquet,  in  the  back  yard. 

It  seems  that  the  village  of  Seven  Valleys  was,  even  then,  polarizing 
into  twro  camps,  the  wets  and  the  drys.  The  wets,  of  course,  patronized 
the  hotels  and  the  drys  patronized  the  ice  cream  parlors,  of  which  there 
were  three  in  town  and  one  at  Hanover  Junction.  There  was  some 
cross-polarization  being  practiced,  as  David  Henry,  a  leading  figure 
in  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  and  operator  of  the  National  Hotel  never 
drank  a  drop  of  liquor  in  his  life.  However,  everyone  smoked  cigars 
as  this,  in  no  way,  violated  the  conscience  or  rules  of  health,  at  that 
time. 


OO 

About  1890,  Henry  Stine,  a  farmer  in  Springfield  Township,  retired 
and  purchased  the  property  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Main  Streets. 
There  was  an  old  blacksmith  shop  standing  on  the  corner,  which  was 
in  very  bad  condition  and  it  was  torn  down  later,  on  orders  of  the 
borough  council.  At  this  time,  however,  it  was  still  standing  and  a 
new  smithy  was  built  on  the  back  end  of  the  lot  on  Church  Street.  It 
may  have  been  Henry  Stine  who  built  it,  but  at  any  rate,  James  Gar- 
vick  was,  at  this  time,  blacksmithing  in  this  new  building.  This  build¬ 
ing  is  still  standing  and  was  used  for  a  great  many  years  by  Wiley 
Shepperd,  as  a  blacksmith  shop. 

0-3  0-3 

In  1887-88,  C.  C.  Wittig  was  operating  the  store,  that  was  built  by 
■  John  Ziegler  and  Jacob  Smyser,  in  1838,  when  the  railroad  first  came 
through.  In  the  ''York  County  Review”  (a  trade  paper),  Mr.  Wittig 
was  featured  in  an  article  which  follows.  “Mr.  C.  C.  Wittig,  who  in 
the  spring  of  1887  established  here  and  has  since  been  the  recipient 
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The  blacksmith  shop  on  Church  Street,  which  the  townspeople  call  SheppercTs 
blacksmith  shop.  It  is,  even  today,  shaded  by  a  huge  spreading  tree  which,  to 
our  chagrin,  is  maple  rather  than  chestnut. 


of  a  select  and  permanent  patronage,  due  to  a  fine  quality  of  goods 
sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  courteous  treatment  of  the  patron.  The 
sales  room  is  60  x  22  feet  in  area,  with  two  cellars  and  the  upper 
floors  utilized  for  storing  superfluous  stock.  A  very  fine  and  heavy  line 
of  provisions  and  groceries  are  carried,  teas,  coffees,  and  spices,  dry 
goods,  notions,  underwear,  clothing,  hats  and  caps,  and  perhaps  the 
finest  footwear  in  town  in  leather  and  rubber  goods,  washing 
machines,  farming  implements,  cutlery,  hardware  for  house  and 
builders,  fertilizers,  paints  and  oils,  varnish,  etc.,  and  only  a  line  car¬ 
ried  by  a  first  class  house.  To  successfully  conduct  this  business  every 
attention  is  bestowed  on  the  interest  of  the  trade.” 

“Mr.  Wittig,  a  native  of  Germany,  but  a  citizen  of  this  country 
since  1854  and  a  merchant  of  life  experience.  Since  establishing  him¬ 
self  here,  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  reputable  dealer.” 

Mr.  James  Sharon  was  operating  the  coal  yard  here  at  that  time 
and  had  an  extensive  trade,  in  both  hard  and  soft  coal.  The  ice  cream 
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plants  were  using  steam  for  power  and  the  hotels  and  cigar  factories 
were  heated  by  steam  heat.  The  coal  was  brought  here  on  flat  cars 
and  it  took  two  men  with  shovels,  a  very  long  and  difficult  time  to 
unload  it,  over  the  four-foot  high  sides  of  the  cars,  down  into  the  coal 
yard,  where  it  was  again  loaded  by  hand  unto  wagons,  for  delivery. 
At  times,  a  chute  was  arranged  on  the  side  of  the  flat  cars  and 
“chuted”  down  on  the  waiting  wagons,  but  even  in  those  days,  the 
railroad  charged  demurrage  for  cars  standing  too  long  on  a  siding,  so 
the  operation  had  to  be  hurried.  A  tremendous  amount  of  beer  and 
whiskey  was  consumed  until  the  coal  cars  were  completely  empty. 

By  1888,  The  Thomas  Ore  Company  had  pulled  up  stakes  and  left 
town.  The  reason  being  offered  around  town,  was  that  Phillip  Glad- 
felter’s  widow  wanted  too  much  royalty  for  the  ore  being  removed 
from  her  property.  The  last  cut  is  still  visible  today  on  the  Edna 
Baublitz  Rudisill  farm,  along  the  right-of-way  of  the  defunct  Penn- 
Central  Railroad.* 


c+J>  c+s> 

In  1890,  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  moved  to  town,  and  set  up  a  practice  in 
a  house  on  Church  Street,  which  was  either  the  house  used  by  Dr. 
Silas  Jones  or  one  which  he  built  himself.  At  any  rate,  he  began  the 
practice  of  medicine  and  by  1891  there  was  a  feeling  in  town  that 
Dr.  Fickes  was  cutting  into  the  practice  of  Dr.  George  Holtzapple 
somewhat,  and  there  was  some  polarization,  which  finally  culminated 
in  a  very  dastardly  act  performed  by  an  overzealous  supporter  of 
Dr.  Fickes.  We  will  allow  Harry  I.  Gladfelter  to  relate  this  in  his 
own  words.  .  .  . 

“Some  weeks  ago  Dr.  George  Holtzapple  and  myself  had  a  private 
talk  with  the  pastor  (Rev.  Lenhart),  relative  to  some  unpleasant 
criticism  publicly  made  by  the  pastor  against  brother  Holtzapple,  who 
deemed  them  unjust  and  felt  aggrieved  on  account  of  these.  It  was 

*  The  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  death  records  of  1870  lists  the  name  of  George 
Gladfelter,  6  months  of  age,  who  was  smothered  to  death,  when  the  ore  bank 
caved  in  on  him.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  the  son  of  Phillip  Gladfelter,  and  is 
buried  at  Ziegler's  Church  Cemetery. 
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our  honest  and  only  purpose  to  reach  a  better  understanding  and 
bring  about  a  better  reaction  between  the  two.  We  first  spoke  of  the 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  touching  on  the  effort  made  by  the 
advertisement  in  the  press  and  the  reward  offered  by  the  doctor  for 
the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the  miscreant  who  cut  the  tongue  of  his 
horse  causing  its  death.  Second  the  pastors  open  denunciation  of 
the  doctor  for  refusing  his  consent  to  have  colored  lecturers  fill  the 
Sunday  evening  appointment  in  our  church.  And  third  the  pastor's 
assailing  the  doctor's  Christian  character  because  he  could  not  recog¬ 
nize  and  associate  with  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes.  These  criticisms  appeared 
so  uncalled  for  and  out  of  line  of  the  pastor's  duty  that  the  doctor  felt 
he  could  no  longer  continue  his  church  and  council  duties  until  he 
had  a  better  understanding  with  the  pastor.  We  therefore  thoroughly 
talked  this  over.  Some  of  the  principal  causes  of  grievances  we  inter¬ 
changed  views  and  opinions  and  concluded  with  what  we  both  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  a  clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  pastor  as  well 
as  ourselves  and  also  that  the  full  reconciliation  had  been  affected.  To 
our  great  surprise  however  word  came  to  us  through  several  members 
of  the  congregation,  a  week  or  more  later  that  the  pastor  at  various 
times  and  places  and  to  various  persons  in  public  and  in  private  said 
that  at  this  meeting  Dr.  Holtzapple  and  H.  I.  Gladfelter  asked  me  to 
help  drive  Dr.  Fickes  out  of  the  place,  and  added  that  he  would  not 
be  a  tool  for  them  or  anybody  else.  We  deeply  regret  this  necessity 
thrust  upon  us  to  declare  that  the  pastor  by  such  a  statement  is  guilty 
of  an  untruth  most  inexcusable.  We  wish  to  most  emphatically 
declare  that  so  much  of  our  conversation,  as  related  to  Dr.  Fickes, 
was  entirely  and  unequivocally  to  the  effect  that  no  injustice  or  wrong 
was  asked  or  desired  against  their  circumstances  to  be  on  intimate 
terms  with  Dr.  Fickes  and  pointed  out  reasons  why  he  (the  pastor) 
should  not  criticize  this  and  should  let  the  doctor-question  alone. 
During  this  part  of  the  conversation,  Dr.  Holtzapple  repeatedly  and 
exactly  said,  "I  would  not  have  you  by  thought  or  deed  do  Dr.  Fickes 
any  harm,  simply  let  him  and  the  doctor-question  alone."  We  thus 
stand  charged  before  the  church  and  the  community  falsely  by  the 
pastor's  lips  of  an  act  that  no  honest  member  of  the  church  council 
and  no  one  professing  fellowship  with  the  Master's  cause  should  stoop 
to  and  we  ask  this  council  to  take  such  actions  as  may  be  deemed  most 
expedient  to  undo  the  evil  and  to  vindicate  us  from  so  degrading  an 
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act.  C.  W.  Caslow  said  the  council  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  entertain  it.” 

“Mr.  Caslow  asked  that  the  charges  be  reduced  to  writing  and  so 
it  was  done.”  to  wit  .  .  .  “We  the  undersigned  having  been  accused 
of  and  represented  in  public  and  private  by  the  pastor  as  having 
asked  him  to  assist  in  driving  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  out  of  the  place, 
present  the  following  charge.  That  our  pastor  Brother  Lenhart  by  such 
representatives  knowingly  and  deliberately  said  what  was  an  untruth, 
the  very  opposite  of  the  intent  of  the  private  talk  we  had  with  him  a 
short  time  previous  to  which  we  are  both  willing  to  testify  under  oath. 
We  ask  to  be  vindicated  from  so  low  and  base  a  charge— not  by  any 
injustice  against  the  pastor  save  this— that  he  in  all  sincerity  and  with¬ 
out  any  roundabout  excuses  redeem  these  accusations  and  admit  their 
untruthfulness  as  well  as  give  us  his  solemn  promise  to  guard  against 
the  reoccurrence  of  such  conduct  in  the  future.  We  are  not  actuated 
on  account  of  ourselves,  but  the  general  welfare  of  the  church  and 
the  cause  of  the  Master  that  cannot  prosper  under  such  circum¬ 
stances.”  (Signed)  Dr.  George  Holtzapple  and  H.  I.  Gladfelter. 

“The  pastor's  answer  to  the  charge  was  that  he  was  not  guilty  and 
produced  Mr.  Henry  Wittig  as  his  witness  who  said  that  the  pastor 
did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words  that  they  asked  him  but  that  they 
desired  him  to  do  so  or  in  other  words  it  was  their  desire.  Hamilton 
Rudisill  was  produced  as  the  pastor's  witness  who  said  that  all  he 
knew  about  it  was  the  same  as  Mr.  Wittig  said  that  they  desired  and 
Mr.  Caslow  said  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Holtzapple  then  presented 
Henry  Bott,  Jr.,  who  said  the  words  spoken  here  were:  “It  is  the  wish 
of  Harry  Gladfelter  and  Dr.  Holtzapple  to  have  me  help  drive  Dr. 
Fickes  out  of  the  place  and  I  will  not  be  a  tool  to  anyone.” 

“The  doctor  then  made  his  statement  followed  by  H.  I.  Gladfelter 
reviewing  what  took  place  at  the  private  meeting  in  substance  the 
same  as  already  recorded.  Then  followed  a  lengthy  interchange  of 
opinions  and  expectations  of  various  misunderstandings,  mistakes  and 
shortcomings  of  the  interested  parties.  An  effort  was  made  to  show 
that  the  word  “desired”  was  widely  different  from  “asked”  but  the 
impression  made  was  meager.  Mr.  Rudisill  pleaded  for  the  restoration 
of  peace  and  the  pastor  said  that  he  would  be  willing  to  say  from  the 
pulpit  that  Dr.  Holtzapple  and  H.  I.  Gladfelter  did  not  ask  me  to 
drive  Dr.  Fickes  from  the  place  nor  did  I  say  so,  the  whole  matter  was 
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a  misunderstanding.  The  parties  in  dispute  however  shook  hands 
and  left.” 

"Dr.  Holtzapple  and  I  (H.  I.  Gladfelter)  presented  a  paper  to  the 
pastor  to  be  read  to  the  congregation  as  follows:  "In  justice  to  Dr. 
Holtzapple  and  H.  I.  Gladfelter,  I  make  this  public  conclusive  state¬ 
ment  with  the  request  that  no  member  of  this  community  speak  to 
me  again  nor  will  I  be  willing  to  discuss  the  matter  further.  Dr.  Holtz¬ 
apple  and  H.  I.  Gladfelter  did  not  ask  me  or  desire  me  to  drive 
Dr.  Fickes  from  the  place,  what  I  did  say  touching  on  the  matter  was 
based  on  a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  misrepresentations  made  to 
me  by  others  and  I  must  beg  pardon  of  all  concerned  for  any  wrong 
done  them.  Again  asking  that  no  one  again  approach  me  on  the 
subject.” 

"At  the  instigation  of  Nathan  Gladfelter  an  informal  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  Henry  Kuntz  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an 
understanding  and  reconciliation  between  the  aggrieved  pastor  Rev. 
Lenhart,  Dr.  Holtzapple  and  H.  I.  Gladfelter.  Present  at  this  meeting 
were  N.  Gladfelter,  H.  C.  Kuntz,  H.  Bott,  Jr.,  George  Caslow,  Frank 
Fishel,  Henry  Wittig,  John  Huett,  H.  C.  Rudisill  and  J.  C.  Jones. 
Both  sides  stated  their  cases,  the  pastor  admitted  he  should  not  have 
said  what  he  did  and  expressed  regret  and  asked  pardon.  He  would 
not  however  yield  in  his  opinion  that  it  was  Dr.  Holtzapple’s  desire  to 
have  him  oppose  Dr.  Fickes,  saying  that  this  was  his  correct  opinion. 
After  much  talking  and  by  entreaties  of  those  present  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned  shook  hands  and  agreed  to  drop  the  matter  finally.” 

During  the  summer  of  1891,  there  was  much  discussion  of  the 
proposition  to  have  the  village  of  Seven  Valleys  incorporated  into 
a  borough.  The  town  moved  fast  in  those  days,  as  the  business  men 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  village  and  after  attending 
to  their  own  affairs  from  5  a.m.  till  about  6  p.m.,  they  turned  to  the 
affairs  of  the  town.  Later  that  year  they  had  formed  a  committee, 
hired  a  surveyor,  and  had  gotten  all  the  freeholders  in  the  enclosed 
territory  to  sign  a  petition  to  the  court  in  York,  for  permission  to  in¬ 
corporate  into  a  borough  of  "Seven  Valley.”  On  the  23rd  day  of 
August  in  1892,  the  court  granted  this  permission  and  the  borough 
became  a  separate  political  division,  with  the  power  to  levy  taxes.  At 
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the  same  time,  the  Independent  School  District  of  Springfield  and 
North  Codorus  Township  became  the  Independent  School  District 
of  Seven  Valley. 

*  *  *  *  * 

We  really  must  pause  here  in  our  story,  to  explain  a  situation  that 
is  almost  explanatorily  impossible.  The  borough  of  Seven  Valleys 
actually  was  incorporated  under  the  name,  “Seven  Valley/' 

For  some  years  now,  the  German  people  here  had  been  using  a  per¬ 
verted  form  of  German,  which  was  actually  a  mixture  of  the  Pfalzer 
dialect  of  their  forefathers  and  English,  so  that  by  the  time  of  in¬ 
corporation,  the  people  here  and  elsewhere,  were  not  using  the  Ger¬ 
man  form  “das  Siebenthal"  but  were  pronouncing  it  “Siwedahl" 
which  is  “Sivadoll." 

In  1892,  our  incorporating  fathers  did  not  have  a  marker  at  the 
edge  of  town,  but,  which  was  eventually  placed  there  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Roads  Commission,  whose  language  experts  had  trans¬ 
lated  “das  Siebenthal,"  to  guide  them,  nor  did  they  take  note  that 
the  postmark  for  the  town  had  always  been  “Seven  Valleys,"  as  that 
was  the  way  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  had  translated  it  from  the  Ger¬ 
man,  “das  Siebenthal." 

Instead,  the  town  fathers  got  together  and  without  any  advice  from 
any  language  expert,  named  the  town  from  their  literal  translation  of 
“Siwedahl"  or  “Sivadoll"  and  it  came  out  as  Seven  Valley." 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  by  this  time  the  people  of  the  town 
considered  themselves  American  and  few  even  knew  or  cared  where 
their  ancestors  came  from.  Charles  Reiss  came  to  town  in  1890,  from 
Germany  and  the  townspeople  called  him  “The  Dutchman."  Esther 
Decker  Henry  often  said  that  her  grandfather  always  said  that  his 
people  came  from  Holland,  when  in  fact  they  merely  set  sail  from 
Holland.  Sailing  down  the  Rhine  from  the  Palatinate,  his  ancestors 
arrived  at  the  Dutch  port  of  Rotterdam  and  there  boarded  a  ship  for 
America. 

The  controversy,  as  to  the  singular  or  plural  English  form,  was 
already  raging  in  1894,  as  Harry  Shutt  was  teaching  the  children  in 
school  to  use  the  plural  form  of  “Seven  Valleys."  When  the  baseball 
club  was  formed  in  1896,  it  was  called  the  “Athletic  Baseball  Club 
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of  Seven  Valleys,  Pa/',  and  it  is  so  captioned  on  their  first  picture, 
taken  in  1896. 

While  attending  college  at  various  places  in  the  East,  students  in¬ 
fluenced  their  parents  to  use  the  plural  form,  as  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar 
Company,  always  used  “Seven  Valleys”  on  its  bill  heads.  Business  men 
from  the  beginning,  used  both  forms  on  their  letterheads  and  in¬ 
voices,  “Seven  Valleys”  and  “Seven  Valley.”  Presently,  the  letter¬ 
heads,  tax  bills,  and  water  invoices  of  the  Seven  Valleys  Borough,  use 
the  plural  form,  “Seven  Valleys.” 

By  1890,  the  people  had  become  illiterate  in  the  German  language, 
as  it  had  not  been  taught  in  the  schools  since  1851,  so  compare  now 
the  verse  written  by  H.  I.  Gladfelter  in  Seven  Valleys  Deutsch  that 
year,  with  the  German  Pfalzer  and  the  Pennsylvania  German  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  history: 


WAS  NUCH 

Mer  wunnert  overduch  so  feel 

Was  is  de  nexta  mencha  spheel, 
Wur  hut  de  wisehart  nuchamul 
Tsc  do  wos  uns  ferstouna  sul. 

*  *  *  $  * 


; 
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DRAFT  OF  THE  BOROUGH  OF  SEVEN  VALLEYS 
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The  first  duly  elected  borough  officers  were:  David  Henry— Chief 
Burgess,  W.  F.  Weihmiller — Clerk  and  Nathan  Gladfelter,  G.  M. 
Fickes,  Howard  Henry,  Theodore  Gladfelter  and  Jesse  Gladfelter, 
council  members.  Their  first  order  of  business  was  to  draw  up  ord¬ 
nances,  which  they  copied  from  those  of  the  Jefferson  and  Glen 
Rock  boroughs. 

The  following  year,  they  appointed  a  street  committee,  which  ap¬ 
pointed  George  Caslow  as  street  supervisor,  who  was  ordered  to 
contact  the  stone  quarry  of  Mrs.  Kern,  to  supply  stone  for  curbing  the 
streets.  This  was  done  by  the  year  ending  1892.  The  supervisor's 
salary  was  set  at  $1.50  per  day  and  the  laborers  that  were  required  to 
help  him  were  to  be  paid  $1.25  per  day. 

They  contracted  with  Hiram  Young  for  the  printing  of  the  borough 
ordnances,  but  by  the  year's  end  he  had  not  yet  printed  them.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  had  paid  Young  in  advance,  for  they  consulted  an  attorney 
on  whether  or  not  they  were  obliged  to  go  through  with  the  contract. 
Evidently,  they  pulled  out  of  the  contract,  because  David  Fry  of 
York,  finally  printed  them  for  $40.00. 

The  next  order  of  business  was  the  institution  of  a  law  suit  against 
Springfield  Township  to  recover  some  tax  monies,  in  which  they 
thought  they  had  some  equity.  They  sued  under  the  corporate  name, 
Seven  Valley,  under  the  Pennsylvania  Act  of  June  1878. 

In  1893,  the  School  Board  found  it  necessary  to  add  another  room 
to  the  schoolhouse,  which  was  used  for  the  first  four  grades,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  that  year,  for  the  first  time. 

That  same  year,  borough  officers  appointed  a  fire  fighting  commit¬ 
tee,  which  in  June  of  1893,  accepted  a  piece  of  fire  fighting  equipment 
from  a  group  of  citizens  who  had  previously  purchased  a  pumper  and 
had  formed  a  volunteer  fire  fighting  brigade.  The  borough  took  on  the 
responsibility  for  the  care  of  this  equipment,  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  volunteer  group  could,  at  any  time,  use  it  for  fire  drills  and  emer¬ 
gencies.  They  purchased  40  feet  of  lead  hose  and  some  suction  hose 
and  the  fire  fighters  were  equipped  for  any  emergency. 

They  also  elected  B.  F.  Klinedinst,  chief  of  police,  at  a  salary  of 
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The  small  pumper  to  the  right  in  this  photo,  is  the  original  pumper,  used  b] 
volunteer  fire  fighters.  The  chemical  wagon  to  the  left  was  purchased  in  1920 
when  the  borough  relinquished  control  of  the  fire  company.  The  fire  engin< 
in  the  rear,  is  still  in  use  today,  although  the  Seven  Valleys  Fire  Company  ha: 
another,  more  modern  engine. 


$100.00  per  year.  They  discussed  the  building  of  a  lockup  and  the 
purchase  of  street  lamps.  They  demanded  that  the  old  blacksmith 
shop,  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Church  Streets,  be  torn  down,  tc 
make  way  for  sidewalks  and  adjourned  for  the  year,  their  first  full 
year  of  incorporation. 

By  the  end  of  1894,  the  borough  council  had  borrowed  mone) 
from  Nathan  Gladfelter,  finished  curbing  all  the  streets,  cut  down 
all  the  trees  on  Cherry  Street,  replaced  the  wooden  bridges  at 
Fishers  farm  and  the  large  wooden  bridge  over  the  Codorus  Creek  on 
Main  Street,  contacted  the  County  Commissioners  concerning  a  new 
steel  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Codorus  Creek  on  Main  Street, 
ordered  a  car  load  of  bricks  for  gutters,  obtained  signers  on  a  petition 
to  present  to  the  County  Commissioners  for  a  new  bridge  on  Main 
Street,  removed  curbstones  from  in  front  of  Folcomer  and  Miller's 
livery  stable  on  Cherry  Street,  erected  a  temporary  jail  and  a  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher  house,  notified  Geiple  and  Wittig  that  they  must  build 
sidewalks,  borrowed  $3000.00  from  John  Zeigler,  sold  surplus  bricks 
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to  Noah  Lau,  borrowed  $1000.00  more  from  John  Zeigler,  erected 
street  lamps,  appointed  Victor  Gladfelter  lamp  lighter  and  adjourned 
for  the  year.  Quite  an  accomplishment  in  one  year,  as  an  official 
borough! 


c*i> 

For  many  years,  it  had  been  the  custom,  that  when  someone  died 
a  wreath  was  placed  beside  the  front  door  of  their  home,  from 
the  time  of  death  until  the  funeral,  which  was  held  in  the  church. 
As  the  funeral  procession  wended  its  way  up  the  hill  to  the  cemetery 
for  the  burial,  the  church  bell  was  tolled  until  the  procession  reached 
the  cemetery.  The  bell  toller  had  to  climb  the  bell  tower  and  toll 
the  bell  by  hand,  which  position  also  gave  him  a  good  view  of  the 
procession  proceeding  to  the  cemetery. 

No  mention  was  ever  made  in  any  church  record,  borough  record, 
lodge  record  or  any  remembrances  ever  uttered  nor  were  tales 
ever  told,  as  to  how  our  early  ancestors  here  prepared  the  dead  for 
burial.  The  only  record  of  any  kind,  we  have  ever  come  across  in 
our  research,  was  a  simple  receipt  to  John  Emig  for  $4.50,  from  a 
carpenter  apparently,  whose  name  is  not  legible,  for  the  construction 
of  coffin  for  a  member  of  his  family. 

Until  1890,  Seven  Valleys  was  without  a  professionally  trained 
man  of  any  sort,  to  prepare  the  dead  for  burial.  Then,  Ammon  Koller, 
who  apprenticed  to  George  Geiple  of  Glen  Rock,  came  to  town  and 
purchased  land  and  erected  a  building  on  Church  Street.  He  opened 
a  furniture  and  undertaking  business  under  the  name  of  Geiple  and 
Koller.  He  was  equipped  to  prepare  the  dead  for  burial  and  to  also 
furnish  the  coffins.  When  someone  died,  he  went  to  the  home  to 
prepare  the  body  by  embalming  it  and  then  the  coffin  was  brought 
into  the  home  and  the  body  remained  there  for  three  days,  until 
the  time  of  the  funeral  in  the  church.  Mr.  Koller  also  furnished  a 
hearse,  usually  drawn  by  four  horses,  for  the  funeral  procession  to 
the  church  and  after  the  service,  on  to  the  cemetery. 

Of  course,  the  embalming  of  bodies  had  been  carried  on  for 
thousands  of  years,  but  it  is  very  curious  that  no  one,  within  living 
memory,  or  by  written  word,  ever  knew  who  did  it  or  how  they  did 
it  in  Seven  Valleys,  before  Ammon  Koller  came  to  town.  In  fact, 
the  first  reference  to  any  undertaking  establishment  in  Seven  Valleys 
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The  Geiple  and  Koller  furniture  and  undertaking  establishment  on  Church 
Street.  Here  furniture  was  sold  and  repaired  and  facilities  for  emergency  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  dead  was  maintained.  It  was  here  that  George  Krebs’  body  was 
brought,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  railroad  crossing  on  Main  Street.  Ammon 
Koller  is  on  the  left,  in  white  shirt. 

was  in  1906,  when  George  Krebs  was  killed  by  a  train  and  the  York 
Dispatch  mentioned  that  his  body  was  taken  to  the  undertaking 
establishment  of  Ammon  Koller. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  time  set  for  the  viewing  of  the  body 
of  the  deceased.  Neighbors  just  came  to  the  bereaved  family  bringing 
food  and  sympathetic  comfort.  There  were  no  prayers  for  the  dead, 
as  that  was  the  Lutheran  way,  and  at  the  church  funeral  service  the 
pastor  usually  preached  a  sermon  and  the  choir  usually  sang  the 
favorite  hymns  of  the  deceased. 

The  custom  here,  not  by  any  means  universally  practiced,  has 
always  been  that  the  friends  and  relatives  always  returned  to  the 
home  of  the  bereaved,  after  the  burial  service,  for  a  large  meal  or 
feast,  usually  prepared  by  neighbors  and  friends.  This  custom  may 
be  unique  to  this  section  of  the  country,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
peculiar,  for  it  is  extremely  therapeutic  and  wise  to  have  all  your 
friends  and  neighbors  to  share  this  feast  with  you  in  your  time  of 
sorrow. 


Cf»9  C+3 
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Abner  Doubleday,  from  Cooperstown,  had  no  more  than  passed 
second  base,  after  he  had  invented  baseball,  than  Seven  Valleys  had 
fielded  a  baseball  team.*  This  was  in  1896  and  the  first  team  was  a 
champion.  Of  course,  all  the  other  towns  in  Southern  York  County 
organized  athletic  associations  and  rivalry  between  these  towns  was 
intense.  The  first  teams  were  started  in  the  towns  along  the  railroad 
and  the  teams  could  go  from  town  to  town  with  ease,  for  these 
athletic  contests.  In  fact,  the  first  Southern  York  County  League 
consisted  of  all  the  towns  in  Southern  York  County  that  were  along 
the  railroad.  From  that  time  on,  baseball  has  been  a  big  thing  in 
Seven  Valleys,  having  fielded  a  team  almost  every  year  since  that 
time,  with  few  exceptions,  as  in  the  war  years. 

The  rivalry  between  towns  on  the  ball  diamond  was  often  carried 
to  extremes  and  many  fights  would  break  out  during  and  after 
ballgames.  Many  times  it  was  extremely  dangerous  for  a  team  to 
wait  at  the  station  for  a  train  to  carry  them  back  to  Seven  Valleys. 


The  first  Seven  Valleys  Baseball  team.  Organized  in  1896,  the  town  has  very 
seldom  been  without  at  least  one  baseball  team.  In  1978  the  Seven  Valleys 
Athletic  Association  sponsored  three  local  teams,  which  they  uniformed  and 
competed  in  three  leagues,  according  to  age  groups. 

*  See  History  of  Baseball. 
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Glen  Rock  has  always  been  a  deadly  rival  on  the  baseball  field  and 
the  Glen  Rock  fans  took  keen  delight  in  loudly  razzing  the  “Sivadoll,” 
dutchmen.  Seven  Valleys  would  have  rather  beaten  Glen  Rock  in  a 
ballgame  than  to  have  discovered  gold  in  the  old  ore  mines.  This 
was  keenly  exemplified  years  later,  when  in  the  1930s,  C.  O. 
Goodling,  an  avid  Seven  Valleys  baseball  fan,  rushed  out  to  home 
plate  between  innings,  and  turning  to  the  Glen  Rock  fans  in  the 
stands  he  double  thumbed  his  nose  and  yelled  B.  S.  Glen  Rock. 

In  1894,  another  excursion  was  arranged  by  the  Lutheran  Sunday 
School  and  they  took  three  railroad  cars  to  the  Luray  Caverns  in 
Virginia.  That  same  year,  Ziegler's  Church  was  admitted  to  the 
Seven  Valleys  Lutheran  Charge  and  now,  for  the  first  time  since  1752, 
the  center  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Seven  Valleys  basin  had 
switched  from  the  outlying  Ziegler's  and  Friedensaal's,  to  the  town 
of  Seven  Valleys.  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  was  just  the 
opposite;  with  the  outlying  churches  exerting  the  dominant  influence 
religiously  and  seeing  to  the  education  of  the  young.  That  same 
year,  Trinity  Lutheran  enlarged  the  church,  by  adding  a  choir  loft 
unto  the  rear  of  the  church  and  enlarged  the  parsonage  by  adding 
two  rooms  to  the  rear  of  that  structure. 

c^s> 

The  last  blacksmith  to  ply  his  trade,  here  in  Seven  Valleys,  was 
Wiley  Shepperd.  Mr.  Shepperd's  father  came  from  England  as  a 
skilled  blacksmith,  to  take  charge  of  the  shoeing  and  conditioning 
of  the  horses  on  the  huge  estate,  “My  Lady’s  Manor,"  in  Monkton, 
Maryland.  While  plying  his  trade  on  the  estate,  it  was  discovered 
that  his  wife  had  contracted  tuberculosis.  It  was  deemed  advisable 
to  have  her  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  estate,  for  the  benefit  of  her 
own  health  and  for  the  protection  of  the  other  people  working 
there.  Consequently,  the  owner  built  a  blacksmith  shop  on  the  edge 
of  his  property  and  they  called  it  “Shepperd's  Corner."  It  was 
here  that  Wiley  Shepperd  and  his  brother  James,  learned  the  trade 
from  their  father. 

Once  he  had  become  a  full-fledged  blacksmith,  Wiley  Shepperd 
established  a  blacksmith  shop  close  to  the  railroad  station  in  Monk- 
ton,  Maryland  and  became  the  official  “horse  shoer"  for  the  Harford 
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County  Hunt  Club,  which  held  annual  steeple  chases  on  the  grounds 
of  "My  Lady's  Manor."  Horses  arrived  in  Monkton  on  railroad  cars 
and  had  to  be  fitted  with  the  proper  shoes  for  the  race,  which 
was  Wiley's  job. 

At  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  control  tower  in  Monkton, 
there  was  a  telegrapher  by  the  name  of  Edward  Gladfelter,  who  with 
his  wife  Louise,  had  established  a  home  in  Monkton  because  of  his 
job  with  the  railroad.  Louise  became  ill  during  the  winter  and  sent 
for  her  sister  Annie,  from  Seven  Valleys,  to  help  with  the  chores. 
Annie  and  Louise  were  the  sisters  of  Dr.  George  Holtzapple. 

After  her  arrival  in  Monkton,  Annie  met  the  young  blacksmith 
Wiley  Shepperd.  They  fell  in  love  and  were  soon  married.  Upon 
learning  that  a  blacksmith  shop  in  Seven  Valleys  was  for  rent,  the 
young  couple  came  to  Seven  Valleys,  where  they  moved  into  the 
former  Behlor  home,  below  the  Farmers  Hotel  on  Main  Street  and 


Wiley  Shepperd  at  work  in  his  blacksmith  shop  on  Church  Street.  Maurice 
Fishel  was  his  helper  for  many  years  and  later  Bert  Sowers  worked  for  him. 
Every  young  boy  in  town,  over  the  years,  has  turned  the  blower  for  the  forge, 
as  Wiley  Shepperd  heated  the  iron  to  “cherry  red.”  William  Fishel  is  holding 
the  horse.  Charles  Shaffer  is  shoeing  the  horse.  Wiley  Shepperd  is  standing 
behind  Shaffer,  and  Frank  Fishel  is  behind  Wiley  Shepperd. 
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set  up  housekeeping.  Mr.  Wiley  Shepperd  became  the  “village 
smithy”  and  remained  in  the  same  building  until  his  death.  He  did 
any  kind  of  iron  work  and  continued  to  do  so  long  after  the  horses 
had  gone.  With  the  advent  of  the  auto,  Mr.  Shepperd  rented  a 
building  across  the  street  and  put  in  gasoline  pumps,  where  his  son, 
Paul,  began  the  repair  of  automobiles.  Wiley  Shepperd’s  death 
occurred  however,  before  the  grand  return  of  the  horse  in  the  1960s, 
which  again  necessitated  the  services  of  skilled  men  to  shoe  horses. 
Wiley  Shepperd  was  a  mild  mannered  man  and  much  loved  by  the 
community.  He  was  a  life-long  member  of  Ziegler's  Church. 

(NO  C'KO 

The  building  boom  in  Seven  Valleys  was  about  to  begin  and 
during  the  next  decade  many  houses  were  built  in  town  and  to  begin 


Nathan  Gladfelter’s  house  on  Main  Street  was  the  first  house  to  have  running 
water  and  flush  toilets.  The  water  was  pumped  by  a  windmill  and  stored  in  a 
huge  tank  on  the  attic.  The  house  was  lighted  by  carbide  lamps,  with  gas  being 
piped  to  the  lamps  from  a  tank  in  the  basement.  The  gas  was  made  from  a 
carbide  mixture  of  lime  stone  and  water.  The  house  was  heated  by  steam  boiler 
and  radiators.  The  septic  system  was  a  huge  cesspool,  which  worked  splendidly 
for  50  years  without  emptying.  The  house  was  completely  furnished  and 
decorated  by  Gehley’s  of  York. 
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this  boom,  just  before  the  turn  of  the  century,  was  the  building  of 
Nathan  Gladfelter’s  large  house  on  Main  Street.  This  sparked  a 
competitive  spirit  among  the  business  men  of  the  town  and  five  large 
homes  were  built,  four  of  which  are  standing  today.  Many  other 
houses  were  built  during  this  period  but  these  five,  four  of  which 
were  designed  and  built  by  Henry  Hoff,  a  native  of  Seven  Valleys, 
whose  master-piece  in  building  was  the  Royal  Fire  Engine  House  on 
Market  Street  in  York,  are  outstanding  examples  of  a  display  of 
means. 


c*i>  C+3 

By  the  end  of  1899,  the  borough  officials  were  discussing  the 
possibility  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  building  a  subway  at 
the  dangerous  Main  Street  crossing.  This  was  a  very  pressing  problem, 
not  only  from  the  danger  standpoint,  but  the  storm  water  drainage 


The  Henry  Kuntz  house  on  Main  Street,  built  about  1900,  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000.00.  Mr.  Kuntz  demolished  his  former  home  to  make  way  for  this 
structure.  Heated  by  steam,  with  a  bath  and  running  water,  it  also  had  a  wind¬ 
mill  to  pump  water  to  a  third  floor  tank.  It  was  wired  for  electric  lights  in 
anticipation  of  the  electricity  that  was  sure  to  come.  In  the  interim  it  was 
lighted  by  coal  oil  lamps. 
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This  house,  built  by  David 
Henry  upon  his  retirement 
from  the  hotel  business  at  the 
National  Hotel  on  Water 
Street.  This  house  was 
heated  by  hot  air  from  a 
large  furnace  in  the  basement. 
The  heat  ducts  were 
concealed  in  the  walls.  This 
house  also  had  running  water 
and  bath  room  facilities. 

It  is  beautifully  located  on 
a  high  bank  overlooking 
Cross  Street.  Lillie  Henry  was 
married  in  this  house,  to 
Luther  Schulze,  a  druggist 
from  Baltimore. 


When  Franklin  Fishel  retired  from  farming  he  let  his  land  grow  fallow  and 
built  this  beautiful  huge  house  on  Church  Street,  in  the  Freistown  section  of 
town.  It  did  not  have  central  heat  or  a  bath  room  or  running  water  facilities. 
It  was  lighted  by  coal  oil  lamps.  On  this  property,  Frank  also  built  a  barn  and 
all  the  appropriate  out  houses.  He  was  Seven  Valley’s  milk  man  for  many  years, 

while  living  in  this  house. 


The  “Billy  Bupp”  house  on  Church  Street,  was  built  by  William  Bupp,  who 
was  a  partner  in  the  butcher  business  with  his  brother  Jesse.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  house  in  town.  It  did  not  have  any  conve¬ 
niences,  however,  but  it  was  beautifully  kept  and  the  yard  was  large  and  taste¬ 
fully  landscaped,  surrounded  by  beautiful  trees.  This  landmark  was  torn  down 
by  the  Stern  Garment  Company  to  make  way  for  a  parking  lot,  for  use  of  its 
workers.  On  the  left  is  Charlotte  Falkenstein  and  on  right  is  Dorothy  Henry. 

problems  as  well.  The  borough  council  at  this  time  consisted  of 
George  Caslow,  Noah  Lentz,  Charles  Geiselman,  Washington  Henry, 
A.  K.  Gladfelter,  Charles  Reiss  and  Ammon  Koller.  In  a  special 
session  that  year,  they  wrote  a  letter  to  H.  W.  Kapp,  who  at  that 
time  was  general  superintendent  of  the  railroad:  'The  borough 
council  of  Seven  Valleys  appeals  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Kapp  of  the  Northern 
Central  Railroad  to  have  proper  drainage  at  the  railroad  crossing  on 
Main  Street  in  said  borough  and  thinks  that  you  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  crossing  is  almost  impassable,  and  especially  so  if  you  have 
the  track  raised  to  the  proper  level  and  furthermore  in  regards  to 
damage  to  the  place  you  must  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  every 
shower  or  freshet  causes  the  water  to  be  dammed  on  H.  L.  Shive’s 
property  and  others,  and  remains  there  and  becomes  stagnant  to  a 
certain  degree.  Therefore  injurious  in  regards  to  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  immediate  places.  Furthermore  said  crossing  becomes  more 
dangerous  from  the  fact  that  the  grade  is  raised  there  and  unless 
something  is  done  said  borough  must  apply  for  a  watchman  at  said 
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Henry  Shive’s  coal  yard  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  siding.  Mr.  Shive 
went  extensively  into  the  general  construction  supply  business,  also  handling 
stone,  cement,  sewer  pipe  and  coal  as  well.  The  open-end  building  had  a  scale 

for  weighing  coal. 

crossing.  Hoping  you  may  see  the  advantage  of  doing  something  for 
the  betterment  of  the  place,  we  the  council  hope  you  will  give  this 
your  most  earnest  consideration.”  Signed  by  Charles  Falkenstein, 
Secy. 


CfJ)  C+S) 

In  the  summer  of  1899  the  permanent  lockup  was  built  along  with 
an  attached  fire  house.  Mr.  Beck  did  the  mason  work  and  the  two 
cells  were  furnished  with  straw  and  blankets.  From  that  time  on,  the 
borough  council  held  their  meetings  in  this  building.  Henry  Shive, 
who  had  purchased  the  store  and  coal  yard  from  Charles  Wittig, 
furnished  the  steel  rods  to  construct  the  cells. 

The  York  Telephone  Company  that  year,  requested  permission  to 
build  a  telephone  line  through  the  streets  of  the  town  and  Seven  Val¬ 
leys  ended  the  century  quietly  secure  and  confident  of  a  continued 
growth  pattern  in  all  phases  of  life  in  the  community. 

OhS)  C+*l) 
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Seven  Valleys  burst  into  the  20th  century,  almost  intoxicated  with 
financial  success,  flushed  with  the  heady  elixir  of  accomplishment  and 
a  confidence  that  there  was  no  limit  to  their  potential. 

Many  young  people  were  attending  York  County  Academy  in  York 
and  going  on  to  higher  institutions  of  learning,  such  as  Gettysburg 
College,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Mercersburg,  Wilson  and  Luth¬ 
erville,  while  learning  a  profession  and  generally  becoming  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  educated  in  the  ways  of  the  large  cities,  as  Seven  Valleys 
began  sending  out  into  the  world  many  of  its  sons  and  daughters,  to 
contribute  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation. 

They  had  long  forgotten  or  wanted  to  forget  that  they  originally 
came  from  the  German  Palatinate  and  were  as  “dutch  as  sauerkraut,” 
for  now  they  were  calling  such  late  comers  as  Charles  Reiss,  who  came 
here  in  1890  from  Germany,  “The  Dutchman.”  Lester  Fishel  recalled 


One  of  the  many  parties  given  at  the  various  homes  in  town  on  every  conceiv¬ 
able  occasion,  at  which  music  and  dancing  were  the  main  ingredients.  This 
picture  taken  in  1900  shows  a  group  of  young  people  “living  it  up.” 

Starting  from  rear,  left  to  right:  Clayton  Hamme,  Auburn  Gladfelter,  Linden 
Gladfelter,  Victor  Gladfelter,  Gene  Kautz,  Chinky  Rudisill,  Neurias  Henry, 
Tillie  Gladfelter  and  William  Gladfelter.  2nd  row  from  rear,  left  to  right: 
Lottie  Kautz,  Oliva  Gladfelter,  Mamie  Ferree,  Bessie  Hammer,  Lucy  Glad¬ 
felter,  three  Griffith  girls  from  Baltimore.  3rd  row  from  rear,  left  to  right: 
Daisy  Rudisill,  Minnie  Gladfelter,  Mary  Trimmer,  William  Fishel,  Mary  Glad¬ 
felter,  Ida  Gladfelter,  Neuvia  Gladfelter.  Reclining  on  floor:  Colstin  Gladfelter, 
Arlington  Kautz,  Wilford  Gladfelter. 
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A  summertime  hay  ride,  by  a  group  of  young  people  of  the  town,  in  1900. 
Note  that  everyone  is  “dressed”  for  the  occasion. 

From  left  to  right:  Colstin  Gladfelter,  Wilford  Gladfelter,  Linden  Gladfelter, 
Daisy  Rudisill,  Bessie  Hammer,  Clayton  Hamme,  Chinky  Rudisill,  Neuvia 
Gladfelter,  Harry  Bowman  and  Ives  Gladfelter.  The  last  two  are  unidentifiable. 
The  driver  is  Jacob  Bowman. 

just  recently,  that  as  a  boy  on  the  streets  of  Seven  Valleys,  he  once 
passed  Mr.  Reiss  on  the  street  and  said  “Hi,  Dutchman”  and  Mr. 
Reiss  “slapped  him  flat  to  the  ground.” 

Mr.  Paul  Hildebrand,  of  Loganville,  was  coming  to  town  every  week 
to  teach  many  boys  and  girls  to  play  the  piano.  Nearly  every  home  in 
town  had  either  a  piano  or  organ.  Many  students  could  play  quite 
well  and  in  the  evening  parties  were  often  arranged  in  the  various 
homes  in  town,  where  the  young  folks  danced  to  the  piano  music  of 
Scott  Joplin’s  “cake  walks  and  rags.”  Sheet  music  was  becoming  pop¬ 
ular,  being  purchased  from  the  Julius  Music  House  in  York.  A  song 
that  was  especially  popular  here  in  town  was  “Yip  I  Yaddy  I  Yay.” 
The  “kangaroo  walk,”*  which  was  made  popular  by  Anna  Held  of  the 
Ziegfeld  Follies,  was  being  practiced  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  town, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  elders. 

*  The  kangaroo  walk  was  executed  by  holding  the  derriere  as  far  to  the  rear  as 
possible,  and  bending  the  stiff  torso  as  far  to  the  front  as  possible,  so  that  when 
one  walked,  it  looked  exactly  like  a  kangaroo  walking.  This  of  course  was  an  affec¬ 
tation  and  was  frowned  upon  by  the  townspeople.  .  .  . 
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During  this  period  everyone  “dressed”  for  every  occasion;  either  to 
go  to  the  station  to  meet  the  trains,  to  church,  to  the  bar,  to  the  ice 
cream  parlors,  to  parties,  to  baseball  games;  in  fact,  to  any  place,  for 
any  occasion.  Men  wore  ties,  even  to  roll  cigars  and  the  boys  wore  ties 
to  school.  The  little  girls  were  always  dressed  up  in  bows  and  ribbons, 
for  every  conceivable  reason. 

Of  course  everyone  (nearly),  still  had  to  use  outhouses  and  cham¬ 
ber  buckets,  and  tend  the  pigs  in  the  back  yard  pens,  and  “dung  out” 
the  horses,  and  clean  out  the  outside  toilets,  and  fill  the  coal  oil  lamps 
with  fuel  and  trim  the  wicks,  and  tolerate  all  the  petty  inconveniences 
which  we  would  not  dare  suggest  today— but,  it  was  a  glorious  time  to 
be  alive!  The  borough  council,  over  the  years,  had  to  often  admonish 
the  people  to  refrain  from  dumping  their  ashes  in  the  streets,  in  front 
of  their  homes.  With  all  these  eyesores  continually  in  view,  as  well  as 
weeds  and  mud  in  the  streets,  and  dust  in  the  summer,  which  our 
people  learned  to  tolerate  many  years  ago,  it  was  still  very  nice  to  live 
here,  especially  if  one  watered  the  streets  to  settle  the  dust  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  With  tree  after  tree  lining  all  the  streets,  it  really  was  a  beautiful 
town,  snuggled  amidst  the  picturesque  seven  valleys. 

To  become  oriented  to  this  new  century  we  shall  have  to  list  the 
business  places  then  in  operation  in  the  borough:  George  Bollinger 
was  operating  the  National  Hotel;  Charles  Stineman  was  proprietor  of 
the  Farmers  Hotel;  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Company;  Henry  Kuntz, 
Theo.  Cladfelter  and  Harry  Gladfelter  (at  Hanover  Junction)  were 
manufacturing  cigars;  B.  F.  Klinedinst,  Noah  Lau  and  Cornelius 
Gladfelter  (at  Hanover  Junction)  were  manufacturing  ice  cream; 
Noah  Lau  was  making  cigar  boxes;  Harvey  Brenneman  was  barbering; 
Ambrose  Shirey  and  Martin  Gladfelter  had  restaurants;  Henry  Shive, 
Howard  Henry  and  Henry  Geise  had  general  stores;  Washington 
Henry  had  the  mill;  Jesse  and  William  Bupp  had  the  butcher  shop 
and  hide  and  tallow  business;  Wiley  Shepperd  was  a  blacksmith; 
Dr.  Fickes  was  the  town  physician;  Emanuel  Bupp  had  the  livery 
stable,  feed  store  and  cattle  yard;  Charles  Klinedinst  was  station  mas¬ 
ter  and  bought  and  sold  potatoes  in  the  Henry  Shive  warehouse  on 
Cross  Street;  J.  D.  C.  Young  was  Railway  Express  agent;  Ammon 
Koller  was  an  undertaker  and  furniture  dealer;  C.  W.  Finkbinder  was 
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pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Church;  Rev.  Kautz  was  pastor  of  Trinity 
Lutheran;  Bessie  Hammer  and  Harry  Shutt  were  the  school  teachers. 
The  ore  mines  had  long  ago  left  town  and  the  many  distilleries  around 
Seven  Valleys  had  long  since  been  put  out  of  business,  by  the  huge 
Billy  Faust  distillery  near  Glen  Rock. 

The  fast  growing  dairy  business  was  replacing  whiskey  business  on 
the  farms  and  the  milk  stand  at  the  station  was  full  every  morning, 
for  shipment  to  Baltimore.  Passenger  trains  were  running  every  hour, 
both  North  and  South,  and  people  were  beginning  to  attend  operas, 
legitimate  theatre  and  vaudeville  shows  in  the  Opera  Houses  of  York, 
going  into  and  coming  from  York  on  the  very  conveniently  scheduled 
trains.  There  was  even  a  burlesque  house  in  York  which  was  patron¬ 
ized  by  some  of  the  fellows  in  town.  They  called  them  “Burley 
Shows.” 


(NO 

Washington  Henry,  upon  selling  the  mill  property  to  Spurgeon 
Heathcoat  of  Glen  Rock,  moved  his  family  to  the  mill  at  Gladfelter’s 
Station  and  began  the  milling  business  there;  the  rolls  and  machinery 
in  the  Seven  Valleys  mill  having  deteriorated  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  them  unrepairable.  Mr.  Heathcoat,  of  course,  had  something 
else  in  mind  when  he  purchased  the  mill  property,  in  1903.  He 
wanted  to  use  the  water  power  to  turn  a  generator,  with  which  to 
make  electricity  for  use  in  the  homes  of  Seven  Valleys.  He  applied 
to  the  borough  council  for  permission  to  build  electric  lines  through 
the  town  and  they  agreed  to  allow  him  to  do  this,  for  $420.00  per  year. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  agreement,  many  homes  and  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  were  wired  for  electric  lights,  and  soon  Mr.  Heathcoat  was 
running  his  generator  and  supplying  “direct  current”  for  lighting.  The 
generator  was  run  from  4  p.m.  until  10  p.m.  and  as  soon  as  the  gen¬ 
erator  was  closed  down,  the  lights  in  the  town  gradually  became 
dimmer  and  dimmer,  until  they  finally  went  out;  “and  so  to  bed.” 

However,  many  problems  ensued  from  time  to  time  and  break¬ 
downs  were  frequent,  as  the  generator  required  new  parts.  Then  the 
people  were  without  light  until  Mr.  Heathcoat  could  get  spare  parts 
from  Philadelphia.  Young  Arthur  Henry  tended  this  generator  for  the 
first  year  of  operation  and  from  then  on,  “Buck”  Buchmyer  tended  it, 
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until  it  was  no  longer  in  use.  “Buck”  moved  into  the  house  vacated 
by  the  Washington  Henry  family,  which  was  on  the  mill  property. 

“Buck”  Buckmyer,  a  descendant  of  an  early  pioneer  family  here, 
was  also  a  grave  and  well  digger.  He  covered  up  all  the  dead  in  the 
cemetery  and  dug  probably  every  well  in  town,  for  many  years.  The 
most  famous  of  these  wells,  was  the  sweet-water  well  of  Washington 
Henry,  dug  when  he  built  a  house  on  Church  Street.  From  this  well, 
many  people  from  every  direction  on  Church  Street  got  their  drink¬ 
ing  water.  It  was  60  feet  deep,  lined  with  stone  and  “as  straight  as  a 
die.”  When  the  time  came  to  replace  the  pump,  which  was  wood,  all 
the  neighbors  pitched  in  to  pay  for  it. 

“Buck”  Buckmyer  could  dig  the  straightest  well  imaginable;  on  the 
way  down,  he  sent  up  bucket  after  bucket  of  ground,  as  he  excavated 
without  a  pause.  On  the  way  up,  he  laid  stones  around  the  perimeter 
as  fast  and  as  perfect  as  they  could  be  let  down  to  him  in  the  bucket. 
In  a  beautiful  row  on  row  structure,  he  worked  his  way  to  the  top, 
straddling  the  open  space  below  with  wide  spread  legs;  a  foot  planted 
firmly  on  each  side  of  a  perfect  circle,  and  spitting  tobacco-  juice 
profusely. 

The  wonder  of  “Buck”  Buckmyer’s  wells*  were,  that  after  he 
reached  the  bottom  in  his  digging,  many  times  hitting  a  10  to  15 
gallon  per  minute  vein  of  water;  how  in  heavens  name  did  he  keep 
the  well  dry,  until  he  had  built  the  stone  wall  high  enough  so  that  he 
would  not  drown  in  the  water?  The  answer  to  this  wondrous  riddle 
was  only  known  to  “Buck,”  and  he  took  the  secret  to  his  grave. 

c+s> 

In  1905,  a  group  of  public-minded  citizens  saw  a  need  for  diversifi¬ 
cation  in  Seven  Valleys  and  decided  to  band  together  and  try  to  get  a 
sewing  factory  to  locate  here  in  town.  As  a  consequence  of  this, 
Ammon  Koller,  Howard  Henry,  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes,  Martin  Gladfelter, 
Henry  Kintz,  George  Bollinger,  Albert  Beck,  Henry  Shive  and  Edward 
Ferree  formed  an  organization  and  furnished  money  to  build  a  sew- 

*  Most  wells  were  dug  at  spots  where  “water  witches”  located  underground  water 
veins,  through  the  use  of  a  bent  peach  twig  “fork.” 
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Mendel  Brothers  sewing  factory  on  Cherry  Street.  Built  in  1905,  by  nine  public- 
spirited  citizens,  it  has  been  used  continuously  since  that  time.  The  personnel 
pictured  here  are  not  identified.  Every  day  at  11:00  a.m.  the  steam  whistle  on 
this  factory  would  sound  a  long  loud  blast.  It  could  be  heard  for  miles  and  all 
local  clocks  were  set  by  this  whistle. 

ing  factory  building  on  Cherry  Street,  which  they  hoped  to  rent  to 
someone,  who  would  start  a  sewing  factory. 

They  succeeded  in  interesting  Mendel  Brothers,*  address  unknown, 
in  establishing  a  manufacturing  facility  here,  making  house  dresses 
and  trousers,  from  a  heavy  duck  material.  They  employed  50  women 
and  taught  them  to  sew.  This  industry,  introduced  with  such  foresight 
by  the  above-mentioned  citizens,  has  been  thriving  in  Seven  Valleys 
since  that  time.  Come  prosperity  or  depression,  this  building  has 
never  yet  been  without  a  tenant,  who  have  employed  workers  from 
the  time  it  was  built  until  the  present. 

<NO 

During  a  terrific  snow  storm,  one  evening  in  1905,  Charles  Fish  el 
and  William  Brenneman  were  sweeping  a  switch  free  of  snow,  on  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad  at  Seitzville  Mill.  As  employees  of  the 
railroad,  they  were  doing  a  routine  job,  that  every  siding  required 

*  See  History  of  Sewing  Factories. 
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The  home  of  Edward  Ferree  built  around  1910  on  Prospect  Hill,  overlooking 
Seven  Valleys.  Edward  is  the  man  reclining  on  the  bank;  no  other  persons  are 
identified.  Mr.  Ferree  was  one  of  the  men  who  put  up  the  money  to  build  the 
first  sewing  factory  in  town. 

when  it  snowed.  They  were  so  engrossed  in  their  work  that  they  did 
not  hear  the  train  approaching  in  the  silence  of  the  snow  (during  a 
heavy  snow  storm,  a  train  is  almost  silently  in  motion).  It  was  late  at 
night  and  the  headlights  of  the  train  were  dim  coal  oil  lamps. 

The  train  killed  both  men,  and  Mary  Fishel,  the  wife  of  Charles, 
was  left  a  widow,  with  six  children,  on  a  farm  in  Springfield  Town¬ 
ship.  This  remarkable  woman  brought  the  six  children  to  Seven 
Valleys,  rented  a  house  on  Cherry  Street,  secured  a  job  in  Mendel 
Bros,  sewing  factory,  took  in  washing  and  ironing,  cleaned  house  for 
others  and  proceeded,  unaided,  to  raise  a  family  that  was  a  credit 
to  the  community;  Maurice,  who  Wiley  Shepperd  took  under  his 
wing  and  taught  the  blacksmith  trade,  Paul,  Walter  and  Lester 
learned  the  machinist  trade,  and  Marie  and  Anna  married  young  men 
of  the  town. 

When  the  family  moved  to  town  the  children  were  very  young. 
Maurice  went  immediately  to  Wiley  Shepperd’s  shop  to  learn  the 
trade.  Walter  got  a  job  with  George  Bollinger,  in  his  livery  stable  at 
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the  National  Hotel  (George  first  called  him  “Kitty,”  because  he  was 
so  little,  riding  beside  the  burly  George  on  a  wagon),  and  Lester  went 
to  work  for  Benjamin  Klinedinst,  in  the  ice  cream  factory. 

(NO  (NO 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1905,  three  express  railway  cars  were  pushed 
unto  the  siding  at  Shive’s  store  and  all  that  night  and  until  5  a.m. 
the  next  morning,  Noah  Lau  and  Benjamin  Klinedinst  loaded  these 
three  cars  with  ice  cream,  which  they  had  previously  made  and  kept 
iced  in  tubs.  One  car  went  to  Calvert  Station,  and  one  went  to  Wood¬ 
bury  Station,  both  in  Baltimore,  while  the  third  went  to  Monkton 
Station,  all  in  Maryland.  All  these  tubs  had  to  be  individually  ticketed, 
and  Luther  Schulze,  who  had  married  Lillie  Henry  and  was  the 
brother-in-law  of  Noah  Lau,  took  off  from  his  drug  store  in  Baltimore 
to  come  to  Seven  Valleys  to  help  write  tickets  for  these  tubs  of  ice 
cream.  He  came  because  he  enjoyed  being  around  the  excitement  of 
the  operation.  When  the  cars  were  pulled  out  of  the  station  on  July 
4th,  they  made  up  a  special  ice  cream  train  to  Baltimore  and  three 
local  fellows  rode  with  the  cars,  to  see  that  everyone  received  the 
correct  amount  of  Seven  Valleys  ice  cream.  If  you  have  never  eaten 
Seven  Valleys  ice  cream,  you  have  missed  half  of  your  life.  It  was 
delicious!  At  least  the  Baltimore  people  thought  so. 

(NO  CNO 

Henry  Geise,*  who  had  his  general  store  in  the  house  he  had  built 
on  Church  Street,  died  in  1904  and  the  family  moved  to  Baltimore, 
leaving  the  very  nice  business  place  vacant.  Harvey  Brenneman,  who 
had  been  operating  his  tonsorial  parlor  since  1897  on  the  floor  above 
Ambrose  Shirey’s  restaurant,  purchased  the  property  and  set  up  his 
shop  there.  He  also  did  sign  lettering  and  goldleafing  on  the  side,  as 
well  as  shoe  repairing.  He  married  Ella  Hamme  and  remained  the 
town’s  official  barber  until  his  death  in  1940.  He  was  an  extremely 
jolly  man  and  chewed  tobacco  all  his  life. 

(NO  (NO 

*  Henry  Geise’s  son  William,  was  a  conductor  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and 
for  years  had  charge  of  the  crack  passenger  train  ‘‘The  Broadway  Limited,”  out  of 
Washington,  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
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Harvey  Brenneman’s  barber  shop  on  Church  Street.  This  photo,  taken  in  1924, 
shows  from  left  to  right:  Ralph  Lucabaugh,  Lavern  Brenneman,*  Daniel  Grim 
on  the  chair  getting  a  haircut  and  Harvey  Brenneman,  the  barber. 


On  Thursday,  Nov.  23,  1905,  this  headline  and  news  item  appeared 
in  that  day's  edition  of  the  York  Dispatch:  “FARMER  KILLED  AT 
SMYSER  STATION-BODY  TERRIBLY  MANGLED." 

“George  Krebs,  a  North  Codorus  Township  farmer  was  instantly 
killed  yesterday  at  5  p.m.  while  crossing  the  Northern  Central  railway 
tracks  at  Smyser  Station  by  the  engine  of  York  local  freight,  in  charge 
of  conductor  Charles  Peters  of  this  city." 

“Krebs  was  engaged  in  hauling  timber  from  a  woodlot  in  Seven 
Valleys,  owned  by  Dr.  George  Holtzapple,  of  this  city.  Concluding  his 

*  Lavern  Brenneman  became  the  president  of  York-Shipley,  a  major  manufacturer 
of  oil  burning  steam  generators  in  York,  Pennsylvania.  However  he  learned  the 
barbering  trade  in  his  father’s  shop  on  Church  Street  at  a  very  early  age.  His  first 
shaving  customer  was  Wiley  Shepperd,  the  blacksmith.  When  he  was  almost 
finished  with  his  first  shave  the  razor  turned  and  he  took  a  large  nick  out  of 
Mr.  Shepperd’s  face. 

All  the  patrons  in  the  shop  fell  into  a  dead  silence  as  Lavern  frantically  worked  on 
Wiley’s  face.  After  four  bloody  towels  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  “steptic  pencil”  he 
finally  stemmed  the  flow  of  blood.  He  then  threw  the  bloody  towels  into  the  waste 
basket,  raised  Mr.  Shepperd  to  a  sitting  position  and  calmly  said,  “Next  please,” 
and  one  brave  soul  arose  and  slowly  took  his  place  in  the  barber  chair. 
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Picture  of  Smyser  Station  in  Seven  Valleys  in  1905  when  George  Krebs  was 
killed  by  a  York  Local  freight  train.  X  marks  the  spot  on  the  Main  Street 
crossing  where  the  train  struck  his  wagon, 


labors  for  the  day,  he  started  to  drive  home.  The  route  took  him  over 
the  crossing.  As  the  horses  cleared  the  track  the  engine  struck  the 
wagon,  which  was  directly  in  its  path.  Krebs  was  hurled  from  his  seat 
and  fell  under  the  wheels  of  the  locomotive.  He  was  dragged  about 
,  200  feet,  crushing  the  limbs  and  portions  of  his  body.  When  the 
engine  was  stopped  the  crushed  form  of  Krebs  was  disentangled  and 
carried  to  the  platform  nearby.  Both  legs  were  severed  near  the  hips 
and  the  left  arm  was  cut  off.  The  trunk  was  also  badly  crushed/' 

“The  body  was  taken  to  the  undertaking  establishment  of  Ammon 
Koller  at  Seven  Valleys,  where  it  was  prepared  for  burial  and  was 
removed  to  the  Krebs  home  on  the  way  between  Seven  Valleys  and 
Glen  Rock  this  morning." 

“William  Buchmyer  and  Robert  Kuntz  of  Seven  Valleys  saw 
Mr.  Krebs  approaching  and  it  is  said  the  latter  called  to  him  to  warn 
him  of  the  approach  of  the  train.  He  either  could  not  hear  him,  or 
thought  that  he  could  clear  the  track  before  the  train  got  there.  The 
two  horses  attached  to  the  wagon  escaped  injury  but  the  demolished 
vehicle  was  thrown  75  feet." 
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“George  Schaffer,  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Seven  Valleys  impaneled 
the  following  jury:  W.  A.  Bupp,  W.  H.  Gladfelter,  W.  L.  Searle, 
George  Fishel  and  Harry  Hoover.  Mr.  Krebs  was  50  years  of  age  and 
is  survived  by  a  wife  and  eight  children.  He  was  a  hard-working  man 
of  slight  means.” 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  Mr.  Krebs'  son  Robert  was  operating 
the  Farmers  Hotel  on  Main  Street,  just  a  few  feet  away  from  the  spot 
where  his  father  was  killed.  He  continued  to  operate  this  hotel  until 
1910,  when  he  sold  it  to  Milton  Ness. 

In  July  of  1905  Hamilton  Hamme  placed  an  advertisement  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  “$25.00  buys  a  good,  broken  beagle  hunting 
dog.”  From  that  day  on,  Seven  Valleys  became  the  hunting  dog  cen¬ 
ter  of  perhaps  the  entire  Eastern  Seaboard  of  the  United  States.  Since 
that  time,  thousands  of  hunting  dogs  have  been  shipped  from  the 
station  at  Seven  Valleys,  via  Railway  Express,  and  people  from  as  far 
away  as  Ohio  and  New  England  have  come  to  town,  hunting  “the 
dog  man.” 

Hamilton  Hamme  was  born  in  Stoverstown  and  came  to  Seven 
Valleys  to  make  cigars,  which  he  did  all  his  life.  He  boarded  with 
“Sis”  Behler  at  the  house  where  Wiley  Shepperd  later  lived.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Mamie  Ferree  and  purchased  the  Dr.  George  Holtzapple  residence 
at  Main  and  East  Streets  and  there  maintained  a  dog  kennel  and  barn, 
with  horses  to  rent.  He  scoured  the  countryside  on  Saturdays,  in  a 
spring  wagon,  gathering  up  pigeons  which  he  crated  and  sent  to  Balti¬ 
more.  He  was  also  known  as  the  “Squab  man”  to  many  farmers.  He 
worked  in  the  cigar  factory  with  the  stipulation  that  he  could  leave  at 
any  time  to  tend  to  his  dog  business,  which  he  often  did.  He  was  a 
great  talker  and  baseball  fan  and  always  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth, 
which  he  both  chewed  and  smoked  at  the  same  time. 

To  continue  in  the  dog  business  vein,  we  find  that  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1909,  Michael  Baublitz,  from  the  Pigeon  Hills  in  Jackson 
Township  came  to  town  in  a  dray  wagon  with  two  horses  and  a  trunk 
full  of  clothing  and  personal  belongings.  He  checked  in  at  the  Na¬ 
tional  Hotel,  operated  by  George  Bollinger,  and  got  a  job  with  Noah 
Lau  hauling  ice  from  his  ice  house  to  the  ice  cream  factory  in  his  own 
wagon.  He  was  to  become  Seven  Valleys  first  real  trader  and  land 
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speculator.  He  met  Annie  Miller  at  church  one  Sunday  night  and  this 
meeting  finally  culminated  in  a  discussion  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Levi 
Miller  about  wedding  plans  for  the  young  couple.  As  they  were  dis¬ 
cussing  this  project,  Harry  Miller,  brother  of  Annie  and  apprentice 
to  Ammon  Koller  the  undertaker,  arrived  and  announced  that  he 
wanted  to  marry  Lehla  Heiss  of  Tolna.  Mrs.  Miller  said  “Well,  you 
might  as  well  all  get  married  together”  and  so  they  all  took  a  train  to 
York,  secured  the  licenses  and  were  married  in  the  parsonage  of  Zion 
Lutheran  Church  on  Duke  Street. 

Michael  and  Annie  went  to  housekeeping  in  her  grandfather's 
(Charles  Beck)  house,  on  Church  Street  and  their  sole  belongings  at 
the  time  was  Michael's  trunk  and  Annie's  piano  (Annie  took  piano 
lessons  from  Daisy  Rudisill).  Michael  went  directly  into  the  dog  busi¬ 
ness  and  placed  numerous  breeding  bitches  on  the  surrounding  farms 
in  the  vicinity.  He  maintained  a  sales  kennel  on  the  lot,  to  the  rear  of 
his  home,  which  he  purchased  from  Nathan  Gladfelter,  and  at  its 
peak  in  the  1920s,  when  both  he  and  Hamilton  Hamme  were  shipping 
hundreds  of  dogs  from  the  station  in  town,  he  had  126  dogs  kenneled 
there.  The  maintaining  and  feeding  of  dogs  was  actually  made  pos- 


Michael  Baublitz  on  his  two-horse  ice  wagon.  He  came  to  town  on  this  wagon 
with  one  trunk  full  of  personal  belongings  and  stayed  here  the  rest  of  his  life. 
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sible  in  Seven  Valleys  because  of  the  large  amount  of  cracklings  and 
offal,  produced  by  the  Bupp  brothers  in  their  butchering  and  ren¬ 
dering  business. 

Michael  Baublitz  bought  and  sold  anything  imaginable  over  the 
years.  He  built  and  sold  houses,  bought  and  sold  farms  and  factory 
buildings,  and  at  one  time  bought  every  one-room  schoolhouse  avail¬ 
able  when  the  change  over  to  consolidation  was  made  in  the  public 
school  district.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  still  had  in  his  possession 
15  houses  and  several  factory  buildings. 

The  death  of  George  Krebs  spurred  on  the  borough  council  to 
renew  their  efforts  to  get  a  subway  put  under  the  tracks  at  the  Main 
Street  crossing  and  late  that  year  ( 1905)  the  borough  of  Seven  Valleys 
came  to  an  agreement  with  the  railroad.  The  borough  was  to  provide 
for  the  digging  of  the  ground  from  under  the  tracks  and  the  disposal 
of  the  same  and  the  railroad  would  provide  the  retaining  walls  and 
the  steel  bridge.  So  early  in  the  summer  of  1906  word  was  passed 
around  to  the  local  farmers  that  on  Monday  morning,  bright  and 
early,  everyone  with  dump  wagons  and  horses  should  be  present, 
because  the  “Honkies”  were  coming  with  picks  and  shovels,  to  dig 
out  the  subway. 

Bert  Trout,  a  local  farmer,  who  is  still  living,  was  among  those  who 
hauled  away  the  ground  and  he  says  that  it  was  a  mad  scramble  to  get 
the  work  done,  so  that  the  trains  could  resume  a  normal  schedule. 
The  work  was  done  in  halves,  of  course,  keeping  one  track  open  at  all 
times.  The  South  side  was  done  first  and  the  ground  from  this  opera¬ 
tion  was  spread  on  both  Church  and  Main  Streets.  To  this  day,  both 
streets  are  too  high  above  the  curb  line. 

When  they  began  excavating  the  North  side,  Jesse  Krout  (the 
father  of  C.  D.  Krout,  former  local  banker  and  Sunday  School  super¬ 
intendent),  who  had  just  purchased  a  new  dump  wagon  for  this  job, 
was  there  ready  to  load  when  the  “Honkies”  arrived.  The  excavated 
ground  from  this  side  of  the  tracks  was  to  be  dumped  into  the  old  ice 
pond  of  Benjamin  Klinedinst,  on  the  old  mill  property,  as  it  was  in 
disrepair  and  was  no  longer  needed.  When  Jesse  took  his  first  load 
over  to  the  pond,  he  backed  his  horse  too  far  over  the  edge  and  both 
horse  and  wagon  went  tumbling  down  the  bank.  Both  the  wagon  and 
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The  Subway  on  Main  Street,  after  it  was  finished  in  1906.  It  stopped  the  kill¬ 
ing  of  people  at  the  crossing  but  it  created  drainage  problems,  which  plagued 
the  borough  for  several  years  until  the  situation  was  remedied. 


the  horse  landed  upside  down  in  the  deep  mud.  Jesse  simply  sat  down 
and  cried  like  a  baby.  After  pulling  the  horse  and  wagon  to  safety,  he 
went  home  for  the  day. 

Lester  Fishel  said  that  at  the  time  the  “Honkies”  were  here  in 
town,  doing  this  excavating,  they  slept  in  the  old  Henry  Bott  town 
hall  on  East  Street  and  that  he  was  so  afraid  of  them  that  he  refused 
to  go  out  on  the  streets  until  they  left  town. 

The  building  of  the  subway  necessitated  the  closing  of  a  large  cul¬ 
vert  behind  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Company  building,  which  blocked 
the  natural  course  of  rain  water  behind  Main  Street.  The  first  rain 
storm  flooded  the  entire  first  floor  of  the  building,  putting  the  large 
boiler  under  three  feet  of  water. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  Nathan  Gladfelter  sued  the  borough  of 
Seven  Valleys.  The  case  was  tried  in  the  York  County  Court  and  the 
borough  sent  35  people  as  witnesses  for  them.  The  borough  lost  the 
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Three  local  belles  advertising  Benjamin  Klinedinst’s  ice  cream  in  1907.  In  the 
background  is  Benjamin’s  ice  cream  plant  and  ice  house.  L.  to  R.:  Bertha  Hoff, 
Laura  Shaffer  and  Nora  Koller. 

case  and  the  court  awarded  Nathan  Gladfelter  $250.00  damages  and 
ordered  the  borough  to  construct  a  storm  sewer,  beginning  at  the 
Farmers  Hotel  and  ending  below  the  livery  stable  of  the  National 
Hotel,  where  it  was  channeled  into  a  ditch  and  so  on  into  the  Codorus 
Creek.  The  Seven  Valleys  Fire  Hall  sits  on  the  edge  of  this  covered- 
over  ditch  today. 

0-5  0-5 

In  the  summer  of  1907,  the  employees  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar 
Company  went  on  strike  for  higher  wages.  This  was  the  first  and 
probably  the  last  strike  that  ever  occurred  in  Seven  Valleys.  The 
demands  of  the  employees  were  met  in  about  one-half  hour  and  every¬ 
one  went  back  to  work. 

To  conclude  the  story  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Company,  we  take 
you  to  its  office  one  morning,  in  1908,  where  a  tense  drama  was  being 
enacted.  Nathan  Gladfelter  had  received  word  that  one  of  the  broker 
partners  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  had  died  and  that  his  estate  was 
insolvent.  A  meeting  of  the  local  officers  of  the  company  was  hastily 
called.  It  seemed  that  for  the  past  two  years  Nathan  Gladfelter  had 
been  personally  financing  the  operation  here  in  Seven  Valleys  and 
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some  complicated  financial  maneuvering  had  been  going  on  in  other 
phases  of  the  operation.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  when  the  dust 
had  finally  settled,  Nathan  Gladfelter  was  left  with  one  large  factory 
building,  a  pile  of  worthless  promissory  notes  and  one  cigar  store  in 
Boston.  Over  100  persons  were  thrown  out  of  work  when  the  Mt. 
Vernon  Cigar  Company  closed  its  doors.  This  situation  continued  for 
the  cigar  makers  in  town,  until  about  six  years  later,  when  Jesse 
Deveney  decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

The  following  summer,  Nathan  Gladfelter  sent  his  son  Wilford, 
to  Boston  to  tend  the  cigar  store  and  arrange  for  its  sale.  Wilford  had 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  doctors  degree 
in  dentistry  but  he  had  never  started  a  practice.  Instead,  he  went  to 
Washington,  Pennsylvania,  to  play  professional  baseball  for  one  year 
in  a  Class  C  league.  He  went  to  Boston  and  arranged  the  sale  of  the 
cigar  store  to  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  then  went  to 
work  for  them  in  their  New  York  City  office.  There  he  became  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  president  of  the  company  and  remained  in  that  position 
until  the  president’s  death,  when  he  was  made  curator  of  that  com¬ 
pany’s  archives.  He  is  buried  in  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island,  New  York. 
Wilford  never  married  and  always  spent  his  two  week’s  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Seven  Valleys,  where  he  took  keen  delight  in  “skinny  dipping,” 
in  the  old  swimming  hole,  down  by  the  ball  diamond,  where  the 
boys  of  the  town  have  been  swimming  for  over  200  years. 

C*3  (NO 

On  August  6,  1906,  the  church  council  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
posted  the  following  letter,  in  all  the  business  places  in  town  and  also 
had  it  read  from  the  pulpit: 

“The  church  bell  will  ring  precisely  ten  (10)  minutes  before  the 
service.  The  church  clock  will  be  kept  on  exact  railroad  time.  Every 
reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  get  through  the  service  in  time  to 
take  the  North  and  South  bound  trains  by  those  who  are  obliged  to 
do  so.  The  time  of  the  Northbound  train  is  8:40  and  that  of  the 
Southbound  8:21,  so  that  by  leaving  the  church  by  the  church  clock 
time  at  8:10  will  give  you  ample  time  to  take  these  trains.” 

This  new  policy,  of  course,  ended  the  long  sermons  by  the  pastor, 
which  up  to  this  time  was  rather  the  rule.  When  the.  church  service 
would  go  on,  into  the  night,  the  people  who  were  obliged  to  use  the 
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These  two  semi-detached  houses,  in  the  Billyville  section  of  Seven  Valleys,  were 
built  by  C.  W.  Klinedinst  around  1906  as  rental  units. 


train  to  get  to  Seven  Valleys  often  had  to  wait  for  another  train, 
several  hours  later  or  else  walk  home,  after  a  long  service.  This  was 
discussed  many  times  by  council  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  set  a 
policy,  which  set  a  precedent  that  was  never  broken. 

When  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Company  went  out  of  business, 
Nathan  Gladfelter  rented  the  building  to  Louis  Zupnic,  who  used  it 
for  several  years  as  a  sewing  factory,  employing  40  workers.  He  special¬ 
ized  in  manufacturing  “middies,”  a  sort  of  sailor-like  blouse,  that  was 
in  vogue  at  that  time  and  worn  by  all  the  ladies.  Mellie  Erhart 
(Albers)  was  forelady  of  the  operation. 

In  1909,  a  group  of  local  men  put  up  $25,000.00,  for  use  as  capital 
stock  to  form  a  banking  institution.  They  hired  John  Hoober  of  York, 
to  guide  this  organization  through  the  legal  maze  which  later  that 
year  emerged  as  the  Seven  Valleys  National  Bank.  They  built  a  two- 
story  brick  building  on  the  corner  of  Church  and  Park  Streets,  on  a 
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piece  of  land  purchased  from  Dr.  George  Holtzapple  for  $300.00,  and 
the  bank  was  opened  for  business.  The  first  board  of  directors  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  charter  members  who  held  the  stock.  H.  I.  Gladfelter 
was  president  and  he  remained  in  this  office  until  the  bank  closed  its 
doors  permanently,  about  30  years  later,  in  the  great  “Bank  Holiday” 
of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Other  members  of  the  board  were:  Ammon 
Koller,  Nathan  Gladfelter,  Henry  Kuntz,  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  and  Jacob 
Krout. 


efa  c*o 

That  same  year,  Elmer  Hamme,  a  cigar  maker  for  Henry  Kuntz, 
opened  a  butcher  shop  and  slaughtering  facilities  on  Church  Street. 
The  retail  store  was  in  the  “summer  house,”  in  back  of  his  home.  He 
finally  became  the  town's  only  butcher  as  Jesse  and  Billy  Bupp  retired 
from  the  butchering  business  about  this  time.  Jesse,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  on  in  the  hide  and  tallow  business,  but  Billy  retired  to  his 
beautiful  home  on  Church  Street  and  never  worked  again. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  1909,  Benjamin  Klinedinst  and  Noah  Lau  again 
began  making  ice  cream,  for  shipment  to  Baltimore.  They  worked 
steadily  for  two  or  three  days  in  advance,  hiring  extra  hands  to  make 
this  large  amount  of  Seven  Valleys  ice  cream.  Klinedinst  and  his  son, 
Charles,  found  it  advisable  to  furnish  the  employees  with  some  re¬ 
freshments,  to  help  the  process  along  more  smoothly.  However,  the 
help  as  well  as  Benjamin  and  Charles,  partook  too  freely  and  too  long 
from  the  spirits  that  came  from  the  National  Hotel,  and  by  2  a.m., 
the  next  morning,  about  six  of  the  men,  including  Charles  and  Ben¬ 
jamin,  found  it  necessary  to  sleep  it  off  in  the  barn.  It  fell  upon 
12-year-old  Lester  Fishel  to  lead  a  few  other  kids  in  loading  the 
express  cars,  waiting  on  the  siding  in  Seven  Valleys,  without  the  adult 
help,  which  they  did  in  time  for  the  ice  cream  train  special  to  pull  out 
at  5  a.m.,  on  the  4th  of  July. 

C+-9  0-9 

One  afternoon,  Walter  (Kitty)  Fishel  was  working  on  an  electric 
light  pole,  in  front  of  Mendel  Bros.  Sewing  Factory.  He  was  up  at 
the  top  and  had  on  his  safety  belt.  Came  4  p.m.  and  “Buck”  Buch- 
myer  forgot  that  “Kitty”  was  across  town,  working  on  the  pole  as  he 
started  up  the  generator  to  furnish  “lights”  for  the  town.  Of  course 
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The  Seven  Valleys  National  Bank  building  on  Church  Street.  A  meeting  hall 
was  built  on  the  second  floor  and  was  used  for  church  suppers,  talent  shows,  etc. 
The  building  was  used  as  a  fire  engine  house  after  the  bank  closed,  and  is  now 

an  apartment  house. 

“Kitty”  got  the  shock  of  his  life  and  came  sliding  down  the  pole,  his 
safety  belt  holding  him  tight  against  the  pole,  which  “shaved  the 
bark  off  his  face  in  short  order.” 

Benjamin  Klinedinst,  although  an  ice  cream  maker,  was  a  consumer 
of  spirits,  which  at  times  he  indulged  in  too  freely.  At  such  times,  he 
might  be  at  a  ballgame  at  which  his  son  Charles  played  first  base.  He 
would  always  yell,  regardless  of  how  the  game  went,  “Kill  the  Em¬ 
pire.”  Win  or  lose,  that  was  his  cry  and  he  always  called  an  umpire, 
an  “empire.” 

In  1910,  Ammon  Koller,  in  a  surprise  move,  sold  his  building  on 
Church  Street  to  Jesse  Deveney  and  moved  to  West  Market  Street, 
in  York.  He  sold  his  furniture  and  undertaking  business  to  Harry 
Miller,  his  helper.  Harry  set  up  shop  in  the  former  John  Ziegler  store 
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on  Water  Street,  which  he  rented  from  Noah  Lau.  Harry  practiced  his 
profession  here  for  three  years  and  then  sold  out  to  a  young  graduate 
of  Eckels  Embalming  College,  of  Philadelphia,  by  the  name  of  Curtis 
Ottis  Goodling,  who  came  to  town  in  1913. 

On  May  18,  1912,  tragedy  again  struck  the  community  of  Seven 
Valleys,  when  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Grossman,  the  Lutheran  pastor,  while 
driving  home  from  St.  Paul's  (Zieglers)  Church,  met  with  an  acci¬ 
dent  that  resulted  in  his  death.  As  he  was  alone  at  the  time  and  no¬ 
body  saw  the  accident  occur,  just  what  did  really  happen  can  only  be 
conjectured.  But  from  the  appearance  of  the  wrecked  buggy  and  the 
position  and  condition  of  Rev.  Grossman,  when  found,  it  seems  that 
the  shafts,  front  axle  and  front  wheels  parted  from  the  main  body  of 
the  vehicle,  because  of  a  defect  in  the  pin  holding  the  front  axle  to 
the  body  of  the  conveyance,  thus  throwing  him  to  the  ground,  on  his 
face.  Evidently,  the  horse  became  frightened  and  ran  away  at  the 
time,  though  there  seemed  to  be  no  evidence  that  Rev.  Grossman 
had  been  dragged  beyond  the  spot  where  the  buggy  broke  down. 

His  head  and  throat  were  so  severely  injured  that  he  was  unconscious 
when  found,  and  remained  in  that  condition  until  the  end.  During 
the  early  part  of  the  evening,  while  he  was  in  church,  the  horse  had 
run  away  to  a  nearby  grove,  and  partially  wrecked  the  conveyance. 
This  was  temporarily  repaired,  and  the  pastor  believed  that  it  would 
enable  him  to  reach  his  home.  But  seemingly,  in  making  a  turn,  after 
leaving  the  grove,  the  repair  work  gave  way  and  the  defective  link-pin 
in  the  front  axle  may  also  have  helped  cause  that  part  of  the  convey¬ 
ance  to  separate  from  the  rear,  throwing  the  pastor  to  the  ground. 

Brother  Grossman  lingered  in  an  unconscious  condition,  from 
the  evening  of  May  18  until  1:25  a.m.  on  May  22,  when  he  passed 
into  the  beyond,  leaving  a  devoted  wife  and  three  little  sons  to  mourn 
his  loss. 

Though  a  German  and  an  able  speaker  in  his  mother  tongue  (he 
was  born  in  Weihenzell,  Germany)  he  was  also  highly  educated  in 
English  and  was  fluent  in  that  language.  j 

His  body  was  taken  on  the  6:10  train  to  Dayton,  Ohio  for  burial. 
Miss  Lucy  Gladfelter  of  Seven  Valleys,  accompanied  the  bereaved 
widow  and  children  to  Ohio.  A  large  crowd  of  friends  gathered  at  the 
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station.  As  the  train  bearing  the  casket  and  the  bereft  moved  away, 
sad  hearts  and  tear-filled  eyes  were  left  behind.  He  was  much  loved 
by  the  community. 


(NO  (NO 

In  1910,  when  Ammon  Koller  left  town,  Jesse  Deveney  purchased 
the  building  and  after  some  time  succeeded  in  getting  the  United 
Cigar  Company  to  open  a  cigar  factory  in  this  building.  There  were 
numerous  unemployed  cigar  makers  in  town  since  the  closing  of  the 
Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Company  and  this  was  a  welcome  move,  resulting 
in  the  employment  of  about  70  workers,  with  Jesse  as  the  foreman. 

Jesse  Deveney  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Deveney,  a  former  State  Legis¬ 
lator,  and  the  great-grandson  of  the  pioneer,  John  Deveney  (French! 
DeVeney),  who  had  settled  on  what  is  now  the  Charles  Williamson 
farm.  He  received  an  education  and  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
Seven  Valleys.  Having  learned  the  trade  of  cigar-making  here  in  one 
of  the  factories  and  probably  working  in  several,  he  had  good  execu¬ 
tive  ability  and  later  became  general  superintendent  of  all  the  cigar 
factories  in  York  County  for  the  General  Cigar  Company. 

While  Jesse  was  foreman  of  the  facility  on  Church  Street,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  the  appointment  of  postmaster  of  Seven  Valleys. 
He  moved  the  post  office  into  the  building  which  he  was  renting  to 
the  United  Cigar  Company  and  acted  as  both  postmaster  and  fore¬ 
man  of  the  cigar  factory. 

Acting  as  an  agent  for  the  United  Cigar  Company,  he  succeeded  in 
convincing  Dr.  George  Holtzapple,  who  owned  the  Phillip  Gladfelter 
farm,  to  sell  a  piece  of  land  to  the  cigar  company  for  $1.00,  so  that 
they  could  erect  a  large  factory  to  employ  all  the  cigar-makers  in  the 
community.  The  transaction  was  completed  on  July  14,  1916,  and 
with  Jesse  still  guiding  the  proceedings,  the  cigar  company  sold  the 
lot  to  Theobald  &  Oppenheimer  of  Philadelphia,  the  same  day,  also 
for  $1.00. 

Theobald  &  Oppenheimer  constructed  a  huge  three-story  factory, 
with  a  large  basement,  on  Maple  Street,  the  same  year,  which  was  one 
of  the  largest  cigar  factory  buildings  in  the  county.  On  April  2,  1917, 
in  a  great  celebration,  Theobald  &  Oppenheimer  dedicated  the  build¬ 
ing  and  sold  it  to  the  General  Cigar  Company  for  $1.00  which  was 
a  parent  company  of  the  United  Cigar  Company.  They  then  moved 
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out  of  the  Jesse  Deveney  building  on  Church  Street  and  began  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  new  building,  with  Jesse  Deveney  as  Superintendent. 

This  move,  of  course,  finally  put  Henry  Kuntz,  Theo.  Gladfelter 
and  H.  I.  Gladfelter  out  of  the  cigar  business,  as  they  could  not,  or 
would  not,  pay  the  higher  wages,  which  the  General  Cigar  Company 
offered.  The  golden  age  of  the  small  cigar  manufacturer  was  swiftly 
drawing  to  a  close  and  all  these  men  accepted  it  gracefully.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Cigar  Company  manufactured  the  famous  “White  Owl”  cigar 
here,  until  the  great  depression  of  1929  and  the  advent  of  the  auto¬ 
matic  cigar  making  machines  forced  them  out  of  business  here  also. 

When  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Company  closed  its  doors,  Nathan 
Gladfelter  rented  the  large  building  to  Louis  Zupnic,  and  began  to 
manufacture  cigars  in  his  former  small  building.  He  employed  his 


The  United  Cigar  Company  workers  at  the  time  the  factory  was  located  in  the 
Jesse  Deveney  property  on  Church  Street.  Many  are  unrecognizable  but  on  the 
far  left,  at  the  rear,  is  Noah  Henry,  and  seated  on  the  ground  at  the  far  left, 
in  front,  is  William  Buchmyer  and  Russell  Deveney.  On  his  knees  behind  the 
second  post  is  Harry  Ferree.  Get  a  magnifying  glass  and  see  if  you  can  recognize 
any  of  these  cigar  makers.  Jesse  Deveney  is  at  far  right. 
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The  General  Cigar  Company  factory  on  Maple  Street.  They  employed  several 
hundred  workers  in  this  building. 


three  nieces,  Lucy,  Hattie  and  Annie  Gladfelter  and  made  a  few 
cigars  for  brokers.  When  Louis  Zupnic  left  town,  about  1912,  and 
went  to  New  Freedom,  Nathan  and  his  brother  Harry  I.  Gladfelter 
outfitted  the  building  with  machinery  for  making  stockings.  They 
employed  40  workers  and  remained  in  this  business  for  four  years, 
after  which  they  closed  the  place  permanently.  The  building  stood 
vacant  until  1926,  when  Arthur  Henry  purchased  it  and  converted  it 
into  a  feed  mill. 

c*i> 

C.  O.  Goodling  was  born  in  Jacobus  and  spent  his  youth  in  Glen 
Rock,  where  he  graduated  from  high  school.  He  also  graduated  from 
Eckels  College  of  Embalming  in  Philadelphia,  in  1911,  and  went  to 
work  for  an  undertaking  establishment  in  Baltimore.  Arriving  in 
Seven  Valleys  in  1913,  he  bought  out  Harry  Miller  on  Water  Street, 
for  $625.00,  which  included:  the  good  will,  a  hearse,  one  casket,  one 
door  crepe,  a  bob  sled,  a  parlor  suite,  a  wooden  bed,  a  go  cart  and  a 
mattress,  among  other  chattels.  He  operated  his  establishment  in  this 
building  for  a  time  and  then  removed  to  a  better  location,  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Seven  Valleys  National  Bank  building.  He  was 
there  until  1916,  when  he  was  appointed  postmaster  and  moved  to 
the  Jesse  Deveney  building  on  Church  Street,  where  the  post  office 
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C.  O.  Goodling’s  motorized  hearse,  purchased  in  1918.  This  hearse  was  driven 
by  William  Buchmyer,  Jr.,  through  mud,  snow,  sleet  and  rain.  It  was  used  for 
a  good  many  years.  Bill  Buchmyer  was  “C.  O.’s”  helper,  practically  all  the 

working  years  of  his  life. 

was  located.  He  rented  the  entire  building,  vacated  by  the  United 
Cigar  Company  where  he  conducted  his  furniture  business  and  under¬ 
taking  practice  as  well  as  the  postmaster  duties.  He  married  Mae 
Slyder,  daughter  of  John  Slyder,  Springfield  Township  farmer  and 
miller  in  1914  when  he  moved  to  town  into  the  new  house  that  Ham¬ 
ilton  Hamme  had  built  on  Main  Street. 

In  the  beginning  he  used  horses  borrowed  from  Peter  Lau,  a  farmer 
from  across  the  Codorus  Creek  in  North  Codorus  Township,  to  pull 
his  hearse.  But  later,  in  1918,  he  purchased  a  motorized  hearse.  Pete 
Lau  continued  to  ride  along  in  the  new  hearse  and  assisted  Mr.  Good- 
ling  in  all  his  funerals,  until  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  1960s. 

In  1914,  Levi  Thoman  purchased  the  National  Hotel  from  “Pap” 
Steinman  and  operated  it  for  four  years  and  got  out  of  the  business 
just  before  prohibition  closed  all  the  liquor  places  in  the  nation,  in 
one  grand  sweep,  in  1918.  Let  us  now  hear  from  George  Thoman, 
a  son  of  Levi  and  Emma  Krebs  Thoman,  about  what  went  on  during 
the  time  his  father  operated  the  business:  “Money,  jewelry  and  other 
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valuables  must  be  placed  in  the  safe.  Coats,  shawls,  baggage  and  um¬ 
brellas  must  be  checked,  otherwise  the  proprietor  will  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  any  loss;  was  the  heading  of  the  guest  register/' 

“Each  Monday,  all  weekly  guests  registered  for  the  week.  Most  were 
cigar  makers,  at  the  General  Cigar  Company,  from  the  Hanover,  Mc- 
Sherrystown  area.  One  of  the  foremen  was  from  Perkasie,  in  Berks 
County/' 

“Overnight  guests  usually  were  “drummers,"  as  salesmen  were 
known  at  that  time,  from  Boston,  Baltimore,  Canton  (Ohio),  Fair¬ 
mont  (Virginia),  Harrisburg,  New  York  City,  Detroit,  Ft.  Wayne 
and  other  cities  throughout  Eastern  United  States.  They  registered 
numerous  times,  all  having  arrived  on  the  train." 

“Other  daily  dinner  guests,  for  the  price  of  25^,  were  the  Fox  Bak¬ 
ing  salesman,  with  two  horses  (which  were  stabled  and  fed  in  the 
hotel  livery  stable);  the  Grand  Union  salesman,  with  horse;  P.  C. 
Cooper,  the  soda  and  soft  drink  man,  from  Glen  Rock,  with  one 
horse;  Velvet  Tobacco  salesman,  with  one  horse,  and  the  Fishel  Bak¬ 
ery  salesman,  who  first  started  coming  to  town  on  the  train,  with  two 
large  baskets  of  bread  and  walking  through  town,  but  later  he  had  a 
team  of  horses." 

“Weekly  guests  got  lodging  (5(V  per  night)  and  meals.  The  dining 
room  was  managed  by  Emma  Thoman  with  one  woman  helper.  Din¬ 
ner  guests,  besides  the  regular  hotel  guests  were:  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  milk  inspector,  Mr.  White,  who  inspected  the  farms  of  people 
shipping  milk  into  that  state  (he  was  here  every  two  weeks);  the 
president  and  management  of  the  General  Cigar  Company;  members 
of  the  Medicine  Show,  which  was  held  in  the  meadow  where  the 
baseball  diamond  is  now  located  (a  full  week  one  summer);  and  each 
summer  (the  last  Saturday  of  August),  the  Potosi  Band  had  supper, 
after  their  concert  at  Ziegler's  Picnic,  sometimes  traveling  here  on 
three  small  wagons  or  on  a  large  band-wagon,  pulled  by  six  horses. 
Cattle  dealers  and  their  drovers,  who  received  car-loads  of  cattle  by 
rail,  would  eat  here,  while  waiting  for  the  train  to  arrive.  They  then 
drove  the  entire  car-load  of  cattle,  as  a  herd,  usually  up  the  Jefferson 
road." 

“Ice  for  use  in  the  hotel  was  cut  during  the  winter  months  and 
placed  in  the  ice  house,  located  between  the  livery  stable  and  the 
hotel.  Not  having  a  dam  for  this  purpose,  the  ice  was  cut  from  the 
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creek.  When  the  mild  winter  curtailed  the  cutting  of  ice,  it  was 
shipped  by  train  from  York/' 

“Water  for  use  in  the  hotel  was  pumped  into  a  tank  on  top  of  a 
tower  by  gasoline  engine." 

“One  of  the  daily  visitors  to  the  hotel,  after  his  office  hours,  was 
Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  ” 

The  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics,  a  patriotic  and  beneficial 
fraternity,  had  organized  a  chapter  in  Seven  Valleys,  some  time  before 
this,  and  maintained  a  large  drill  team  complete  with  uniforms  and 
rifles.  They  met  in  the  K  of  P  Lodge  Hall  on  Church  Street  and  con¬ 
ducted  drills  in  full  uniform  every  week,  in  the  large  space  in  front  of 
the  sewing  factory  on  Cherry  Street.  They  were  drilled  to  the  peak  of 
perfection  and  were  on  a  standby  basis  with  the  National  Guard  for 
emergencies  of  national  concern.  They  were  expected  to  be  ready  for 
service  at  short  notice  in  any  emergency.  That  emergency  came  when 
Pancho  Villa  crossed  the  Mexican  border,  in  March  of  1916,  and 
attacked  Columbus,  New  Mexico,  killing  a  number  of  citizens.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  sent  a  punitive  expedition  to  deal  with  the  matter  and 


The  Junior  Order  of  American  Mechanics  drill  team.  This  photo  was  taken  at 
one  of  their  regular  weekly  drill  sessions  on  the  large  mall  in  front  of  Mendel 

Bros,  sewing  factory. 
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put  the  National  Guard  on  call.  At  this  time,  in  the  words  of  a  local 
resident  “they  got  cold  feet  and  disbanded  the  drill  team.” 

(NO  (NO 

Ambrose  Shirey,  who  had  been  conducting  a  restaurant  here  in 
town  for  a  number  of  years,  left  and  established  a  restaurant  in  York. 
Into  this  building,  at  the  Main  Street  subway,  Cyrus  (Chicks)  Glad- 
felter  moved  two  pool  tables  and  took  over  the  restaurant  that 
Mr.  Shirey  had  vacated.  He  sold  newspapers  and  magazines  and  all 
the  other  things  that  were  handled  by  a  first-class  “pool  joint.”  The 
place  became  the  hangout  for  the  local  fellows  and  he  ran  this  until 
he  went  to  Chester  to  work  in  the  ship  yard  there,  during  the  war. 
When  “Chicks”  left,  his  father,  Nathan,  operated  the  restaurant  for 
the  duration  of  the  war  (sans  pool  tables),  in  the  place  he  had  started 
in  the  store  business  in  1870,  as  a  single  man. 

(NO  (NO 

On  May  7,  1915,  the  Germans  sank  the  Lusitania  and  the  American 
people  were  so  outraged  that  war  with  Germany  was  inevitable.  In 
April  of  1917  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and  our  boys  from 
Seven  Valleys  were  called  upon  to  join  the  American  Expeditionary 
Force*  under  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing.  Some  made  the  supreme  sacri¬ 
fice  and  some  returned  to  Seven  Valleys  as  heroes  but  everyone  in 
town  was  positive  that  they  had  taken  part  in  the  war  to  end  all 
wars.  .  .  . 

(NO  (NO 


*  See  Service  men  of  all  wars. 
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IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS  THE  POPPIES  GROW 
BETWEEN  THE  CROSSES,  ROW  ON  ROW 
THAT  MARK  OUR  PLACE;  AND  IN  THE  SKY 
THE  LARKS,  STILL  SINGING,  BRAVELY  FLY 


SCARCE  HEARD  AMID  THE  GUNS  BELOW 
WE  ARE  THE  DEAD.  SHORT  DAYS  AGO 
WE  LIVED,  FELT  DAWN,  SAW  SUNSET  GLOW, 
LOVED  AND  WERE  LOVED;  AND  NOW  WE  LIE 
IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 


TAKE  UP  THE  QUARREL  WITH  THE  FOE 
TO  YOU  FROM  FAILING  HANDS  WE  THROW 
THE  TORCH,  BE  YOURS  TO  HOLD  IT  HIGH 
IF  YOU  BREAK  FAITH  WITH  US  WHO  DIE 
WE  SHALL  NOT  SLEEP,  THOUGH  POPPIES  BLOW 
IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS 

McCREA 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  HOLTZAPPLE,  M.D. 


Taken  from  a  commemoration  written  by  Clifford  Gladfelter 


George  Holtzapple,  M.D. 


1862 -Born  May  22  near  Seven  Valleys,  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  son  of 
Israel  and  Christina  Holtzapple;  educated  York  County  Academy,  York 
Collegiate  Institute  and  York  County  Normal  School.  He  taught  four 
years  in  York  County  public  schools.  He  received  a  degree  in  philosophy 
from  Lebanon  Valley  College.  Graduated  M.D.  from  Bellevue  Medical 
School  and  College,  New  York,  and  later  attended  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School  and  Hospital,  at  Bellevue  and  also  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

1884- Established  medical  practice  at  Loganville,  later  at  Seven  Valleys,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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1885 -March  6;  discovered  the  use  of  oxygen  for  the  treatment  of  pneumonia. 
1887- August  4;  read  paper  before  the  York  County  Medical  Society,  reporting 
use  of  oxygen  for  treatment  of  pneumonia. 

1894  -  Moved  to  York,  Pennsylvania. 

1902  -  Traveled  extensively  in  England  and  Europe. 

1904 -Became  member  of  the  staff  of  the  York  Hospital,  serving  until  1944; 

he  was  head  of  the  staff  from  1930  to  1935. 

1925  -  Received  the  honorary  D.Sc.  degree  from  Susquehanna  University. 
1937- Certified  by  the  American  Board  of  Internal  Medicine  as  practitioner 
of  internal  medicine. 

1939  -  Received  Golden  Deeds  award  from  Exchange  Club. 

1946  -  Died  at  York,  Pennsylvania,  February  22. 

*  *  * 

Fellow  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

Fellow  of  the  American  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Author  of  several  articles,  including  “Family  Periodic  Paralysis,"  considered  the 
best  authority  on  subject. 

Associate  Editor  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal. 

Member  of  York  County  and  Pennsylvania  Medical  Associations. 

President  of  York  District  School  Board. 

Charter  member  of  Red  Cross,  York  Chapter. 

Member  of  York  County  Historical  Society. 

Worked  actively  on  behalf  of  York  Y.M.C.A. 

$  *  * 


EXCERPTS  FROM  PAPER  READ  BY 
GEORGE  HOLTZAPPLE,  M.D.,  BEFORE  YORK  COUNTY 
MEDICAL  SOCIETY,  AUGUST  4,  1887 

“In  the  beginning  of  1885  I  was  called  upon  to  attend  a  severe  case  of  lobar 
pneumonia.  The  patient  was  a  young  man  aged  about  16,  robust,  temperature 
about  104  F,  pulse  frequent  in  proportion,  severe  pain  in  the  side,  dyspnea, 
and  rusty  sputa  at  my  first  visit.  Hepatization  rapidly  developed,  dyspnea  be¬ 
came  very  marked,  and  cyanosis  likewise  on  the  sixth  day  of  sickness.  Being 
disgusted  with  the  treatment  recommended  and  applied  in  the  case  above  men¬ 
tioned  my  patient  begging  me  for  relief  from  his  labored  respiration,  as  he  was 
breathing  then  from  75  to  80  times  a  minute,  I  resolved  to  administer  the  very 
element  he  craved. 

“I  generated  oxygen  from  chlorate  of  potassium  and  black  oxide  of  manga¬ 
nese,  in  large  test  tubes  heated  over  a  spirit  lamp,  and  with  rubber  tubing  I 
conducted  the  gas  to  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bucket  filled  with  water,  which  I 
placed  to  the  side  of  the  patient’s  face.  This  method  of  generating  and  admin¬ 
istering  oxygen  you  may  consider  crude,  and  so  do  I;  but  I  simply  mention  it 
to  show  what  may  be  done  in  an  emergency. 
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“In  a  few  minutes  after  administering  oxygen,  cyanosis  became  less,  the 
patient  expressed  himself  as  somewhat  relieved,  and  in  20  minutes  his  respira¬ 
tion  reduced  to  60  in  a  minute.  The  effects  of  the  respiration  and  his  color 
were  distinctly  appreciated  by  his  parents  and  those  around  the  bedside  of  the 
young  man.  I  repeated  the  administration  a  number  of  times  during  that  day 
until  it  was  no  longer  needed.  The  patient  recovered  rapidly.  .  . 

NoTE-The  patient  was  Frederick  Gable  of  Logan ville,  Pennsylvania. 
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I  REMEMBER  SEVEN  VALLEYS 

By  Lewis  Budesheim 
and  Others 


NOSTALGIA 
THE  BITTERSWEET 
LONGING 


I,  Lewis  Budesheim,  was  born  September  24,  1884,  on  a  farm  near 
Seven  Valleys.  I  was  2  years  old  when  my  mother  died  and  I  was 
taken  to  be  raised  by  foster  parents  in  Spring  Grove.  When  I  was 
about  5  years  old  my  father  re-married.  He  then  took  me  to  his 
home  which  was  located  down  the  first  right  lane  after  passing  the 
cemetery.  (I  understand  this  house  burned  down  a  couple  years 
ago.)  I  was  about  8  years  old  when  I  was  hired  out  on  Eli  Henry's 
farm  in  Henrystown,  near  Seven  Valleys.  When  I  was  old  enough 
to  plough  (about  10),  I  was  hired  by  Hesse  Stiles  on  his  farm  a 
little  farther  south.  When  I  was  about  15  years  old  I  left  the  Stiles' 
farm  and  went  to  Bert  Heindel's  200-acre  farm  where  I  was  his  only 
hireling.  This  farm  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Friedensaal's  Church.  After 
about  2  years  there,  I  went  back  to  my  father's  home  and  went  to 
work  at  Henry  Kuntz's  cigar  factory  in  Seven  Valleys,  where  I 
learned  my  trade  as  a  cigarmaker.  I  worked  with  James  Searle,  who 
was  a  cripple;  my  brother,  George  Budesheim;  Elmer  Hamme; 
Frank  Buckmyer,  who  spoke  only  Pennsylvania  Dutch;  Peter  Brill- 
hart;  Harry  Groft;  Bert  Kuntz,  Henry's  brother;  Ella  Hamme,  who 
later  married  Harvey  Brenneman;  her  sister,  Iva  Hamme,  who  never 
married;  Hattie  Glatfelter,  who  never  married;  Emma  Walters,  who 
married  Ed  Ferree  and  lived  across  the  road  from  his  brother,  Arthur 
Ferree,  Alice  Geiselman  whose  husband  worked  on  the  railroad;  Paul 
Folcomer;  Arthur  Ferree  and  his  wife,  Ida;  Luther  Kessler;  Claudia 
Fissel;  Lottie  Bott;  Edward  Reisinger  and  his  wife;  Nathan  C.  Glad- 
felter;  Harry  Bowman;  Chris  Kintz;  Albert  Kessler;  Charles  Glatfelter; 
Jacob  Keeney;  Pierce  Kessler  and  his  brother.  Elsie  Rudisill,  who  was 
later  my  sister-in-law,  stripped  tobacco,  as  did  Minnie  Gladfelter 
Annie  Glatfelter,  Hattie's  sister,  was  one  of  the  packers.  Tillie  Glat¬ 
felter,  Henry  Kuntz's  wife  Lou,  as  well  as  Henry,  also  packed  cigars. 
William  Buchmyer  was  the  janitor.  I  remember  a  humorous  incident 
that  took  place  in  the  cigar  factory.  Harry  Bowman  and  I  ate  our 
lunch  in  the  boiler  room.  There  were  a  lot  of  mice  there  and  one  day 
Harry  caught  one  and  we  put  it  in  Nathan  C.  Gladfelter's  filler  box. 
When  we  returned  to  work,  Nathan  opened  his  filler  box  and  out 
jumped  the  mouse.  Nathan  stammered  when  excited  and  he  wanted 
to  say  “Mouse,"  but  couldn't  get  it  out.  The  women  were  so 
frightened  they  jumped  up  on  their  chairs.  Emma  Walters  was 
rather  heavy  and  couldn't  get  up.  The  mouse  got  to  Chris  Kintz  and 
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ran  up  her  leg.  Very  nonchalantly  she  grabbed  her  long  skirt  just 
above  the  knee  where  she  squeezed  the  mouse  so  hard  that  it  died. 
Without  any  show  of  emotion  whatsoever,  she  calmly  walked  to 
the  stairway  where  she  went  down  and  shook  out  the  dead  mouse. 
When  she  returned,  all  the  men  hollered  and  laughed  and  com¬ 
mended  her  for  her  bravery. 

Chris  Kintz's  husband,  Fred,  had  only  one  leg.  He  liked  to  catch 
cardinals  and  sell  them.  He  had  a  “dummy"  cardinal  which  he  would 
take  to  the  woods.  He  put  paste  on  the  dummy  and  would  then 
whistle  exactly  like  a  cardinal.  After  a  while  the  cardinals  would  come 
and  fight  with  the  dummy.  They  would  get  paste  on  their  wings  and 
couldn't  fly.  Fred  would  then  catch  them,  take  them  home,  clean 
them  up  and  sell  them.  He  never  did  them  any  harm  but  just  enjoyed 
doing  this  as  a  hobby.  There  were  no  laws  at  that  time  prohibiting 
anything  like  this.  I  remember  this  as  a  boy  which  would  have  been 
about  85  years  ago.  Fred  and  Chris  lived  next  to  Howard  Henry's 
store  and  had  no  children,  to  my  knowledge. 

When  I  was  21  years  old  and  still  working  in  the  cigar  factory; 
I  married  Daisy  Rudisill,  daughter  of  Hamilton  and  Amanda  Rudisill, 
who  lived  where  Grace  Budesheim  now  lives.  We  were  married  in 
her  home  by  Rev.  Benjamin  F.  Kautz,  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church,  on  September  28,  1905.  Our  first  home  was  in  Freistown, 
which  was  a  part  of  Seven  Valleys  at  that  time.  We  later  lived  in  a 
frame  home  across  the  street  from  where  the  C.  O.  Goodling  home 
is  now  located.  There  my  one  and  only  child,  Pauline,  was  born  on 
my  25th  birthday,  September  24,  1909.  Our  family  physician  was 
Dr.  Fickes. 

It  was  around  this  time  that  I  learned  the  meat-cutting  trade  with 
my  older  brother,  Fred  Budesheim,  at  Jesse  Bupp's  butcher  shop. 
After  a  couple  years  working  in  the  slaughter  house,  my  health  failed 
and  the  doctor  recommended  that  I  give  up  butchering.  It  was  then 
that  I  moved  to  a  home  in  Henrystown,  about  2  miles  south  of 
Seven  Valleys,  and  went  to  work  at  the  new  cigar  factory  located 
next  to  Levi  Miller's  home.  I  worked  only  part-time  at  cigar-making. 
During  the  winter  I  earned  my  living  at  butchering— going  from 
farm  to  farm.  I  later  moved  to  Levi  Brenneman's  home  in  Henrys¬ 
town,  where  I  had  about  11  acres  of  land  and  this  consumed  much 
of  my  time  during  the  summer.  I  raised  vegetables  and  peddled  them 
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in  York— driving  there  in  my  Model  T  Ford  which  I  purchased  in 
1917. 1  moved  to  York  about  1922. 

I  remember  Frank  Smith  talking  about  ore  mines,  which  were 
located  between  Freistown  and  where  the  Bank  is  now.  I  remember 
seeing  three  huge  holes  which  were  practically  full  of  water.  The 
actual  mining  took  place  before  I  was  born  but  I  remember  seeing 
the  path  where  the  railroad  track  had  gone  from  the  ore  “banks/' 
as  they  were  called,  to  the  main  track,  transporting  the  ore. 

I  remember  the  railroad  crossing  as  it  was  before  the  underpass 
was  built.  At  that  time,  we  went  over  the  tracks  rather  than  under, 
as  it  is  now.  I  remember  the  underpass  being  built  after  the  death  of 
George  Krebs,  who  was  struck  by  a  train,  but  can't  remember  the 
year  it  was  changed.  I  can  well  remember  coasting  in  the  winter.  I 
and  my  teen-age  friends  had  a  home-made  toboggan.  We'd  start  at 
the  top  of  the  cemetery  hill  and  coast  all  the  way  down  to  the  railroad 
tracks,  go  up  over  the  tracks  and  stop  just  before  we  came  to  the 
creek. 

I  remember  the  first  general  store  which  was  located  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  building  at  the  railroad  track  crossing.  The  store  was 
operated  by  Henry  Guise,  a  small  man  who  always  wore  his  glasses 
at  the  tip  of  his  nose.  My  brother,  George,  took  our  eggs  to  this  store 
each  week.  Sometimes  I  could  go  with  him.  With  the  money  paid 
for  the  eggs,  we  bought  our  groceries.  If  any  money  was  left  we 
could  spend  it  for  candy.  There  seldom  was  much  left  and  sometimes 
not  enough  to  pay  for  all  the  groceries.  We  had  to  crawl  over  a  fence 
taking  the  eggs  to  the  store.  One  day  my  older  brother,  George,  sat 
on  the  fence  to  rest  and  fell  asleep.  The  big  basket  of  eggs  fell  to  the 
ground  and  broke.  He  ran  home  hollering  “Bear!  Bear!"  Since  it 
was  a  real  wilderness  there,  my  father  went  out  with  his  musket  to 
find  the  bear.  Needless  to  say,  he  never  found  it  but  George  got 
away  with  his  tall  tale.  This  was  unusual  because  my  father  was  an 
extremely  strict  disciplinarian.  One  time  my  brother,  Fred,  swore  at 
Leah  Buchmyer,  and  my  father  beat  him  with  the  hickory  ram-rod 
of  his  musket,  until  he  drew  blood. 

Later,  there  were  three  more  stores.  One  was  owned  by  John 
Ziegler,  who  sold  mostly  shoes,  clothing,  etc.,  and  was  located  be¬ 
tween  the  milk  stand  at  the  railroad  station  and  Noah  Henry's  ice 
cream  factory.  Another  was  owned  by  Henry  Wittig  (spelling  may 
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be  wrong),  later  by  Henry  Shive,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tracks. 
Then  there  was  the  one  owned  by  Howard  Henry  and  his  son, 
Spencer.  I  remember  my  father,  George  Casio w,  Jacob  Deveney 
(Jesse's  father),  Jacob  Hamme,  and  some  other  of  his  close  friends, 
congregating  at  Shive's  store,  or  more  often  at  Howard  Henry's  store, 
every  Saturday  night.  There  they  would  chew  tobacco,  eat  peanuts, 
and  have  a  real  gab-fest  until  the  store  closed.  They  sat  around  a 
stove  that  had  sawdust  all  around  it  to  absorb  the  tobacco  juice 
and  hold  the  peanut  shells. 

I  remember  Martin  Glatfelter,  who  went  throughout  the  country 
gathering  eggs,  butter,  etc.,  from  the  farmers.  He  then  sold  this  at 
his  store  in  Glatfelter's  Station.  Later,  he  came  to  Seven  Valleys 
where  he  had  a  restaurant.  Behind  this  restaurant  was  a  stable  owned 
by  Noah  Lentz,  who  was  in  the  horse  business.  Andrew  Beck  lived  in 
the  same  neighborhood  and  was  a  telegraph  operator  for  the  railroad. 

I  remember  the  blacksmith  shop  operated  by  George  Shive  and 
later  by  Wiley  Shepperd. 

I  remember  the  first  barber  shop,  operated  by  Harvey  Brenneman 
on  the  second  floor  above  Henry  Guise's  store.  He  later  moved  his 
shop  a  little  below  Howard  Henry's  store  but  across  the  street.  There 
he  had  Harry  Groft  as  his  helper.  A  haircut  was  15  cents  and  a 
shave  10  cents. 

I  remember  an  old  feed  mill,  owned  by  Jesse  Glatfelter.  This  was 
located  on  the  main  road,  at  the  creek.  There  was  a  race  on  the  creek 
and  this  water  operated  the  water  wheel  at  the  mill.  It  was  their 
source  of  power.  As  a  boy,  I  liked  to  go  into  this  mill  to  watch  and 
listen  to  the  wheels  grinding  the  grain. 

I  remember  two  churches.  I  went  to  Sunday  School  in  the  Lutheran 
church. 

I  remember  two  hotels.  The  one  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  Folcomer, 
later  by  Manfield  Behler,  and  located  where  the  C.  O.  Goodling 
home  is  now.  The  other  was  operated  by  a  Mr.  Simon  and  was 
located  on  the  main  street,  at  the  corner,  just  before  going  through 
the  underpass,  coming  from  York.  (It  would  be  a  help  if  I  knew  the 
names  of  the  streets  in  Seven  Valleys! ) 

I  remember  an  ice  cream  factory  owned  by  David  Henry  and  later 
by  Noah  Lau,  who  married  David  Henry's  daughter.  Noah  Lau  also 
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had  a  box  factory  in  the  same  building.  This  was  located  just  above 
Mr.  Simon's  hotel,  across  the  tracks  from  town. 

I  well  remember  Jesse  Bupp's  butcher  shop  because  I  worked 
there.  There  was  an  ice  house  at  Glatfelter's  Station.  In  the  winter, 
we  filled  that  with  ice  blocks  cut  from  the  dam  breast  of  the  Codorus 
Creek.  This  was  alongside  of  the  ice  house.  When  the  ice  was  at 
least  8  inches  thick  it  was  scored  with  a  marker  and  sawed  into 
blocks,  which  sometimes  weighed  as  much  as  150  pounds.  A  rope 
was  then  tied  around  the  ice  block,  a  hook  attached,  and  pulled  to 
the  ice  house  by  a  horse.  The  ice  was  kept  in  the  ice  house  until 
spring  when  it  was  taken  to  the  butcher  shop  and  put  into  a  refrig¬ 
erator.  The  ice  was  on  the  top  and  the  meat  hung  below.  Noah  Lau 
filled  his  ice  house  the  same  way,  only  he  had  built  a  dam  behind 
his  ice  house.  He  later  had  machinery  to  convey  the  ice  from  the 
dam  to  the  ice  house. 

I  remember  Dr.  George  Holtzapple  who  lived  where  Ham  Hamme 
lived.  My  father-in-law,  Hamilton  Rudisill,  would  get  up  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  to  take  Dr.  Holtzapple  to  a 
patient's  home  with  his  horse  and  buggy. 

I  remember  the  railroad  station.  Charles  Klinedinst  was  the  ticket 
agent  and  Donald  Young  was  the  freight  agent.  There  was  a  milk 
stand  at  the  station.  The  farmers  brought  their  milk  every  morning 
in  5-gallon  cans.  This  milk  was  put  on  the  train  each  morning  and 
the  farmers  had  to  take  turns  weekly  doing  this.  When  I  was  hired 
at  Bert  Heindel's  farm,  the  maid  and  I  got  up  at  4:00  a.m.  to  milk  the 
cows,  then  take  the  milk  to  the  spring  house  where  we  had  to  stir 
it  until  it  was  cool.  Then  we  put  it  into  5-gallon  cans.  A  shipping  tag 
was  then  put  on  the  handle  of  the  can,  telling  where  it  should  go 
and  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the  farmer  sending  it.  I  had 
to  put  two  5-gallon  cans  on  a  cart  (sometimes  pulled  by  a  horse  for 
various  chores)  and  pull  it  well  over  a  block  to  the  main  road,  where 
it  was  picked  up  by  a  farmer,  Jerry  Bupp,  and  taken  to  the  station. 
I  remember  George  Caslow  (nicknamed  “Schnorter"),  whose  home 
and  barn  were  across  from  the  alley  going  to  Jesse  Bupp's  butcher 
shop.  He  was  considered  the  milkman.  He  had  two  cows  and  anyone 
who  wanted  milk  could  go  get  it  on  a  first-come  first-served  basis.  My 
father  also  served  people  in  Seven  Valleys  with  milk.  He  collected 
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milk  from  farmers  in  a  10-gallon  can  with  a  spigot  on  it.  He  then 
peddled  this  milk,  ringing  a  bell  as  he  drove  his  horse  and  buggy. 

I  remember  Man  (probably  Emanuel)  Bupp  had  a  feed  warehouse, 
later  owned  by  Bert  Hoff.  He  also  had  a  livery  stable  in  which  he  kept 
all  kinds  of  animals— buying  and  selling  them.  Man  Bupp  was  Jesse's 
brother.  There  was  another  brother,  Billy.  Neither  Jess  nor  Billy  had 
children,  but  Man  had  a  boy  and  girl,  Herbert  and  Mamie. 

I  REMEMBER  SEVEN  VALLEYS 

Lottie  Brenneman  Shyrock — I  can  still  see  Frank  Fishel  going  through 
town  with  his  horse-drawn  milk  wagon  peddling  milk.  My  mother  would 
send  me  out  with  a  pitcher  to  be  filled. 

Kathryn  Hess  Dusman — I  remember  that  there  was  an  ice  cream  parlor  on 
Main  Street,  where  they  sold  ice  cream  and  they  always  had  oyster  crackers 
on  the  tables  and  the  furniture  was  coco-cola  tables  and  chairs. 

Dorothy  Brillhart  Withers — I  remember  that  our  schoolhouse  was  a 
joyous  place.  My  first  teacher,  Lettie  Heindel  Henry,  will  always  hold  a 
special  place  in  my  memory  box. 

Elwood  Falkenstein — I  remember  Wiley  Shepperd’s  blacksmith  shop.  It 
was  a  thrill  to  be  allowed  to  operate  the  blower,  that  heated  up  the  fire  to 
heat  the  metals  for  horse  shoes  and  other  items. 

George  Reiss — I  remember  the  Italian  laborers  who  built  the  underpass  of 
the  Northern  Central  Railroad  on  Main  Street.  They  stayed  in  the  old  hall, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Mason  Avenue. 

Lavern  Brenneman — I  remember  playing  ball  with  Charles  Snyder,  “Chick” 
(Armand)  and  “Bud”  (Lamar)  Gladfelter  and  other  boys  our  age,  on  the 
lot  in  front  of  Shive’s  store  and  being  interrupted  when  my  Dad  called  to 
help  him  in  the  barber  shop. 

Luther  Bricker — I  remember  the  time  when  Seven  Valleys  was  dropped 
as  a  regular  stop  on  the  railroad  and  I  would  catch  a  midnight  train  to 
Baltimore  by  holding  a  lighted  newspaper  as  a  signal  to  the  engineer  to  stop. 

Audrey  Goodling  Heflin — I  remember  my  mother  (Mae  Goodling)  tramp¬ 
ing  the  streets,  recruiting  charter  members  for  the  Pythian  Sisters  Lodge. 
I  tagged  along  and  enjoyed  every  minute  as  we  stopped  in  house  after  house. 

Charles  Snyder — I  remember  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  next  door  during  prohibition 
making  “medicine”  for  his  patients  in  his  cellar. 

Jean  Goodling  Sansonetti — I  remember  “Marty”  Gladfelter  in  his  restaurant, 
the  Henrys  in  their  store  and  Elmer  Hamme  in  his  butcher  shop. 

Pauline  Budesheim  Stokes — I  vividly  remember  my  grandmother,  Amanda 
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Rudisill,  and  the  good  meals  she  cooked  when  she  had  the  whole  family 
together  in  Seven  Valleys.  I  remember  my  father  pulling  me  to  the  Codorus 
Creek  in  an  express  wagon  to  take  me  fishing. 

Paul  Shepperd — I  remember  when  they  dug  a  big  ditch  from  the  Farmers 
Hotel  on  Main  Street  all  the  way  to  the  Codorus  Creek.  They  laid  pipe  and 
covered  it  all  the  way  through  the  subway  to  below  the  National  Hotel. 

Gerald  Krout — I  remember,  after  church  on  Sunday  night,  going  to  Armand 
and  Dorothy  Gladfelter’s  house  to  sing  way  into  the  night,  and  I  remem¬ 
ber  sitting  on  Mart  Gladfelter’s  restaurant  porch  after  a  ballgame  talking 
it  over  with  all  the  fellows. 

Thomas  Thompson — I  remember  putting  pennies  on  the  railroad  tracks  to 
have  them  flattened  by  the  train,  and  I  remember  Mrs.  John  Kopp  peddling 
smearcase  and  butter  and  Oscar  Shaffer  skinning  muskrats  and  skunks. 

Faye  Krout  Stabley — I  remember  a  beautifully-treed,  small,  well-kept  town, 
loving  folks,  baseball,  swimming  hole,  sledding,  Sunday  School  orchestra, 
choirs  singing  beautiful  cantatas,  an  uncomplicated  2-room  schoolhouse 
and  most  of  all;  time  to  enjoy  all  of  this. 

Luther  Gladfelter — I  remember  replaying  every  baseball  game  with  the 
fellows  the  night  after  the  game,  on  Mart  Gladfelter’s  Restaurant  porch. 

Wilson  Gladfelter — I  remember  playing  pool  in  Ralp  Hawkins’  pool  room 
on  Main  Street. 

Lloyd  Gladfelter — My  earliest  recollections  of  Seven  Valleys  are  very 
painful,  as  my  father  George  and  my  uncle  William,  on  a  turtle  fishing 
expedition,  had  caught  a  very  large  “snapper”  and  placed  him  into  a  wash 
tub  to  await  execution.  I  was  in  need  of  a  pet  so  I  began  petting  the  turtle, 
but  the  unfriendly  fellow  grabbed  my  thumb  and  would  not  let  go.  My 
father  got  a  butcher  knife  and  beheaded  the  monster,  then  pried  open  the 
mouth  and  released  my  battered  thumb.  The  next  day  I  got  an  extra  large 
helping  of  turtle  soup. 

Lowell  E.  Henry — I  remember  when  the  reservoir  was  constructed  and 
Henry  Behler  lit  all  the  lanterns  along  the  pipeline  ditches.  I  also  remember 
chasing  after  foul  balls  for  the  1939  Seven  Valleys  baseball  team  and 
getting  a  “hardtack”  pretzel  from  Frank  Skelly’s  service  station  for  doing  it. 

Dean  Henry — I  remember  when  the  Boy  Scouts  built  six  canoes  and  put 
them  on  the  Codorus  Creek.  I  sure  wish  I  could  remember  the  names  of 
all  the  fellows  in  the  troop.  We  sure  enjoyed  building  and  using  them. 

Clair  Henry — I  remember  the  hike  on  the  last  day  of  school  and  at  the  end 
of  the  hike,  a  treat  of  ice  cream  and  soda  at  Tom  Stambaugh’s  Restaurant. 
I  remember  making  two  trips  a  day  with  Pete  Shive’s  Soda  Wagon  to  the 
defense  factory  for  their  soda  breaks,  and  then  watching  Ham  Hamme’s 
beagle  dogs  being  loaded  on  the  5  p.m.  mail  train  for  all  parts  of  the 
country. 
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Richard  Behler — “Thanks  for  the  Memories” 
of:  Wiley  Shepperd  and  the  blacksmith  shop,  where  we  spent  countless 
hours  (what  a  fine  and  patient  man  was  Wiley — never  a  cross  word), 
of:  Henry's  Store  with  penny  candy,  bulk  molasses  and  the  Post  Office, 
of:  The  Church  and  Sunday  School,  the  orchestra  and  the  choir  and  the 
privilege  of  belonging. 

of:  The  train  station  of  Smyser  and  train  trips  to  York, 
of:  The  doctors  Skelly  and  Fickes  and  the  miracles  they  performed, 
of:  The  festivals  on  the  Cherry  Street  park, 
of:  The  “Old  Home  Town”  paper  during  the  war. 
of:  The  privilege  of  going  bare  foot  all  summer, 
of:  The  Hide  and  Tallow  shop  and  all  its  wonders, 
of:  Tom  and  Gertie's  restaurant  the  gathering  place, 
of:  Our  great  baseball  teams, 
of:  Our  two-room  school  and  dedicated  teachers, 
of:  The  coasting  down  the  cemetery  hill, 
of:  The  privilege  of  being  the  “Paper  Boy.” 
of:  The  community  leaders,  who  were  giants  among  men. 
of:  All  of  these  memories  and  many  more.  ...  “I  thank  you  so  much 
Seven  Valleys.” 

Estella  Gladfelter  Bricker — I  remember  the  “Saturday  Midnight  Owls” 
club,  when  we  would  meet  at  the  various  members'  homes  and  our  families 
would  try  to  outdo  each  other  with  the  food  that  was  served  in  buffet  style, 
approaching  the  hour  of  midnight.  I  also  remember  when  we  produced 
our  first  play,”  The  Little  Clodhopper.”  One  of  the  characters  was  a  cat, 
which  escaped  while  we  were  “on  tour”  to  Loganville  and  we  had  to  finish 
the  play  without  the  cat.  I  remember  later  the  girls  formed  a  sewing  club 
named  TNT. 

Rev.  Karl  Fetterman — I  remember  when  Elmer  Hamme  presided  over 
a  special  service  in  the  Evangelical  Sunday  School,  with  the  Aaron  Grothey 
Orchestra  furnishing  the  music. 

Geneva  Bowman  Kaltreider — Following  church  services  at  Trinity  on 
Sunday  evenings,  we  all  hurried  to  the  railroad  station  to  see  the  many 
persons  boarding  the  train  for  points  north  and  west.  It  was  a  delightful 
experience  meeting  the  trains. 

In  my  younger  years,  Noah  Lau's  ice  cream  parlor,  Marty  Gladfelter's 
restaurant  as  well  as  Henry's  and  Shive's  stores  were  great  attractions  to  me; 
a  variety  of  good  tasting  food  was  available  for  a  few  cents,  and  the  candy 
case,  in  front  of  which  was  a  large  box  on  which  I  would  stand  to  see  the 
penny  candies  within,  and  in  the  restaurant  one  could  play  the  melodeon 
for  a  penny. 
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MY  CHILDHOOD  IN  SEVEN  VALLEYS 

By  Jeune  Flickinger  Koller 

In  looking  back,  I  must  recall 
My  life  of  yesterday. 

It  doesn’t  seem  so  long  ago 
Or  very  far  away. 

But  as  I  wander  back  through  time, 

I  see  this  lonely  child. 

She’s  searching  for  someone  to  love, 

With  patience,  meek  and  mild. 

She  laughs  and  talks  with  everyone, 

Makes  friends  with  young  and  old. 

She  was  a  little  orphan  kid, 

Sometimes  a  little  bold. 

She  came  to  live  in  this  small  town, 

Where  everything  was  new; 

The  Church,  the  school,  her  playmates, 

And  all  the  grownups  too. 

Her  days  were  filled  with  happiness, 

She  didn’t  have  a  care. 

The  two  small  Boston  Terriers, 

Were  hers  to  love  and  share. 

The  baseball  games,  the  swimming  hole, 

The  picnics,  festivals  and  such. 

The  Loysville  Band,  Tom  Stambaugh’s  place, 

I  miss  so  very  much. 

The  walks  along  the  stateroad, 

Up  on  the  cemetery  hill. 

The  Halloween  parties  with  all  my  friends, 

I  remember,  I  always  will. 

And  as  I  wander  on  through  life, 

I  keep  my  spirits  high. 

I  see  the  smile,  the  face,  the  nod, 

Of  someone  passing  by. 

It  takes  me  flying  back  again, 

To  my  childhood  in  our  small  town. 

But  I’m  never  lonely  anymore, 


The  love  I  searched  for.  I  found. 
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— T  MY  OLD  HOME  TOWN 

THOUGH  THERE  MAY  BE  GREATER  TREASURES 
AND  THERE  MAY  BE  GAYER  PLEASURES 
THAN  THE  RICHES  AND  THE  DOINGS  IN  MY  OLD  HOME  TOWN 
YET  THERE  ARE  NO  DEARER  PLACES 
AND  THERE  ARE  NO  KINDER  FACES 
THAN  THE  PLACES  AND  THE  PEOPLE  OF  MY  OLD  HOME  TOWN 

THOUGH  SO  FAR  AND  WIDE  I  WANDER 
GOING  HERE  AND  GOING  YONDER 
I  CAN  ALWAYS  HEAR  THE  CALLING  OF  MY  OLD  HOME  TOWN 
I  CAN  HEAR  IT  IN  MY  DREAMING 
WHEN  THE  SUNSET  LIGHT  IS  GLEAMING 
AND  I  NEVER  LOSE  THE  LONGING  FOR  MY  OLD  HOME  TOWN 

MANY  STORIES  HAVE  BEEN  TOLD  ME 
MANY  TENDER  MEMORIES  HOLD  ME 
BUT  THE  DEAREST  ARE  THE  STORIES  OF  MY  OLD  HOME  TOWN 
IN  THE  MIDST  OF  TOIL  AND  DOING 
IN  THE  PATHS  OF  LIFE'S  PURSUING 

EVERY  THOUGHT  OF  MINE  IS  WINGING  TO  THAT  OLD  HOME  TOWN 

GUEST 
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BETWEEN  THE  WARS 


THE  QUIET  TIME 


By  the  time  hostilities  had  ceased  in  World  War  1,  Seven  Valleys 
had  given  six  of  her  sons  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice:  Horatio 
Smith,  Victor  Allen  Meckley,  Charles  Buie,  Lloyd  Becker  (who  had 
died  of  influenza),  Howard  Goodling  and  Clayton  Warner,  who 
were  killed  in  action. 

In  the  great  Meuse-Argonne  47-day  offensive,  Howard  Goodling, 
who  went  “over  the  top"  at  the  side  of  Lawrence  Budesheim,  saved 
Lawrence’s  life  when  he  hit  a  German  over  the  head  with  the  butt 
of  his  rifle  as  he  was  about  to  shoot  him.  Howard  was  killed  just  a 
few  moments  later. 

Clayton  Warner,  a  machine  gunner  in  the  321st  Machine  Gun 
Battalion,  was  killed  during  the  September  12-13  battle  of  St.  Mihiel. 

William  (Bill)  Runkle,  who  took  part  in  the  Meuse-Argonne 
offensive  (when  they  had  to  go  “over  the  top’’  in  thick  clouds  of 
mustard  gas),  was  wounded,  when  a  bullet  passed  “clear  through’’ 
his  thigh.  He  got  out  of  the  hospital  just  in  time  for  the  Armistice 
Day  Celebration. 

Of  course,  the  town  was  deliriously  happy  when  the  boys  came 
home  and  they  welcomed  them  as  heroes.  The  one  problem  now  was, 
“How  you  gonna  keep  them  down  on  the  farm,  after  they’ve  seen 
Paree’’?  Some  of  the  boys  came  home  as  late  as  1922,  for  many  were 
called  upon  to  serve  in  the  army  of  occupation.  The  people  of  the 
town  had  been  buying  Liberty  Bonds  during  the  war  and  generally 
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Pvt.  Maurice  Fishel,  American  “Dough  Boy.”  The  son  of  Mary  Fishel,  he  was 
a  blacksmith  here  in  Seven  Valleys  both  before  and  after  the  war,  working  for 
Wiley  Shepperd,  practically  all  his  working  life. 

contributing  to  the  war  effort  and  now  they  felt  confident  that  they 
could  live  in  peace  and  contentment,  for  some  time  to  come. 

When  Rev.  Grossman  was  killed  in  1912,  the  Lutheran  Church 
called  Rev.  John  Erler,  Ph.D.,  who  was  an  accomplished  speaker. 
Since  he  was  not  married,  he  brought  with  him  a  young  “house¬ 
keeper,”  which  arrangement  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  con¬ 
servative  element  in  the  town,  and  although  the  Rev.  Erler  had  a  con¬ 
siderable  following  in  all  three  churches,  because  of  his  preaching 
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A  panoramic  view  of  Seven  Valleys,  taken  from  the  General  Cigar  factory 
building.  This  photo  was  taken  around  1918. 


ability,  he  was  asked  to  leave.  This  he  did  not  care  to  do,  and  by 
July  29,  1913,  Officer  Waltman  (a  constable),  had  to  serve  legal 
notice  on  Rev.  Erler  to  vacate  the  parsonage. 

By  January,  1914,  Rev.  J.  I.  Hummer  had  been  elected  as  the  new 
pastor  and  several  men  of  the  joint  council,  including  Nathan  Glad- 
felter  and  C.  W.  Klinedinst  of  Seven  Valleys,  went  to  York  and  met 
with  Dr.  G.  M.  Duffenderfer,  president  of  the  synod,  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Colonial  Hotel  and  there  settled  the  Rev.  Erler  difficulty  for 
$262.45,  which  settled  all  claims. 

C+J>  c+s> 

On  July  29,  1914,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  took  over  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad  and  for  the  next  40  years  this  line  through 
Seven  Valleys,  was  the  main  passenger  line  between  Washington  and 
St.  Louis.  Such  crack  trains,  as  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Liberty 
Limited,  passed  through  Seven  Valleys  every  day.  Local  passenger 
trains  were  stopping  at  least  four  times  a  day,  going  both  North  and 
South,  and  it  was  a  simple  matter  to  shop  or  spend  leisure  time  in 
both  Baltimore  and  York  without  even  getting  one’s  shoes  muddy. 

In  this  same  year  Bert  Hoff,  a  farmer  from  up  on  Panther  Hill, 
came  to  town,  purchased  the  Emanuel  Bupp  properties  and  began 
the  manufacturing  of  poultry  and  livestock  feeds.  He  cut  down  all 
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A  passenger  train  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  passing  close  to  the  Freistown 
section  of  Seven  Valleys,  about  1918. 


The  steel  bridge  over  the  Codorus  Creek  on  Main  Street.  The  building  in  the 
background  is  Benjamin  Klinedinst’s  ice  house.  Miss  Irene  Shive  is  the  lady 
standing  in  the  center,  flanked  by  Dora  Shive  on  her  left  and  Marea  Fishel 

on  her  right. 
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the  trees  on  the  property,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  wisteria  vine  that 
completely  sheltered  the  rear  of  the  house.  Many  people  in  town 
were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  shame  to  get  rid  of  all  the  beautiful 
plantings  of  Mrs.  Bupp,  which  made  the  place  very  charming,  but 
Bert,  who  perhaps  did  not  appreciate  this  type  of  beauty,  got  right 
down  to  the  business  of  making  feed.  He  eventually  became  very 
successful  in  this  business  and  was  the  leading  feed  manufacturer 
in  this  section  for  many  years. 


In  1915,  the  Seven  Valleys  Baseball  team  won  the  championship 
of  Southern  York  County,  but  the  fans  in  town  were  getting  used  to 
having  a  winner  and  every  Saturday  afternoon  the  baseball  diamond 
was  packed  with  rooters,  as  well  as  betters. 

Up  until  this  time  the  dairy  business  had  been  going  strong  on 
the  surrounding  farms,  but  Governmental  regulations,  as  to  sanitary 
conditions  on  the  farms,  were  beginning  to  take  their  toll  and  many 
farmers  went  out  of  the  milk  business  and  began  to  raise  chickens 
for  the  production  of  eggs.  The  farming  industry  was  about  to  make 
a  turn  in  a  new  direction  and  here  to  take  advantage  of  this  new 
situation  was  Bert  Hoff,  whose  only  competitor  was  Arthur  Henry 
with  his  mill,  at  Gladfelters  Station.  The  chicken  feed  business  soon 
became  a  dog-eat-dog  competition  and  as  the  industry  around  Seven 
Valleys  began  to  grow,  other  dealers  from  the  surrounding  towns 
came  to  the  Seven  Valleys  area  to  cash  in  on  the  booming  chicken 
business.  Bert  Hoff  sold  a  brand  called  Larro  and  the  advertising 
slogan  was  “Lay  or  Bust.”  However,  this  was  just  the  beginning,  and 
after  the  war  was  over,  the  United  States  Government  offered  the 
veterans  a  correspondence  course  in  poultry  raising,  as  it  was  conceded 
that  this  was  the  real  future  in  farming,  at  least  on  the  Eastern 
Seaboard. 


On  July  18,  1918,  the  York  Dispatch  featured  the  following: 
“Three  men  were  injured  slightly  in  a  wreck  caused  by  the  rear-end 
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collision,  between  two  Northbound  freight  fruit  trains  on  the  P.R.R. 
at  Seven  Valleys,  last  night  at  8  o'clock.  One  engine  and  eight  cars 
were  wrecked,  completely  blocking  traffic,  both  North  and  South¬ 
bound,  for  the  remainder  of  the  night." 

“The  injured  were:  George  T.  Wills,  Baltimore  engineer,  sustained 
a  number  of  lacerations  of  scalp  and  face,  which  required  numerous 
stitches  to  close;  contusions  of  arms,  caused  by  friction  burns  and  a 
slight  fracture  of  the  skull,  without  any  displacement.  Now  in  the 
York  Hospital." 

“C.  W.  Abel,  Baltimore  fireman,  received  contusions  on  right 
elbow  and  arm,  when  he  jumped  from  the  engine.  Discharged  from 
the  York  Hospital." 

“The  other  injured  was  a  flagman,  who  was  bruised  and  slightly 
scratched  from  being  buried  by  coal  from  one  of  the  engines." 

“The  first  fruit  train  was  brought  to  a  stop  at  the  cut,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  station,  owing  to  the  trouble  in  the  air  brake  line. 
A  few  minutes  later,  a  second  fruit  train  running  the  same  block  came 
along.  The  engineer  applied  the  brakes  and  slowed  down,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  prevent  a  collision,  the  engine  plowing  into  the  train 
ahead  with  a  terrible  crash." 

“The  locomotive  is  almost  a  complete  wreck,  being  turned  almost 
completely  around  and  part  of  it  being  thrown  on  the  bank  along  the 
track.  Three  of  the  cars  behind  the  locomotive  were  thrown  from  the 
track  and  wrecked.  The  caboose  and  four  cars  of  the  train  in  front 
were  also  derailed  and  wrecked,  melons  and  other  fruit  being  scat¬ 
tered  about  in  great  confusion,  with  wreckage  blocking  the  South¬ 
bound  track  as  well." 

“Wills  did  not  succeed  in  jumping  from  the  cab  before  the  collision. 
He  was  picked  up  in  a  stunned  condition  from  the  gutter  along  side 
of  the  track  by  C.  P.  Lambert,  the  proprietor  of  the  National  Hotel 
and  Latimore  Smith,  and  taken  to  Lau’s  ice  cream  establishment. 
Abel,  who  had  jumped  before  the  locomotive  struck  the  caboose,  was 
able  to  walk  to  the  place  unassisted.  They  were  both  given  surgical 
aid  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes,  of  Seven  Valleys." 

“They  were  both  placed  in  the  automobile  of  C.  O.  Goodling,  and 
rushed  to  the  York  Hospital  where  Dr.  H.  B.  King  attended  them." 
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“The  flagman  who  was  riding  the  engine,  was  buried  beneath  an 
avalanche  of  coal,  from  which  he  emerged  without  serious  injury.” 

“The  Baltimore  and  York  wrecking  crews  were  quickly  at  the  scene, 
the  work  of  cleaning  the  tracks  being  completed  at  noon  today.” 

Everyone  in  the  town  and  surrounding  countryside  got  all  the  water¬ 
melons  they  could  carry  away  and  thousands  of  them  were  salvaged 
by  the  people  of  Seven  Valleys  and  they  had  watermelon  for  several 
weeks  following  the  great  “watermelon  wreck.”  There  was  great  ex¬ 
citement  in  town,  watching  the  clean-up  operations  of  the  wrecking 
crews.  Both  tracks  were  littered  with  wreckage  and  no  trains  moved 
in  either  direction  until  all  the  wreckage  was  placed  unto  flat  cars  and 
taken  to  Baltimore. 


<Ns!> 

In  1918,  Rev.  Silas  Culler  was  elected  minister  of  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church.  He  arrived  with  an  air-cooled  Franklin  automobile,  which 
necessitated  the  tearing  down  of  the  old  church  stable  and  barn,  at 
the  rear  of  the  church  property  and  the  erection  of  a  double  garage  to 
house  Rev.  Culler's  Franklin. 


Cfj 

Milton  Ness  was  operating  the  Farmers  Hotel  in  1919,  the  year 
when  the  18th  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
went  into  effect.  He  had  all  the  rooms  in  the  hotel  rented  on  a  weekly 
basis,  to  cigar  makers  who  worked  for  the  General  Cigar  Company. 
He  provided  meals  every  day  for  these  guests  and  others  as  well. 
Among  them  was  Warren  Fishel,  who  drove  the  bread  wagon  for  his 
father,  a  baker  in  York.  He  also  fed  his  horses  in  the  adjoining  livery 
stable.  Mr.  Ness  purchased  all  his  stock  in  trade  for  the  hotel  business; 
such  as  liquors,  wines,  soda,  pretzels  and  all  other  materials  needed 
for  the  running  of  a  public  house,  from  Abe  Trattner,  a  York  whole¬ 
saler.  On  the  immediate  horizon  was  the  spectre  of  prohibition  and 
in  1919  the  people  of  the  United  States  voted  to  prohibit  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  for  purposes  other  than 
medicinal. 

Mrs.  Esther  Ness  Sweitzer,  who  lives  in  Seven  Valleys  at  present, 
says  that  “On  the  night  prohibition  went  into  effect,  my  father,  Milton 
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Robert  Fickes  and  his  son  Lester,  in  the  former  bar  room,  made  into  a  restaurant 
and  general  store,  sometime  after  the  18th  amendment  went  into  effect.  He 
remained  here  until  the  repeal  of  the  amendment  when  he  sold  it  to  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
George  Flickinger,  who  reopened  the  bar  under  the  name  of  “Valley  Tavern.” 

Ness,  without  any  special  celebration  or  mourning  period,  simply 
closed  up  shop  and  went  to  farming  in  North  Codorus  Township/' 
This,  of  course,  ended  the  Farmers  Hotel  and  Abe  Trattner  from  York 
bought  it  as  a  rental  property  and  later  sold  it  to  Ralph  Hawkins,  who 
did  many  things  with  the  property,  as  we  shall  see. 

The  National  Hotel  had  been  sold  by  Levi  Thoman  to  C.  P. 
Lambert  early  in  1918  and  it  is  not  clear  just  what  happened  here  the 
day  prohibition  took  effect.  Robert  Fickes,  the  brother  of  Dr.  G.  M. 
Fickes  purchased  it  and  put  a  general  store  and  restaurant  in  the  bar 
room. 


<NO  C+S> 

Previous  to  this  time,  it  was  the  daily  custom  of  Wiley  Shepperd  to 
send  his  helper  Maurice  Fishel  to  the  National  Hotel  for  a  "Growler" 
of  beer.  A  "Growler"  was  about  a  quart  of  beer  and  Wiley  kept  a 
bucket  in  his  blacksmith  shop  for  this  purpose.  Many  people  of  the 
town  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  bucket  to  the  hotels  and  getting  a 
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“Growler”  of  beer  to  take  home  for  the  family  to  enjoy,  but  of  course 
when  prohibition  came  the  “Growler”  went  out  of  existence. 

(NO  <no 

During  the  week,  before  prohibition  went  into  effect,  careful  plans 
were  made  by  the  Billy  Faust  Distillery  near  Glen  Rock.  The  word 
was  carefully  passed  around  and  on  the  designated  night,  there  were 
trucks  and  wagons  lined  up  for  several  miles  in  either  direction  from 
Faust’s  Distillery,  and  before  the  morning  light  broke,  all  the  trucks 
and  wagons  had  passed  by  the  distillery  and  were  loaded  with  barrels 
of  “Billy  Faust.”  When  the  Federal  Agents  came  the  next  day,  to 
padlock  the  warehouse,  they  found  it  completely  empty. 

John  Stine,  of  Springfield  Township,  said  that  he  had  two  50-gallon 
wooden  barrels  of  “Billy  Faust”  hidden  in  the  haymow  in  his  barn, 
which  he  sipped  on  for  several  years. 

(NO  (NO 

Prohibition  thus  helped  set  the  stage  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
long  forgotten  “still  houses”  on  the  surrounding  farms  and  “boot- 
legging”  became  a  way  of  life  for  many  a  freeholder,  and  hard  cider 
became  the  main-stay  on  the  farms.  Lester  Fishel  says  that  his  brother 
Maurice,  who  went  around  the  country  shoeing  horses  for  Wiley 
Shepperd,  had  a  steady  diet  of  hard  cider  wherever  he  went  to  work. 
This  was  true  of  any  tradesman  who  delivered  any  product  to  farmers, 
as  practically  every  farmer  had  several  barrels  of  hard  cider  on  hand  at 
!  all  times,  and  the  stuff  really  had  a  kick!  Paul  (Hooker)  Ziegler,  a 
|  descendant  of  the  pioneer  Barnet  Ziegler,  was  especially  adept  at 
;  making  hard  cider  and  he  enjoyed  his  own  product  immensely. 

It  was  also  in  1919  that  the  dreadful  income  tax  ( 16th)  amendment 
i  was  pushed  through  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  States,  as  well  as 
the  19th  amendment,  which  gave  women  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
first  time,  which  they  readily  did  in  1920.  In  the  first  Presidential 
election  in  which  women  participated,  they  are  reputedly  given  credit 
for  putting  into  office  the  “beautiful”  Warren  G.  Harding. 

(NO  (NO 
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The  General  Cigar  Company’s  cigar  making  floor,  about  1920.  The  four  cigar- 
makers  facing  you,  in  the  first  row,  from  left  to  right  are:  Eli  (Pap)  Warner, 
Earl  (Pearly)  Warner,  Hamilton  (Ham)  Hamme  and  his  wife  Mamie.  The 
two  men  standing  at  the  stock  counter  are  Cyrus  (Chicks)  Gladfelter  on  left 
and  Mr.  Ruby  the  Superintendent  on  right.  Note  that  all  the  men  wore  ties. 

In  1920,  Noah  Lau  furnished  ice  cream  for  three  of  the  annual  local 
picnics  and  his  account  book  shows  the  following  entries: 


Glattfelders  Reunion  . 100  gal.  @  $1.20  —  clear,  warm  day. 

Friedensaals  Picnic .  80  gal.  @  $1.20  —  cold,  cloudy  day. 


Shaffers  Church  Picnic  ....110  gal.  @  $1.15  —  cold  evening. 

Ziegler's  Church  Picnic  was  not  listed,  and  this  was  the  largest  of  all 
the  local  picnics.  It  may  be  that  Noah  Lau  did  not  furnish  them  ice 
cream  that  year. 


0*3  0*3 

During  the  year  of  1920,  the  elected  borough  officials  were  the 
following:  Wilson  Hamme,  President,  and  council  members;  Martin 
Gladfelter,  Frank  Fishel,  Wiley  Shepperd,  John  Taylor,  Henry  Shive, 
D.  H.  Hamme,  and  Harry  Groff,  Secretary.  The  Health  Board  was 
headed  by  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  chairman  and  the  following  members: 
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Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes,  head  of  the  Health  Board  and  town  physician  for  many  years. 

He  was  a  very  jolly  man  and  extremely  dapper. 

Herman  Albers,  Cyrus  Gladfelter,  William  Reiss  and  Robert  Krebs. 
This  was  an  important  committee  as  they  had  charge  of  all  quarantin¬ 
ing  for  chicken  pox,  measles,  mumps,  scarlet  fever,  etc.,  at  which  times 
they  tacked  a  notice  on  the  house  that  the  premises  was  off  limits  to 
any  one  but  the  doctor. 

In  January  of  that  year,  Spurgeon  Heathcoat  notified  the  borough 
council  that  his  equipment  was  about  worn  out  and  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  replace  it.  He  had  been  using  a  large  gasoline  engine  to  gener¬ 
ate  current  for  the  past  several  years.  He  proposed  that  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Electric  Company  build  a  dam  and  erect  a  hydroelectric  plant 
here  in  the  valley,  for  the  generation  of  electricity  to  serve  the  entire 
area.  The  company  actually  sent  a  team  of  viewers  here  to  consider 
the  project,  but  it  did  not  materialize. 

On  February  27,  1920,  in  a  special  session,  the  borough  council 
signed  an  agreement  with  the  Glen  Rock  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Company  for  the  erection  of  a  line  through  Seven  Valleys  and  for  the 
furnishing  of  street  lights,  at  $30.00  per  year  for  each  light. 

Previous  to  this,  the  Mendel  Brothers  Sewing  Factory  was  using  a 
large  steam  engine  to  drive  a  long  line  shaft,  which  ran  the  full  length 
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of  the  building,  by  which  all  the  sewing  machines  were  driven  by  belt, 
with  each  machine  having  a  foot  clutch.  Theodore  (Knaub)  Glad- 
felter  was  the  fireman  and  engineer  and  all  these  belts  required  his 
constant  attention  as  well  as  the  tending  of  the  boiler  and  steam 
engine.  It  was  now  possible  with  the  advent  of  alternating  current 
and  high  voltage  being  wired  into  town,  for  the  sewing  factory  to 
begin  the  use  of  the  newer  electric  motor  driven  machines. 

However,  in  1920  Mendel  Brothers  left  town  and  the  building  was 
sold  to  Samuel  Magill,  who  installed  the  new  electric  machines  and 
continued  in  the  business  with  the  same  personnel  as  before. 

In  March  of  1920,  the  borough  council  decided  to  purchase  a 
chemical  wagon  to  be  used  to  fight  fires  in  the  community,  and  they 
secured  a  40-gallon  chemical  wagon  for  $375.00  and  lettered  it  the 
“Seven  Valleys  #1.”  A  town  meeting  was  called  and  it  was  decided 
to  organize  a  Community  Fire  Company,  which  they  did  by  December 
of  that  year.  The  borough  council  turned  over  all  the  fire  fighting 
equipment  to  the  new  volunteer  group  and  they  began  to  hold  fire 
company  meetings  in  the  Bank  Hall.  Almost  immediately  they  began 
to  hold  suppers  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Bank  Building  to  raise 
money  for  proposed  new  equipment  and  to  hold  annual  festivals  on 
the  school  ground.  At  these  festivals,  Maurice  Fishel  was  always  in 
charge  of  the  making  of  the  hot  dog  sandwiches  and  in  his  rasping 
voice  he  would  continually  holler,  “Get  ’em  while  they’re  hot.”  The 
entire  refreshment  stand,  which  stretched  across  the  rear  of  the  school- 
house  was  made  from  cigar  cases.  In  fact,  almost  everything  in  town 
was  made  from  cigar  cases.  They  made  beautiful  dog  boxes. 

The  first  officers  of  the  Community  Fire  Company  were:  J.  E. 
Deveney,  President;  W.  H.  Brillhart,  Vice  President;  S.  R.  Deveney, 
Secretary;  A.  H.  Gladfelter,  Treasurer;  Rev.  S.  H.  Culler,  Chaplain; 
and  D.  H.  Henry,  L.  H.  Bott  and  H.  A.  Kopp,  Trustees.  They  pur¬ 
chased  a  bell  for  the  fire  house  and  set  up  rules  for  the  ringing  of  the 
bell  as  follows: 

When  struck  rapidly,  it  indicates  fire. 

When  struck  slowly,  it  indicates  a  fire  company  meeting. 

When  tolled  it  indicates  the  death  of  a  member,  to  be  tolled  as  many 
times  as  the  deceased  is  old. 
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The  brick  jailhouse,  with  the  frame  firehouse  to  the  left. 


During  this  period  in  Seven  Valleys,  the  General  Cigar  Company 
and  the  Samuel  Magill  Sewing  Factory  were  the  only  places  of  busi¬ 
ness  that  were  employing  any  amount  of  people  and  the  older  residents 
of  the  town,  who  had  formerly  been  in  business  as  well  as  the  active 
business  men  of  the  town,  became  investors.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  speculative  investing  being  practiced,  as  Florida  and  all 
the  South,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  great  land  boom. 

The  Strauss  Stock  and  Bond  brokerage  house  sent  a  salesman  into 
I  town  every  Wednesday  morning  on  the  mail  train  and  he  spent  the 
entire  morning  in  Seven  Valleys.  In  the  afternoon  he  went  on  to 
Hanover  Junction  and  Glen  Rock.  He  went  from  customer  to  cus- 
j  tomer  in  Seven  Valleys  selling  bond  issues  that  were  mostly  used  to 
!  finance  the  great  hotel  building  boom  going  on  in  Florida,  and  even 
some  as  far  away  as  Argentine.  Of  course,  this  was  before  the  sale  of 
:  these  investments  were  under  strict  Governmental  supervision,  and 
1  certain  fiscal  practices  were  questionable  (although  not  known  by 
I  the  Seven  Valleys  investors).  The  Strauss  house  was  especially  ad¬ 
dicted  to  the  practice  of  floating  a  $10,000,000.00  bond  issue  for  a 
$5,000,000.00  hotel,  and  later  when  the  1929  crash  came  and  the 
bond  issues  came  due  there  was  not  sufficient  funds  available  to  retire 
the  issue,  with  the  results  being  disastrous,  especially  to  our  people 
here  in  town. 
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However,  before  the  crash  and  while  the  people  were  still  full  of 
confidence,  they  became  a  society  of  “coupon  clippers”  and  every 
month  they  would  troop  to  the  bank,  open  up  the  lock  boxes  and  clip 
and  cash  their  interest  coupons.  Some  of  these  bond  issues  paid  as 
high  as  10%  interest  and  made  a  very  comfortable  income  for  the 
investor. 

On  July  28,  1921,  the  following  article  appeared  in  the  York  Dis¬ 
patch:  “The  town  of  Seven  Valleys  has  nine  business  establishments, 
four  industries,  a  national  bank,  two  churches,  a  public  school  build¬ 
ing,  railway  passenger  station  and  freight  warehouse  and  is  a  shipping 
point  of  considerable  importance.  The  population  is  400.  The  people 
are  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  industry  and  agriculture.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  settlers,  having  been  sturdy  people  of  industrious  and  thrifty 
habits,  their  descendants  are  of  similar  character.  They  are  doing  their 
share  in  the  world's  work.  They  are  producers  and  their  thrift  is 
evident  in  their  substantial  homes.” 

“F.  D.  Kintz  is  Chief  Burgess.  The  councilmen  are:  Wilson 
Hamme,  W.  H.  Brillhart,  Wiley  Shepperd,  Frank  Fishel,  H.  F.  Groff, 
and  Martin  Gladfelter.  Herman  Albers,  William  Reiss,  Robert  Krebs 
and  Harry  Hoover  constitute  the  health  board,  with  G.  T.  Gladfelter 
as  Secretary.” 

“The  public  schools  are  installed  in  a  frame  building  of  two  rooms. 
E.  G.  Fissell  is  teacher  of  the  grammar  grade  and  Miss  Lettie  Heindel 
instructs  the  children  of  the  primary  school.” 

“The  school  directors  are:  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes,  President;  C.  O. 
Goodling,  Vice  President;  W.  H.  Snyder,  Secretary;  C.  M.  Henry, 
Treasurer  and  S.  E.  Henry,  member.” 

“The  people  of  Seven  Valleys  are,  at  present,  interested  in  their 
newly-organized  fire  company,  which  promises  to  become  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  which  the  citizens  can  be  proud.  Public  spirited  citizens 
organized  the  company  last  October  and  much  enthusiasm  has  been 
shown  in  promoting  it.  The  name,  Community  Fire  Company  has 
been  adopted.  The  officers  are:  J.  E.  Deveney,  President;  Peter 
Brillhart,  Vice  President;  Russell  Deveney,  Secretary;  James  Glad¬ 
felter,  Treasurer  and  S.  Gladfelter,  Fire  Chief.  A  chemical  wagon 
has  been  purchased  and  the  company  looks  forward  to  the  time 
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when  they  can  have  their  own  building.  Fred  Kintz  is  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace  and  Harry  Hoover  is  the  constable/' 

"Seven  Valleys  being  a  community  of  industry,  thrift  and  pros¬ 
perity,  a  bank  is  supported.  It  is  the  Seven  Valleys  National  Bank, 
with  a  capitalization  of  $25,000.00,  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
amounting  to  $8,000.00  and  resources  amounting  to  $256,000.00. 
The  officers  and  directors  of  the  bank  are:  H.  I.  Gladfelter,  President; 
Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes,  Vice  President;  A.  F.  Koller,  Vice  President; 
Nathan  Gladfelter,  Henry  Kuntz,  Bert  Hoff,  J.  T.  Krebs,  Edward 
Krout,  J.  R.  Brodebeck,  and  E.  T.  Trout  were  directors.  While  H.  E. 
Henry  is  cashier  and  R.  T.  Taggert  is  assistant  cashier.  The  town's 
manufacturing  plants  are  the  General  Cigar  Company,  employing 
over  100  workers,  Samuel  Magill's  sewing  factory,  employing  over 
50  workers,  Noah  Lau  ice  cream  factory  and  J.  W.  Shepperd  black¬ 
smith  shop." 

"The  town  has  always  been  noted  for  its  superior  ice  cream,  that 
was  manufactured  here  for  the  wholesale  trade.  Noah  Lau's  plant 
has  a  large  output  and  supplies  dealers  in  many  towns.  A  large 
picnic  trade  is  catered  to.  Seven  Valleys  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  town  in  the  United  States  to  have  an  ice  cream  factory  of 
wholesale  output.  Henry  &  Lau  and  B.  F.  Klinedinst,  manufactured 
ice  cream  here.  Business  places,  factories  and  homes  in  this  borough 
have  the  convenience  of  electric  lights.  A  plant  was  operated  here  in 
1904  but  now  current  is  transmitted  here  from  Glen  Rock  for  both 
power  and  light." 

"Local  business  establishments  established  here  are:  Howard  Henry 
and  Son,  general  merchant;  H.  L.  Shive,  general  merchant;  Bert 
Hoff,  feed  dealer;  Martin  Gladfelter,  restaurant;  Nathan  Gladfelter, 
restaurant;  Elmer  Hamme  &  Son,  meat  market;  C.  W.  Klinedinst, 
produce;  Seven  Valleys  Garage,  Paul  Shepperd,  Prop,  and  C.  O. 
Goodling,  undertaker  and  furniture." 

"Two  churches  are  established  here.  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  was 
founded  in  1868.  The  Rev.  S.  H.  Culler  is  pastor.  A  United  Evan¬ 
gelical  Church  was  founded  here  in  1883.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  M.  W. 
Stahl.  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  practiced  medicine  here  for  many  years.  Dr. 
George  Holtzapple  also  practiced  here  for  12  years  before  moving 
to  York,  where  he  became  one  of  the  leading  physicians.  Dr.  Fickes 
is  a  brother  to  Detective  H.  K.  Fickes  of  York." 
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P.  W.  Shepperd’s  Garage  on  Church  Street.  After  Paul  left  town,  to  establish 
an  automotive  business  in  Glen  Rock,  his  father,  Wiley  Shepperd  conducted  a 
gas  station  here.  In  this  office,  during  the  winter,  nightly  card  games  were  played 

around  a  hot  stove. 

'‘Emanuel  Bupp,  who  moved  to  York  several  years  ago,  was  for 
many  years  an  active  citizen  of  the  borough.  He  engaged  in  the  cattle 
and  horse  business  here  and  served  on  the  borough  council.  Henry 
Shive  has  conducted  a  store  here  at  the  station  for  many  years.  He 
is  a  Republican  and  has  been  active  in  County  politics  for  a  number 
of  years  and  is  a  staunch  friend  of  Hiram  Young,  the  founder  of  the 
York  Dispatch.  He  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  candidacy  of  Judge 
Ross,  whom  he  predicted  will  be  re-elected  to  the  bench  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  3,000  votes.” 

"In  1838  the  railroad  from  Baltimore  to  York  was  completed  and 
Jacob  Smyser  and  John  Ziegler  opened  the  first  store  and  the  Post 
Office  was  established  that  same  year(?).  John  Ziegler  was  the  first 
postmaster  and  C.  O.  Goodling,  a  Democrat  (?)  was  appointed  to 
that  post  during  the  Wilson  administration.” 

"The  railroad  was  originally  single  track,  but  from  the  early  days, 
Seven  Valleys  developed  into  an  important  station  for  the  shipping 
of  merchandise,  livestock  and  agricultural  products.  In  1920,  the 
shipments  from  Smyser  Station  included  5,000  cases  of  cigars,  50 
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carload  of  potatoes,  and  ten  carloads  of  cattle.  In  addition  to  the 
railroad,  much  was  shipped  by  truck;  wheat,  hay,  garments  and  ice 
cream.  An  average  of  15  carload  of  cattle  are  received  here  for  fatten¬ 
ing  every  month  on  the  local  farms.  Several  passenger  trains  a  day 
stop  here  and  much  automobile  traffic  reaches  the  town.” 

“Zion  Commandary  Knights  of  Pythias  has  an  auditorium  and  a 
large  membership  and  a  council  of  the  Jr.  Order  United  American 
Mechanics  is  established  here.  Improvements  needed  in  Seven  Valleys 
are  paved  streets  and  a  public  water  supply.  A  fire  engine  is  needed 
and  the  citizens  will  probably  see  to  it  that  these  improvements  will 
soon  materialize.  Seven  Valleys  has  a  baseball  team,  of  which  the 
people  are  proud.  Eli  (Pap)  Warner  is  the  manager.  This  is  the 
lineup  .  .  .  W.  Fishel,  C;  W.  Davis,  P;  L.  Emig,  1st;  P.  Davis,  2nd; 
Earl  (Pearly)  Warner,  SS;  Eli  Warner,  3rd;  S.  Shaffer,  RF;  L.  Fishel, 
CF;  W.  Koller,  LF.  After  chatting  with  the  ball  players  of  Seven 
Valleys,  who  told  him  they  are  out  of  challengers  and  have  a  team 
that  can  take  on  any  other  County  Club  and  make  them  sit  up  and 
take  notice,  the  Dispatch  man  swung  aboard  a  Southbound  train.” 

C*i>  C*i> 

By  1921,  Elmer  Hamme,  the  local  butcher  had  purchased  several 
Ford  trucks  and  a  Ford  sedan.  His  son,  Clarence  (Shorty)  was 
peddling  meat  to  New  Salem,  Hanover  Junction  and  all  over  Seven 
Valleys.  The  people  of  the  town  were  beginning  to  get  ice  refriger¬ 
ators  and  Mr.  Hamme  went  to  the  Glen  Rock  Ice  Company  every 
Friday  for  a  load  of  ice.  This  came  in  300-lb  blocks,  that  were  scored 
so  they  could  be  “picked”  into  25-  and  50-lb  pieces.  These  he  delivered 
around  town  and  put  into  the  household  refrigerators,  which  kept 
the  contents  at  a  good  cold  temperature,  until  the  next  Friday, 
when  the  melted  ice  was  again  replaced.  These  refrigerators  had  a 
large  drip-pan  underneath,  where  the  water  from  the  melted  ice 
collected.  Heretofore,  the  townspeople  preserved  their  milk  and  meat 
in  buckets  dropped  down  deep  into  the  hand  dug  wells  on  a  rope. 
Mr.  Hamme  also  used  300-lb  cakes  of  ice  in  the  large  refrigerator 
in  his  butcher  shop. 

Every  Thursday  was  butcher  bologna  time,  at  Elmer  Hamme’s 
butcher  shop,  when  he  ground  up  all  the  meat  left  from  the  previous 
week  into  a  tub  and  made  bologna.  He  ground  one  washtub  full  of 
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meat  with  a  gasoline  driven  engine-grinder.  Into  this  washtub  of 
meat  he  put  2  large  handfuls  of  brown  sugar,  1  handful  of  salt,  1 
handful  of  pepper,  %  handful  of  saltpeter  and  a  little  molasses  and 
stirred  the  mixture  thoroughly  with  his  hands.  He  then  stuffed  this 
mixture  into  large  casings,  with  a  sausage  stuffer,  tied  them  off  into 
the  proper  length  and  then  smoked  them  for  several  hours  over  a 
hot  hickory  smoke.  The  result  was  a  very  delicious  butcher  bologna 
and  it  became  very  popular.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  famous 
John  Budesheim  Seven  Valleys  Bologna.  When  later  on,  John  im¬ 
proved  the  formula  and  reduced  it  to  accurately  weighed  ingredients 
and  controlled  smoke,  he  had  many  people  from  all  over  the  County 
come  to  town  for  the  famous  Seven  Valleys  Bologna. 

By  this  time,  nearly  every  house  in  town  had  electric  lights,  and 
every  family  had  some  sort  of  automobile.  All  the  business  people 
were  using  trucks  for  deliveries  and  the  horse  had  practically  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  livery  stables  were  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  almost 
everyone  had  a  pig  pen  in  the  back  lot  and  butchered  their  own 
hogs.  The  outhouses  were  still  in  use,  as  bathroom  facilities  had 
not  been  installed  in  any  house  since  the  few  that  were  installed  in 
the  large  houses,  during  the  1900  building  boom. 

However,  during  the  winter  most  of  the  “pleasure"  cars  were 
jacked  up  and  put  on  tressels  to  save  the  tires.  It  was  also  very 
difficult  to  get  around  the  country  on  the  mud  roads  during  the 
winter  and  we  still  had  the  trains  for  necessary  transportation.  The 
passenger  train  stops  by  this  time  had  been  curtailed  somewhat  and 
only  two  or  three  trains  a  day  stopped  both  North  and  Southbound. 

Seven  Valleys  was  still  “stuck  in  the  mud"  and  people  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  new  macadam  and  concrete  roads,  that  were  being  built. 
The  Susquehanna  Trail  was  built  of  concrete  and  when  the  people 
of  the  town  here  went  to  York  they  always  went  by  the  way  of 
Jacobus,  so  that  they  could  use  this  hard  road. 

c^5 

In  the  spring  of  1922,  a  very  successful  Daily  Vacation  Bible 
School  was  conducted  by  Trinity  Lutheran  and  St.  Paul  Evangelical 
churches.  The  classes  were  held  in  the  primary  room  of  the  public 
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schoolhouse,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  36  children.  The 
program  consisted  of  songs,  Bible  stories  of  famous  characters,  Bible 
verses  and  dramatizations  of  Bible  stories.  For  reasons  unknown,  this 
very  successful  Bible  School  only  lasted  for  two  seasons,  but  during 
this  short  time,  proved  to  be  very  successful.  It  was  taught  by  Miss 
Lettie  Heindel,  now  Mrs.  Paul  Henry,  and  was  one  of  the  very  first 
such  schools  in  York  County. 


Seated  left  to  right  .  .  .  Allean  Gladfelter,  Fairie  Gladfelter,  Gertrude 
Buchmyer,  Jean  Goodling,  Dorothy  Brillhart,  Anna  Krebs,  Lurene  Henry, 
Raymond  Gladfelter  and  Herbert  Sipe. 


Second  row  .  .  .  Lucille  Ferree,  Lamar  Gladfelter,  Armand  Gladfelter,  Clifton 
Sipe,  Dolores  Groff,  Odessa  Deveney,  Lavern  Brenneman,  William  Sipe, 
Andrew  Smith,  Carlton  Ness,  Kathryn  Strickler  and  Charles  Snyder. 

Third  row  .  .  .  Bernard  Geiselman,  George  Thoman,  Mary  Krebs,  Allean 
Shepperd,  Florence  Bowman,  James  Smith,  Kenneth  Geiselman,  Pauline 
Smith,  Kathryn  Krebs,  Naomi  Kerchner,  Estella  Hoff,  Russell  Sipe,  Alice 
Krout,  Emma  Hoff  and  Beatrice  Rohrbaugh. 

Miss  Lettie  Heindel  (now  Mrs.  Paul  Henry)  is  shown  on  left  at  rear.  Rev. 
Silas  H.  Culler,  pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  right  rear. 

Although  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  had  been  practicing  medicine  here 
for  a  good  many  years,  there  were  still  some  “pow  wow”  practitioners 
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here  in  town  and  many  people  patronized  them  and  had  seasonal 
“cupping”  done  as  well  as  consulting  them  for  cures  for  various 
ailments.  One  such  practitioner  was  Mrs.  Walters,  who  lived  on 
Cherry  Street.  Once  when  Elmer  Hamme  was  ill,  although  he  had 
Dr.  Fickes  attend  him,  he  also  consulted  Mrs.  Walters,  who  pre¬ 
scribed  certain  prayers  and  the  hanging  over  the  bed  of  12  strips  of 
red  flannel  on  a  string  stretched  from  wall  to  wall. 

These  “pow  wow”  incantations  were  buried  in  German  folklore 
and  religion  and  were  in  no  way  related  to  the  practice  of  witchcraft. 
Mostly,  the  cures  were  attributed  to  prayer  and  faith.  However,  some 
of  these  remedies,  carried  out  in  dead  seriousness  by  our  forefathers, 
seem  to  be  ridiculous  today. 

A  remedy  for  hysterics  and  colds  (nervous  tension  and  virus  in¬ 
fection)  .  .  .  “This  must  strictly  be  attended  to  every  evening;  that 
is  when  you  take  off  the  shoes  and  stockings,  run  your  finger  between 
all  the  toes  and  smell  it.  This  will  surely  effect  a  cure.” 

A  remedy  for  falling  away  (losing  weight)  .  .  .  “Let  the  person 
affected,  without  talking  to  anyone,  make  water  in  a  pot  before 
sunrise;  boil  an  egg  in  this  urine,  bore  three  small  holes  in  the  egg 
and  carry  it  to  an  ant  hill  made  by  large  ants:  as  soon  as  the  egg  is 
devoured  by  the  ants  the  person  will  be  cured.” 

To  keep  a  dog  from  running  away  from  you  .  .  .  “Draw  some  of 
your  own  blood  and  let  the  dog  eat  it  along  with  his  food.  Allow 
the  dog  to  eat  everything  and  he  will  always  stay  with  you.” 

In  January  of  1922,  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  granted  the  Com¬ 
munity  Fire  Company  the  right  to  install  an  alarm  system  to  the 
church  bell.  It  is  not  known  how  this  was  done,  but  it  probably  ended 
up  with  the  church  bell  being  rung  for  the  fire  alarm.  Also,  up  until 
this  time  the  people  of  the  town  never  took  vacations,  as  they  are 
known  today.  It  would  have  been  unthinkable,  during  Seven  Valleys 
post  golden  age  to  even  think  of  a  vacation,  but  in  1922,  the  church 
council  of  Trinity  granted  Rev.  Silas  Culler  two  weeks’  vacation 
with  pay.  It  caused  quite  a  stir,  but  later  on  the  pastors  were  granted 
a  month’s  vacation  with  pay  and  the  people  gradually  became  used 
to  vacations,  even  in  the  factories.  Except  during  the  great  depression 
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when  no  one  wanted  or  dare  ask  for  a  vacation  for  fear  of  losing  their 
job.  In  1922,  the  borough  paid  30^  per  hour  for  labor  on  its  streets. 

Henry  Hoff,*  who  had  built  a  number  of  houses  here  in  town, 
around  the  turn  of  the  century,  erected  a  large  factory  building  on 
the  site  of  the  old  Daniel  Diehl  mill,  in  1924.  He  put  in  expensive 
woodworking  machinery  and  began  the  production  of  wooden  plugs, 
which  the  Spring  Grove  Paper  Mill  used  to  plug  the  ends  of  the 
paper  rolls,  which  they  manufactured.  He  operated  here  only  a  short 
time,  until  one  night  the  factory  burned  to  the  ground. 

The  Community  Fire  Company  used  the  old  hand  pumper,  under 
the  foremanship  of  Paul  Fishel,  in  an  attempt  to  save  the  structure, 
but  it  was  hopeless.  Henry  never  attempted  another  business  venture 
and  he  died  five  years  later,  at  the  home  of  Nathan  Gladfelter,  who 
was  his  brother-in-law.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  pioneer,  Adam 
Hoff.  He  had  steel-grey  eyes,  a  hooked  nose,  and  wore  a  four-inch 
elevator  on  his  left  foot,  as  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other.  He 
played  the  fiddle  and  sang  as  he  played.  His  favorite  tune  was.  .  .  . 

Ach  mine  Billy  Billy  Winks,  mine  nix  nox  nox, 

Das  iss  mine  noma 

Johnny  Smoker,  Johnny  Smoker 

Ich  kansht  speela  uns  mine  pifer. 

C*i> 

In  1924,  the  Community  Fire  Company  purchased  a  lot  on 
Cherry  Street,  from  Mrs.  H.  R.  Bupp,  for  $500.00  and  planted  trees 
and  built  a  refreshment  stand.  This  was  a  very  beautiful  park,  after 
the  trees  had  grown,  and  it  was  here  that  all  the  festivals  in  town 
were  held  for  a  long  period  of  time.  This  park  is  now  gone  and  the 
land  is  covered  with  macadam  and  is  used  for  a  parking  lot  for  the 
employees  of  the  Seven  Valleys  Garment  Company. 

c*i>  c+s> 

Clarence  Hamme,  the  son  of  Elmer  Hamme,  the  butcher,  died  in 
1924  and  Mr.  Hamme  built  a  new  butcher  store  with  a  large  addition 
to  it,  in  order  that  Clarence's  widow,  Margaret  Thompson  Hamme, 

*  Henry  Hoff  built  the  Royal  Fire  Engine  House  in  York. 
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could  open  up  a  restaurant.  It  was  called  the  “Blue  and  White  Inn” 
and  it  had  a  soda  fountain  and  was  the  only  place  in  town  that  served 
meals,  since  the  closing  of  the  Hotels  in  1919.  The  place  became 
popular  with  the  young  people  of  Glen  Rock  and  New  Salem  and 
it  was  operated  on  Church  Street  until  the  repeal  of  the  18th 
amendment,  when  it  took  to  the  sale  of  bottled  beer.  A  year  or  so 
later,  it  was  closed,  when  Margaret  married  George  Flickinger  and 
they  purchased  the  old  National  Hotel  and  opened  it  up  under  the 
name  of  Valley  Tavern. 

During  this  period  of  the  1920s,  Seven  Valleys  had  become  a 
quiet  residential  town  and  a  wonderful  place  for  a  kid  to  grow  up. 
The  schools  closed  on  April  10  and  that  was  the  official  opening  of 
the  old  swimming  hole.  Regardless  of  the  outside  temperature,  the 
boys  went  down  to  the  hole  and  “skinny  dipped.”  It  also  marked  the 
opening  of  the  street  baseball  league  when  all  the  kids  played  every 
morning  in  a  league  competition  organized  by  Wilson  Hamme.  His 
program  for  kids,  although  not  backed  by  any  organization  was  the 
forerunner  of  the  now  famous  Baseball  for  Boys  program. 


The  Seven  Valleys  Community  Fire  Company  park.  Here  many  festivals  and 
other  events  of  the  town  were  held  for  many  years.  It  is  now  a  macadamized 

parking  lot. 
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The  Blue  and  White  Inn  on  Church  Street.  Here  Neuman's  ice  cream  was 
served,  which  was  the  first  time  that  ice  cream  from  out-of-town  was  sold 

since  the  1870s. 

Elmer  Hamme’s  butcher  shop  was  in  the  far  end  of  this  building. 


During  the  early  1920s,  both  the  Mt.  Vernon  and  the  Henry 
Kuntz  cigar  factories  stood  vacant.  They  were  wondrous  places  for 
a  young  boy  to  explore!  Especially  the  Henry  Kuntz  factory,  which 
remained  intact  for  many  years  after  it  was  closed.  It  was  especially 
fascinating  to  see  the  long  rows  of  presses  and  moulds  on  the  empty 
benches  (as  the  cigar  makers  table  was  called),  with  their  cloth 
troughs  lining  the  front  of  each  one,  still  with  traces  of  tobacco  in 
them.  Gone  were  the  happy  faces  of  the  people  who  worked  here, 
when  as  one  made  cigars  he  had  time  to  socialize,  to  sing,  to  talk, 
to  think  and  even  time  to  pray.  It  is  nice  to  know  that  the  great  Balti¬ 
more  thinker  and  writer,  H.  L.  Mencken,  was  once  a  cigar  maker. 

Then  on  to  the  packing  and  banding  room,  where  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  beautiful  cigar  bands  were  left  from  the  operation  of 
years  ago,  every  one  a  work  of  art. 

Charles  Bricker  had  a  most  beautiful  collection  of  cigar  bands, 
which  he  mounted  on  page  after  page,  in  a  cigar  band  book. 

During  the  late  summer  of  1925,  Julia  Allen  brought  a  one-ring 
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circus  to  town  for  a  one-week  stand.  They  set  up  the  large  tent  on 
the  baseball  diamond,  and  drew  huge  crowds  every  evening.  The  show 
was  really  first  class,  with  clowns,  dogs,  horses,  wild  animals  and 
trapeze  performers  of  the  first  magnitude. 

The  seats  were  of  the  regular  circus  type  and  circled  three  sides 
of  the  tent  with  the  ring  and  stage  on  the  long  side  of  the  tent,  seat¬ 
ing  perhaps  600  people. 

One  of  the  acts  was  a  regular  fellow-girl  comedy  routine  that 
required  a  "stooge."  The  stooge  sat  on  the  last  row  of  the  bleachers 
on  the  end.  He  was  a  comic  with  red  cheeks  and  one  front  tooth 
missing,  and  as  he  went  into  his  patter  of  heckling  the  two  on 
stage,  Lloyd  (Yute)  Gladfelter,  who  was  seated  near  him,  tried  to 
shut  him  up  at  every  turn.  He  was  finally  getting  on  the  stooge's 
nerves  and  the  crowd  enjoyed  Yute's  attempts  to  make  him  keep  quiet 
as  much  as  they  enjoyed  the  heckling  of  the  stooge.  Yute  never  did 
understand  why  this  guy  was  bothering  the  two  on  the  stage. 

At  a  firemen's  festival  on  the  school  ground,  in  1925,  "Bull" 
Montana  pulled  an  automobile,  with  four  occupants,  with  his  teeth. 
He  also  broke  heavy  chains  by  flexing  his  biceps.  Johnny  Gill,  who 
was  in  the  same  act,  gave  boxing  demonstrations  and  challenged 
anyone  in  the  crowd  to  box  with  him,  offering  $10.00  for  every  three 
minutes  the  challenger  could  stay  on  his  feet.  There  were  no  takers. 

(NO  (NO 

On  the  night  of  December  17,  1925,  the  Seven  Valleys  National 
Bank  was  burglarized  and  the  culprits  made  off  with  about  $40,000.00. 
The  York  Dispatch  gives  the  following  account: 

"Forcing  an  entrance  into  the  Seven  Valleys  National  Bank, 
probably  after  midnight,  burglars  believed  to  be  professionals,  escaped 
with  paper  money,  wrapped  silver  coins  and  negotiable  securities, 
which  may  total  $40,000.00." 

"A  novel  method  of  safe-cracking  was  employed  by  the  burglars. 
After  gaining  entrance  into  the  vault,  which  contained  a  manganese 
safe,  the  intruders  used  an  acetylene  torch  to  put  a  hole  in  the  top 
of  the  safe.  Water  was  put  into  the  top  of  the  safe  and  as  it  washed 
the  paper  money  and  securities  past  the  opening  it  was  snatched  by 
the  burglars.  Although  admitting  that  the  burglary  was  the  work  of 
experts  in  their  line,  Detective  Charles  White,  who  as  an  operative 
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and  finger-print  expert,  began  work  as  soon  as  it  was  reported  to 
them,  stated  that  about  noon  he  had  secured  a  clue  which  may 
bring  about  the  apprehension  of  those  responsible/' 

“Entrance  to  the  bank  building,  a  two-story  structure  which  stands 
near  the  center  of  the  town  was  gained  by  forcing  a  window  to  the 
building.  The  only  protection  the  window  had  was  a  wire  screening 
which  was  pulled  out  of  the  window  frame.  A  “jimmy"  was  used  to 
pry  open  the  window.  After  the  intruders  had  gained  entrance  they 
were  in  the  directors  room  which  is  at  the  rear  of  the  building.  Only 
an  unlocked  door  separated  them  from  the  banking  room.  The  time 
it  required  the  men  to  start  on  their  dangerous  part  of  the  work,  after 
they  once  entered  the  building  was  hardly  a  minute.  They  operated 
while  an  electric  light  was  burning  above  them  close  to  the  vault 
and  also  while  the  window  shades  were  raised.  However  they  brought 
with  them  a  huge  piece  of  canvas  which  they  used  as  tent  under 
which  to  commit  the  crime." 

“The  burglars  had  a  fairly  good  idea  under  what  conditions  they 
would  have  to  work  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  carried 
with  them  and  took  into  the  bank  a  heavy  steel  cylinder  of  gas 
which  is  about  4  foot  long.  This  huge  tank  was  left  behind  and  from 
the  serial  numbers  on  it  the  investigators  obtained  some  clues  which 
may  aid  them.  The  burglars  had  carefully  laid  their  plans  as  they 
apparently  knew  where  to  apply  the  powerful  torch  in  order  to  burn 
through  the  lock  combinations." 

“Standing  close  to  the  vault  were  three  empty  milk  cans,  which 
were  taken  from  the  railroad  station.  These  cans  the  yeggmen  used 
to  carry  water  which  was  necessary  for  their  operation.  The  water,  the 
monkey  wrench,  the  canvas  and  a  pair  of  canvas  gloves,  the  iron  bar, 
about  4  foot  long,  as  well  as  a  smaller  bar  and  a  hand  monkey  wrench 
were  left  behind.  The  iron  bar  was  stolen  from  the  tool  box  of  the 
railroad  workers  at  the  station." 

“The  first  part  of  their  tedious  operation  was  to  burn  off,  with 
their  blow  torch,  the  section  of  steel  door  to  the  vault  wherein  which 
were  the  safe,  filing  cabinets,  and  lock  boxes.  The  section  which  was 
burned  off  the  massive  vault  door,  measured  18"  x  12",  and  is  the 
lower  part  on  the  side  of  the  combination  lock.  After  this  part  was 
burned  through,  the  burglars  burned  through  the  iron  gate,  which 
was  the  last  wall  to  separate  them  from  the  safe." 
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‘‘After  these  two  important  obstacles  were  removed  the  men 
smashed  the  combination  on  the  lock  of  the  vault  door  and  opened  it. 
The  manganese  safe  in  which  the  bank  kept  all  its  valuables  except 
some  wrapped  coin  that  was  piled  on  the  filing  cabinets  next  to 
the  safe.  The  face  of  the  round  safe  was  turned  to  the  wall  of  the 
vault  and  apparently  was  too  heavy  for  them  to  turn  around  so  a 
hole  was  burned  through  the  3-inch  wall/the  size  of  an  orange,  and 
it  is  believed  that  this  operation  required  two  hours  to  complete.” 

“Because  of  the  intense  heat,  created  by  the  flame  of  the  torch 
on  the  steel  walls  of  the  safe,  the  yeggmen  then  cooled  the  safe  by 
pouring  water  into  the  chamber.  The  water  also  washed  the  paper 
money  to  the  surface  and  it  was  pulled  out  through  the  opening  by 
some  instrument.  The  amount  of  money  placed  in  the  upper  com¬ 
partment  of  the  safe  when  the  bank  closed  business  yesterday  was 
$8,936.96.” 

“Beneath  this  compartment  rested  the  negotiable  securities  and 
bonds.  Whether  the  burglars  were  able  to  reach  these  valuables  or 
whether  the  water  washed  any  of  them  to  the  top  where  they  could 
be  reached  through  the  hole  was  not  determined  today.” 

“The  value  of  these  securities  and  bonds  was  between  $30,000.00 
and  $40,000.00.  All  the  silver  coin  was  wrapped  according  to  denom¬ 
inations,  and  this  was  all  stolen.  Evidence  which  indicates  that  the 
burglars  secured  some  of  the  securities  from  the  lower  compartment 
of  the  safe  was  found  on  the  floor.  Government  and  industrial 
securities  in  denominations  of  $1,000.00  and  $5,000.00  were  found 
strewn  over  the  floor.  On  the  floor  also  were  scattered  bundles  of 
paper  money  and  some  important  documents.  A  bundle  of  $10.00 
bills  were  not  taken,  because  a  corner  of  the  pack  was  burned  off 
and  they  apparently  thought  that  might  lead  to  their  apprehension, 
in  the  event  they  would  try  to  pass  them.” 

“The  burglary  was  not  discovered  until  shortly  after  8  a.m.,  when 
C.  D.  Krout,  the  cashier  entered  the  building.  After  he  got  behind 
the  counter  he  immediately  was  convinced  that  his  bank  had  been 
entered  and  burglarized  as  he  saw  paper  money,  bonds  and  other 
valuable  papers  strewn  over  the  floor.  There  was  other  evidence  when 
he  saw  the  gas  tank,  crow  bar  and  other  tools.” 

“Cashier  Krout  immediately  phoned  H.  I.  Gladfelter,  the  president 
of  the  bank,  at  Hanover  Junction.  The  cashier  then  communicated 
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the  news  of  the  burglary  to  Detective  White.  Accompanied  by 
Ammon  Koller,  a  director  of  the  bank,  operative  Earl  Jacoby,  Dr. 
L.  U.  Zech,  a  finger  print  expert  and  a  newspaper  man,  Detective 
White  hastened  to  Seven  Valleys." 

"When  the  officers  arrived,  the  bank  was  surrounded  by  nearly 
the  entire  adult  population  of  the  town.  A  careful  investigation  was 
immediately  entered  upon  and  some  valuable  information  was  given 
the  authorities  by  cashier  Krout  as  well  as  assistant  cashier  Rudisill. 
The  finger  print  expert  examined  the  vault  door  and  other  property 
which  it  was  thought  the  yeggmen  touched.  It  was  evident  that  the 
culprits  used  gloves  in  touching  the  paraphernalia.  However,  on  one 
of  the  security  boxes  a  clear  print  was  obtained.  The  prints  of  the 
cashier  and  his  assistant  were  also  made  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
investigation.  If  a  single  print  proves  to  be  that  of  the  bank's  em¬ 
ployees,  then  the  officers  have  to  depend  upon  other  clues  on  which 
to  work  as  it  is  possible  that  the  box  was  handled  by  one  of  the 
bank's  officers  this  morning.  Detective  White,  shortly  after  reaching 
Seven  Valleys  this  morning,  notified  Harry  Stitt,  Secretary  of  the 
York  County  Bankers  Association  and  he  was  advised  to  notify  the 
Maryland  Casualty  Company,  which  holds  the  theft  policy,  to  send  a 
representative  here  in  order  to  open  the  safe  and  remove  the  valuables 
left  behind." 

"In  his  investigation,  the  detective  learned  from  the  cashier  that 
about  two  weeks  ago  an  auto,  bearing  New  York  license  tags  and 
containing  four  men,  passed  the  bank  building  several  times  and 
later  on,  one  of  the  men  left  the  car  and  entered  the  bank  to  secure 
change  for  a  $5.00  bill.  However,  the  man  then  asked  for  $2.00  worth 
of  nickels.  This  caused  the  cashier  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  man,  as 
he  appeared  to  be  looking  all  around  the  bank.  Because  of  the 
suspicious  activities  of  these  men,  the  local  residents  copied  the 
license  plate  numbers  and  gave  it  to  Detective  White  today.  An  auto 
resembling  this  one  was  seen  about  8  a.m.  this  morning  going  at  a 
rapid  rate  of  speed  up  the  cemetery  hill,  on  the  road  which  leads 
to  the  Susquehanna  Trail.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  same  auto¬ 
mobile  that  was  seen  in  town  two  weeks  ago." 

"Cashier  Krout  says  that  if  the  loss  does  not  exceed  $30,000.00 
the  bank  will  lose  nothing,  since  the  bank  is  insured  against  theft,  up 
to  this  amount.  It  also  has  the  protection  of  the  State  Banking 
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Association  which  guarantees  investigations  of  any  burglaries,  by  a 
nationally  known  detective  service.  The  Seven  Valleys  National  Bank 
was  formed  in  1909  and  its  directors  are  }.  T.  Krebs,  A.  F.  Koller,  Bert 
Hoff,  E.  T.  Krout,  J.  R.  Brodebeck,  Edward  Krout,  John  Taylor  and 
H.  I.  Gladfelter.” 

"The  bank  was  left  in  such  a  state  of  confusion  by  the  wrecking 
of  the  vault  and  safe  and  by  the  scattering  of  its  books  and  papers 
over  the  floor  that  it  is  impossible  to  reopen  it  for  at  least  another 
week  unless  the  banking  business  is  carried  on  in  another  place  of 
business,  and  this  is  not  advisable  an  officer  of  the  bank  said/' 

During  this  period  there  was  much  talk  about  getting  a  hard  road 
from  the  Lincoln  Highway  to  Seven  Valleys.  Mr.  Harvey  Brenneman 
and  Fred  Kintz,  who  were  leading  political  figures  in  town,  contacted 
Sam  Lewis  in  York  many  times  about  this  venture.  Harvey  Brenne¬ 
man  drew  a  detailed  map  of  the  area  and  proposed  a  route  for  the 
road,  through  New  Salem  and  on  down  to  Seven  Valleys,  past 
Ziegler's  Church. 


This  photo  shows  the  work  in  progress  on  the  bridge  over  the  Codorus  Creek 
in  preparation  for  the  new  cement  road  from  the  Lincoln  Highway  to  Seven 
Valleys.  L  to  R  on  bank:  Lottie  Rohrbaugh,  Elsie  Krebs,  Robert  Rohrbaugh, 
Norman  Rohrbaugh  and  Uriah  Rohrbaugh.  In  front:  Beatrice  Rohrbaugh, 
Alice  Krout,  Anna  Krebs  and  Mary  Krebs. 
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Elmer  Hamme  predicted,  ‘‘My  grandfather  was  in  the  mud,  my 
father  was  in  the  mud,  I  am  in  the  mud  and  my  children's  children 
1  will  be  in  the  mud."  But  by  1925,  the  surveyors  were  staking  out  a 
right-of-way,  and  lo  and  behold  they  brought  the  route  down 
through  the  hollow  behind  Pete  Lau's  barn,  right  beside  his  spring 
house.  This  caused  some  consternation  as  Bobby  Fickes  and  Whitey 
Emig  had  already  built  homes  on  the  Ziegler's  Church  road  in 
anticipation  of  high  land  prices  when  the  road  would  finally  come. 
They  remained  in  the  mud  for  an  additional  20  years,  until  the  road 
was  finally  made  hard  by  the  Township. 

A  weekly  trade  magazine  “Tobacco,"  stated  that  in  1924,  the 
General  Cigar  Company  was  manufacturing  6,135,150  cigars  per 
year  in  the  Seven  Valleys  factory  and  employing  115  persons.  In  4 
years  they  would  be  gone  from  the  scene  forever.  They  had  started 
in  1913-14  and  had  given  the  people  of  Seven  Valleys  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  but  after  1 5  years  they  discontinued  the  famous  “White  Owl" 
long  filler  cigar  and  succumbing  to  the  machine  age,  they  began  to 
make  the  “White  Owl"  from  scrap  filler,  on  automatic  cigar  machines 
elsewhere.  The  factory  stood  vacant  for  several  years,  while  for  a 
time  Wherley  Neff  of  Red  Lion  made  some  cigars  in  the  old  Henry 
Kuntz  factory,  with  Harry  Bowman  as  superintendent. 

In  the  meantime,  Arthur  Henry  and  George  Walters  bought  the 
General  Cigar  Company  building  and  “sat  on  it"  for  several  years. 
As  there  were  no  cigar  manufacturers  available  at  that  time,  they 
offered  Wherley  Neff  one  year's  free  rent  if  he  would  start  a  cigar 
operation  there.  This  he  did  in  1931,  but  he  installed  stripping 
'  machines  and  bunch  breakers*  which  meant  that  the  cigars  would  be 
j  filled  with  scrap  and  even  ground  up  stems.  They  manufactured  a 
cheap  2  for  5^  cigar,  which  were  called  “twofers,"  and  “crooks," 
which  had  to  be  made  wet  and  put  into  a  form  which  put  two  curves 
in  the  cigar.  This  was  a  far  cry  from  the  beautiful  long  filler  “White 
Owl"  and  the  old  “Belle  of  York"  which  Harry  Gladfelter  used  to 
make,  but  it  was  employment  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  de¬ 
pression  and  2  for  5^  was  enough  to  pay  for  a  smoke.  The  factory  also 
made  chewing  tobacco  which  they  packed  in  this  Seven  Valleys  plant. 


*  Bunch  Breaker — A  semi-automatic  machine  that  bound  scrap  tobacco  in  a 
binder  which,  after  being  shaped,  was  wrapped  by  hand. 
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The  Wherley  Neff  Cigar  Factory  Workers 


Left  to  right  kneeling  .  .  . - ,  Leonard  Emig,  Harry  Ferree,  Ray  Glad¬ 

felter,  Norman  Kessler,  Wallace  Ramble,  William  Gladfelter,  Harry  Bowman, 
-  and  Henry  Delle. 

1st  row  .  .  .  Mabel  Gunnet,  Ella  Rinehart,  Alma  Kessler,  Ives  Bricker,  Aves 
Baublitz,  Margaret  Swartz,  Fanny  Smith,  Mary  Gunnet,  Mildred  Bentz,  Helen 
Leiphart,  Mary  Krebs,  Marea  Gladfelter,  Helen  Lau,  - and - 

2nd  row  .  .  .  Aleen  Shepperd,  Beatrice  Rohrbaugh,  Ada  Kopp,  Mabel  Wine- 

holt,  - ,  Marea  Deveney,  Minnie  Brenneman,  - ,  Mrs.  Molden 

Dressier,  Edna  Adams,  Isabel  Strausbaugh,  Mary  Deardorff,  Sally  Bentzel, 
Claudia  Bowman,  Lloyd  Bentz,  Supt., - and  Walter  Fishel. 

3rd  row  .  .  .  Jesse  Hein,  Mary  Boose,  Jennie  Kessler,  Beatrice  Sheffer, 

- ,  Lillie  Henry,  Lillie  Koller,  Lillie  Fishel,  Rebecca  Trimmer,  Dorothy 

Bohr,  - ,  Dora  Trimmer,  - ,  Bessie  Bowers,  Earl  Warner,  How¬ 
ard  Swartz,  Jacob  Emig,  Roy  Lentz,  . — - — — , - 

4th  row  .  .  .  Harvey  Goodling,  Hamilton  Hamme,  - ,  Roy  Leiphart, 

Russell  Deardorff,  Charle  Harrold,  Molden  Dressier,  Charles  Klinedinst,  James 

Trimmer, - , - ,  Fannie  Hoff,  Lou  Warner,  Jacob  Kopp,  - - J 

Charle  Ness,  - ,  Elwood  Kopp,  Pauline  Smith,  Noah  Henry,  Edna 

Fishel,  Park  Senft,  Sally  Ferree,  Charles  Senft,  Effie  Smith,  Emanuel  Kopp, 
William  Snyder,  George  Emig,  Jacob  Meckley,  Sylvester  Senft,  Speck  Boose, 
Clarence  Senft, - ,  James  Hoff,  Harvey  Senft  and  Roger  Smith. 

On  porch  .  .  .  George  Strausbaugh,  Nelson  Abel,  Oliver  Leppo,  Lloyd  Glad¬ 
felter,  Florence  Hoke,  Charles  Sheffer,  Elsie  Stine,  Robert  Hoke,  Harry 

Gladfelter,  Emma  Warner,  - ,  Helen  Strickhauser,  Fred  Burkhart, 

- , - ,  Elsie  Krebs,  Jesta  Gladfelter, - , - , - — , 

Eli  Warner,  John  Brillhart  and  Madelyn  Emig  in  window. 
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The  cigar  factory  of  Wherley  Neff  was  the  last  cigar  factory  in 
town,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  operated  during  World  War  II 
in  the  empty  Spencer  Henry  Store.  It  was  operated  by  Harry  Bowman 
and  ran  for  several  years. 

Today  there  is  not  one  person  living  in  Seven  Valleys  that  could 
roll  a  cigar.  This  beautiful,  sweet  weed  furnished  a  livelihood  for  three 
generations  of  Seven  Valleys  people,  but  now  it  is  gone  forever.  There 
is  no  one  to  mourn  its  passing  and  future  generations  will  never 
know,  or  perhaps  never  care,  what  a  big  part  cigars  played  in  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  this  valley. 

C+S>  C+3 

In  December  1925,  the  borough  council  adopted  a  resolution, 
signed  by  C.  D.  Krout,  Secretary,  requesting  that  the  proposed  new 
road  (Route  #492),  connecting  the  borough  of  Seven  Valleys  with 
the  Lincoln  Highway,  be  laid  out  in  the  manner  thought  best  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Department,  as  they  had  no  preference 
as  to  the  route  proposed. 

By  the  end  of  1926,  the  road  from  the  Lincoln  Highway  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  Seven  Valleys  now  had  a  paved  road,  all  the  way  to  York. 
The  traffic  in  those  early  days  was  very  light  and  the  kids  in  town 
would,  on  many  occasions,  roller  skate  all  the  way  to  New  Salem  and 
return  without  meeting  a  car.  The  cement  road  thus  became  the 
walking  place  for  the  young  people  and  “a  walk  up  the  hollow’7  was 
now  the  thing  to  do.  The  bridge  over  the  Codorus  Creek  replaced 
the  Railroad  Station  as  the  social  gathering  place  for  the  youth  and 
the  bridge  probably  sparked  more  romances  than  any  other  spot  in 
j  the  history  of  the  town. 

By  this  time,  the  town  had:  1  coal  yard,  1  gas  station,  1  barber 
shop,  1  ice  cream  factory,  1  feed  mill,  1  cigar  factory,  1  sewing 
factory,  1  blacksmith  shop,  2  general  stores,  4  restaurants,  1  butcher 
shop,  1  hide  and  tallow  place  and  in  1926  Chauncey  Gladfelter  began 
the  repair  of  automobiles  in  the  remodeled  barn  of  Conrad  Krout. 
Ralph  Hawkins  put  in  modern  shoe  repair  machinery  and  began  the 
repair  of  shoes  in  the  old  Farmers  Hotel  on  Main  Street.  Rev.  Culler 
was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church  and  Rev.  M.  W.  Stahl  was  pas¬ 
tor  of  St.  Paul’s  Evangelical  Church.  Granville  Menges  and  Lettie 
Heindel  Henry  were  the  public  school  teachers. 
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Harry  Hoover  was  the  health  officer  and  his  main  duty  was  still 
the  quarantining  of  houses,  where  the  children  had  measles,  scarlet 
fever,  mumps,  etc.  Cyrus  Gladfelter  was  the  tax  collector.  The  people 
of  the  town  now  found  it  enjoyable  to  go  to  Farmers  Market  by 
automobile  every  Saturday  morning.  It  was  a  marvelous  treat  to  go 
to  “movies"  in  York,  via  the  new  highway  and  the  Strand  Theatre 
also  featured  vaudeville  on  weekends. 

On  May  10,  1926,  the  borough  council  notified  Wiley  Shepperd 
that  he  would  have  to  keep  wagons  off  the  street  at  night,  or  else 
put  red  lanterns  on  them,  as  the  automobile  traffic  at  night  now 
made  these  standing  wagons  a  danger. 

C'f-.S  C+S> 

In  1926,  Arthur  C.  Henry  purchased  the  old  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar 
Factory  building  from  Nathan  Gladfelter.  He  built  a  coal  tressel, 
which  allowed  him  to  empty  a  hopper  car  load  of  coal  in  several 
minutes,  and  extensively  remodeled  the  cigar  factory  building  into  a 
feed  manufacturing  facility,  specializing  in  poultry  and  livestock 
feeds.*  He  also  built  a  house  next  to  the  bank  building,  on  the  South 
side  of  Church  Street.  Jesse  Deveney  and  Michael  Baublitz  were  con¬ 
ducting  a  land  sale  at  the  time  on  this  piece  of  property,  which  was 
a  part  of  the  Dr.  Holtzapple  farm  they  had  recently  purchased.  The 
town  was  enjoying  a  mild  building  boom  along  this  side  of  Church 
Street.  The  streets  of  the  town  were  gradually  being  macadamized, 
by  either  the  State  or  the  Borough,  and  soon  mud  was  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Today,  there  is  not  one  mud  road  in  the  town,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  alley. 

Above  Noah  Lau’s  ice  house  at  the  head  of  the  “ice  house  val¬ 
ley"  is  a  very  strong  spring  where  all  the  hobos  congregated  during 
the  summer.  It  was  here  that  uIrish  Bob"  always  camped  when  he 
made  his  yearly  appearance  in  Seven  Valleys  about  the  time  the  early 
June  peas  became  ripe.  He  was  a  professional  hobo  and  always  came 
to  town  to  see  Mr.  Shepperd,  the  blacksmith. 

He  would  come  down  Main  Street,  singing  and  dancing  an  Irish 
Jig,  with  all  the  kids  crowding  around  him  laughing  and  shouting 

*  A.  C.  Henry  manufactured  under  the  brand  name  “Common  Sense  Feeds.” 
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These  two  views  show  the  “York  Local,”  placing  box  cars  on  the  siding  at  the 
station  in  Seven  Valleys.  Both  A.  C.  Henry  and  Bert  Hoff  used  this  siding 
extensively  as  they  received  feed  ingredients  in  box  cars  almost  daily.  A.  C. 
Henry’s  coal  siding  was  a  little  farther  down  the  track.  He  unloaded  about  100 
car  loads  of  coal  every  year.  Cattle  were  still  being  received  here  but  none  were 
being  shipped  out  by  rail.  Jesse  Bupp  loaded  several  cars  of  hides  at  this  siding 
every  year.  Note  the  steam  engines,  as  diesels  were  not  used  on  this  road 

until  1945-46. 
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with  glee,  “Hi  Bob,”  “Where  have  you  been  Bob?”  “Where  are  you 
going  Bob?”  He  looked  exactly  like  Emmet  Kelly,  the  world  famous 
clown,  with  rosy  cheeks,  baggy  pants  and  a  badly  crushed  hat. 

But,  once  he  stopped  dancing  and  singing,  he  would  sit  with  Mr. 
Shepperd  in  the  blacksmith  shop  and  expound  all  his  philosophical 
views  on  life  and  living  with  such  colorful  language  and  wisdom  that 
one  felt  quite  positive  that  he  was  one  of  the  world’s  most  learned 
men,  and  that  he  held  in  his  heart  the  ultimate  answer  to  all  the 
world’s  problems. 

And  so  it  was,  until  one  year  “Irish  Bob”  did  not  show  up  with 
the  ripening  of  the  early  June  peas.  .  .  . 

(NO  (NO 

In  1926,  Louis  Zupnick  purchased  the  sewing  factory  on  Cherry 
Street  and  operated  it  for  several  years,  until  he  sold  it  to  J.  H.  Stern, 
the  forerunner  of  the  present-day  Seven  Valleys  Garment  Company.* 

(NO  (NO 

During  this  period  of  general  prosperity,  nearly  everyone  had  jobs 
and  many  were  working  in  York  now  that  the  automobile  had  taken 
over  as  the  best  means  of  transportation.  The  passenger  trains  were 
becoming  less  and  less  frequent  in  their  stops  here  in  town  and  now 
long  freight  trains  were  common,  some  with  two  and  three  engines 
pulling  them.  Trains  up  to  a  mile  long  were  not  unusual.  The  York 
local  brought  cars  of  livestock  feedstuffs  almost  daily,  but  aside  from 
that,  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys  was  leaning  toward  automobile  and 
truck  transportation.  Many  young  people  were  going  to  the  silk  mills 
in  York  to  work  or  were  learning  trades  in  the  factories  in  York  and 
no  one  wanted  to  learn  cigar  making. 

(NO  (NO 

A  group  of  young  fellows  rented  the  old  Nathan  Gladfelter  restau¬ 
rant  and  organized  a  social  club.  They  put  in  a  pool  table  and  stove 
and  for  several  years  this  was  the  hangout  for  the  young  fellows  in 
town.  They  finally  moved  out  and  the  building  was  sold  to  A.  C. 
Henry  who  tore  it  down  and  used  the  land  for  a  parking  lot. 

(NO  (NO 

*  See  History  of  Sewing  Factories. 
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On  December  12,  1929,  these  headlines  appeared  in  the  York 
newspapers: 


SEVEN  VALLEYS  BANK  ROBBED 

ARREST  TWO  BANK  ROBBERS,  RECOVER  $8,256.00  OF  THE  LOOT  .  .  . 
FORMER  CONVICTS  FOUND  HIDING  IN  HOME  OF  JOHN  MESSERSMITH 
NEAR  YORK  NEW  SALEM.  .  .  .  MOONSHINER  ACCUSED  OF  BEING  AN 
ACCESSORY.  .  .  .  STATE  POLICE  WITH  AID  OF  MOTORCYCLE  OFFICER, 
LESTER  CARPENTER,  ARREST  TRIO  .  .  .  FIND  PART  OF  $10,515.00  LOOT 
IN  GARAGE  AND  FRUIT  JARS  HIDDEN  IN  HOG  PEN  AND  CHICKEN 
HOUSE.  .  .  .  PRISONERS  GIVEN  HEARING  BEFORE  ALDERMAN  STAGER 
AND  HELD  FOR  COURT.  .  .  . 

"The  bandits  who  held  up  the  Seven  Valleys  National  Bank  yester¬ 
day  morning,  identified  as  William  Ward,  John  Messersmith  and 
Harry  Sprague  were  given  a  hearing  and  held  for  court.  They  were 
found  hiding  at  the  home  of  John  Messersmith  near  York  New  Salem 
the  same  day.  Taken  before  alderman  Stager  the  next  morning  they 
were  identified  as  William  Ward  and  Harry  Sprague  both  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  both  ex-convicts.  John  Messersmith,  notorious  bootlegger, 
was  identified  by  local  school  girls,  who  were  standing  on  the  porch 
of  the  schoolhouse  across  the  street  from  the  bank  when  it  was 
robbed.  The  girls  saw  them  make  their  getaway.  The  auto  was  stolen 
in  Baltimore.  The  robbers  took  $10,515.00  and  all  was  recovered, 
except  $300.00,  hidden  at  the  Messersmith  farm.  Eva  Hawkins, 
Dorothy  Henry  and  Dolores  Groff  witnessed  the  getaway.  All  pleaded 
guilty  and  were  given  prison  terms/' 

At  12:20  p.m.  on  December  11,  1929,  Dolores  Groff,  Dorothy 
Henry  and  Eva  Hawkins,  were  standing  on  the  schoolhouse  porch, 
waiting  for  the  bell  to  ring  for  the  afternoon  session.  A  very  muddy 
touring  car,  with  side  curtains,  was  parked  in  front  of  the  Lucy  Glad- 
felter  home,  across  from  the  Seven  Valleys  Bank.  Two  men,  with  long 
sideburns,  came  out  of  the  bank  with  their  caps  pulled  low  over 
their  eyes.  They  got  into  the  car  and  then  took  off  with  such  a  great 
speed,  as  to  alert  the  girls.  About  half  way  down  Church  Street, 
Frank  Fishel  was  delivering  milk  in  his  horse  drawn  wagon,  and  the 
speeding  car  almost  collided  with  it. 

The  girls  immediately  ran  into  the  schoolhouse  and  informed 
the  teacher,  Paul  Davis  that  something  was  amiss  over  at  the  bank. 
He  hastily  crossed  the  street  and  saw  that  Assistant  Cashier,  Walter 
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Rudisill,  was  emerging  from  the  bank  vault,  where  the  bandits  had 
forced  him.  They  then  turned  in  the  alarm,  that  the  bank  had 
been  robbed. 

The  two  men  were  recognized  by  Eva  Hawkins,  one  of  the  girls  on 
the  schoolhouse  porch,  as  being  the  same  two  men  that  were  playing 
pool  with  John  Messersmith,  a  local  bootlegger,  in  her  father's  pool 
room,  on  Main  Street,  several  nights  before  the  robbery.  Word  of 
this  spread  like  wildfire  around  the  town  and  Claude  Krout,  who  was 
returning  from  work  in  York  said  that  he  passed  the  car  in  York  New 
Salem.  He  and  Kidd  Hoover  immediately  went  to  York  New  Salem 
and  arrived  there  in  time  to  see  John  Messersmith  with  his  family  in 
the  same  car,  getting  gas  at  Noss'  gas  station. 

Claude  and  Kidd  returned  to  Seven  Valleys,  just  as  Lester  Car¬ 
penter,  a  motorcycle  police  officer,  arrived.  Other  police  arrived  and 
before  the  day  was  over  the  bandits,  along  with  John  Messersmith 
were  in  custody.  They  were  found  hiding  in  John  Messersmith's 
potato  bin. 

They  were  brought  back  to  the  Seven  Valleys  Bank  for  questioning 
by  the  police,  after  dark,  and  a  great  crowd  of  people  surrounding  the 
bank  building  cheered  as  they  were  marched  into  the  bank  from 
police  cars. 

The  three  girls  were  also  taken  into  the  bank  building  for  question¬ 
ing.  The  following  day,  the  girls  were  taken  out  of  school  by  the 
police  and  taken  to  the  County  Jail,  where  they  positively  identified 
the  two  bandits  as  the  same  two  who  had  walked  out  of  the  bank 
the  previous  day. 

Herein  follows  an  entry  in  the  diary  of  Dorothy  Henry  dated 
January  9,  1930:  'Thursday  .  .  .  Again  attended  court  as  a  witness 
in  the  Seven  Valleys  Bank  robbery  case  (Ward,  Sprague  and  Messer¬ 
smith)  9:30  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m.  Case  came  up  and  the  robbers  pleaded 
guilty.  Ward's  mother  was  there  and  made  a  plea  for  her  son  and 
fainted  twice.  No  one  on  Sprague's  side.  Sentence  Ward  and  Sprague 
10  to  20  years,  Messersmith  .  .  .  16  to  26  years  in  the  Philadelphia 
Pen." 

Eva  Hawkins  received  $100.00  reward  and  for  appearing  in  court 
Eva,  Dorothy  and  Dolores  each  received  $9.66.  .  .  . 

c+s> 
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By  1929,  the  speculation  in  stocks,  bonds  and  all  types  of  invest¬ 
ments,  including  bank  loans  to  local  farmers  and  home  owners,  taken 
out  in  amounts  beyond  the  collateral  and  the  ability  of  the  borrower 
to  pay,  was  carried  to  extremes.  Many  people,  as  investors,  had  huge 
paper  profits  on  their  stocks  and  the  time  was  ripe  for  what  followed. 
A  great  wave  of  fear  swept  through  the  financial  community  and  the 
entire  nation  began  a  huge  volume  liquidation  of  stocks  and  bonds 
which  caused  the  great  panic  of  1929,  when  the  stock  market  was 
forced  to  close.  This  action  wiped  out  all  the  paper  profits  of  the 
investors  and  since  many  were  buying  on  margin  they  were  forced 
to  deposit  more  and  more  money  as  the  stocks  plummeted.  This  bit 
of  action  wiped  out  many  investors  here  in  Seven  Valleys  and  in  the 
following  years  it  was  not  unusual  to  take  a  $500.00  Strauss  Bond 
to  the  bank  when  they  were  called  in  and  receive  $25.00  for  it. 

C*i> 

For  many  years,  all  eighth  grade  graduates  from  the  Seven  Valleys 
grammar  school,  who  wished  to  attend  high  school,  were  allowed  to 
attend  the  high  school  of  their  choice  and  the  Seven  Valleys  School 
District  would  pay  their  tuition.  Many  times  it  was  discussed,  at  the 
school  board  meeting,  about  having  a  uniform  method  of  choosing 
one  high  school,  to  which  all  the  students  should  be  sent,  but  there 
was  always  some  opposition  to  this  move.  As  a  consequence  of  this 
policy,  many  young  people  that  graduated  from  a  high  school  formed 
a  varied  collection  of  graduates.  West  York,  Glen  Rock,  Spring 
Grove,  York  and  East  Berlin  all  claim  graduates  from  the  Seven 
Valleys  area,  and  this  was  not  changed  until  the  advent  of  school 
consolidation,  when  the  Seven  Valleys  —  Spring  Grove  School  Dis¬ 
trict  came  into  being.* 

C+2> 

By  1930,  Noah  Lau  had  sold  his  ice  cream  factory  to  Norman 
Bostic,  of  New  Freedom,  who  came  to  town  every  day,  for  many 
years,  to  make  his  own  ice  cream;  Bostic's  Quality  Ice  Cream.  He 
had  Walter  Swartz  as  his  helper,  who  moved  into  the  old  Noah 
Lau  home,  next  to  the  ice  cream  plant.  They  still  conducted  the  ice 
cream  parlor  and  Bostic's  ice  cream  was  sold  to  many  stores  in  the 

*  See  History  of  Schools. 
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County,  as  every  day  or  two,  Walter  Swartz  would  deliver  ice  cream 
and  ice  to  these  places,  draining  the  water  from  the  cabinets  and 
refilling  them  with  crushed  ice  and  a  sprinkling  of  salt. 

Every  year  Bostic  had  a  large  stand  at  the  York  Fair,  where  he 
sold  thousands  of  gallons.  During  the  Saturday  automobile  races  at 
the  fair  one  fall,  Walter  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  ice  cream  stand 
for  a  better  view  of  the  race.  As  the  cars  came  steaming  around  the 
bend,  a  wheel  came  off  of  one  of  the  racers  and  bounced  up  on  top 
of  the  stand,  where  Walter  was  lying,  and  it  hit  him  on  the  leg, 
causing  a  compound  fracture.  At  the  hospital,  a  steel  plate  was  put 
into  Walter's  leg  and  it  was  to  be  over  a  year  until  he  could  walk  again. 

Norman  Bostic  carried  on  this  operation  in  Seven  Valleys  until 
he  sold  the  building  to  Michael  Baublitz,  who  used  it  for  many  years 
as  a  storage  facility.  It  has  been  torn  down  and  an  automotive  repair 
garage  has  been  built  on  the  foundation,  now  operated  by  Robert 
(Bob)  Shenk. 

In  1930,  Michael  Baublitz  erected  a  large  building  on  Main 
Street  for  use  as  an  automotive  repair  facility,  which  is  currently  in 


Robert  (Bob)  Shenk’s  automotive  repair  service  is  conducted  in  this  building 
where  once  stood  the  ice  cream  plant  of  Noah  Lau,  where  the  first  commercial 
ice  cream  in  the  United  States  was  manufactured  and  shipped  by  rail  from 
Smyser  Station  here  in  Seven  Valleys  to  the  Baltimore  market. 
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Baker  Brothers  Garage  on  Main  Street.  Built  by  Michael  Baublitz  specifically 
for  use  as  a  garage,  it  had  a  truss  roof  and  was  the  first  building  in  town  that 
did  not  depend  on  posts  for  roof  support. 


use  as  Martin's  Body  Shop.  The  roof  was  of  a  truss  construction  and 
it  was  the  first  building  in  town  that  did  not  require  posts  to  hold 
up  the  roof.  Baker  Brothers  were  the  first  tenants  to  operate  in  this 
building. 

The  Baker  family  moved  to  town  and  stayed  here  for  a  good  many 
years.  Mr.  Baker's  son  David,  lost  an  eye  while  playing  on  the  Seven 
Valleys  school  ground  during  recess,  when  a  playmate  accidently 
punched  it  out  with  a  stick. 

When  Mr.  Baker  left  town,  the  building  was  rented  to  Glassick 
and  Webster.  John  Webster  became  a  permanent  fixture  here  in 
town  until  his  death.  He  sold  Ford  automobiles  and  did  body  work 
and  general  repairing.  He  could  cuss  ‘dike  a  drunken  sailor"  when 
things  did  not  go  right,  which  they  often  did  not.  He  dissolved 
partnership  with  Mr.  Glassick,  after  a  few  years  of  operation,  and 
from  then  on  he  operated  alone  until  his  death. 

C^> 
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In  the  early  1930s,  practically  all  the  surrounding  dairy  operations 
were  out  of  business.  There  was  no  more  milk  being  shipped  to  Balti¬ 
more  by  train,  and  everyone  went  into  the  fast-growing  chicken 
business.  Many  people  in  town  built  chicken  houses  or  remodeled 
their  barns,  in  which  to  tend  chickens.  Oscar  Sheffer,  Charles  Myers, 
Herman  Albers,  C.  D.  Krout,  Cyrus  Gladfelter,  Spencer  Henry  and 
Albertus  Hoff,  all  were  conducting  rather  large  chicken  operations 
in  the  area,  and  there  was  plenty  of  eggs  for  sale. 

James  and  John  Shepperd,  who  had  been  delivering  bottled  milk 
here  in  town  and  all  over  the  county,  from  Julius'  Dairy  in  York, 
sold  the  milk  route  to  the  Klinedinst  Brothers  and  went  into  the 
egg  business.  They  gathered  the  eggs  from  around  Seven  Valleys  and 
took  them  to  Washington,  where  they  sold  most  of  them  retail  in  the 
huge  Government  buildings  there.  They  had  a  very  lucrative  business 
and  eventually  James  purchased  the  old  Billy  Bupp  home  on  Church 
Street  and  made  it  into  the  showplace  of  the  town,  John  bought  the 
old  Henry  Shive  property  and  remodeled  that  extensively.  They 
operated  here  until  shortly  before  both  of  their  deaths. 

During  this  period,  when  the  chicken  business  was  all  the  rage  in 
town  and  in  the  surrounding  community,  Oscar  Sheffer  took  on  the 
Eastern  States  Co-op  feed  franchise  and  unloaded  countless  cars  of 
feed  here  at  the  station,  where  he  had  the  customers  pick  up  the  feed 
right  out  of  the  box  car.  He  operated  in  this  manner  for  a  good  many 
years  and  also  in  1938-39  operated  a  rather  large  mink  ranch,  on  his 
property  on  Church  Street. 


In  1932,  Robert  Fickes  enlarged  the  old  National  Hotel  and  put 
a  building  to  the  rear  of  it,  in  which  he  held  weekly  square  dances. 
He  received  a  permit  from  the  borough  to  do  this  and  held  these 
dances  for  some  time.  During  the  summer,  he  held  dances  up  in  the 
hollow,  along  Route  616,  where  he  had  built  a  pavilion  across  from 
the  “We”  shack.*  He  drew  large  crowds  to  these  dances  as  they  were 

*  The  “We"  shack  built  by  a  group  of  boys  in  town  became  a  popular  spot  for 
walking  to  on  Sundays.  There  was  a  very  long  cable  swing  which  was  thrilling  to 
ride. 
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free  of  admission  charge  and  he  made  his  money  by  selling  food  and 
refreshments  to  the  dancers.  The  old  hollow  used  to  ring  to  the  fiddle 
music  and  these  square  dances  became  very  popular  during  this  time. 

Around  1928,  Budesheim  &  Hildebrand  bought  out  Elmer 
Hamme's  butcher  business  and  did  extensive  butchering  and  peddling 
of  these  products  in  all  the  surrounding  towns  and  the  city  of  York. 
They  were  in  business  a  long  time  as  partners  and  then  Melvin 
Hildebrand  sold  out  to  John  Budesheim  who  operated  for  many 
years  and  made  and  sold  his  very  famous  butcher  bologna. 

At  one  time  John  sponsored  a  junior  baseball  team  here  in  town 
and  when  the  season  was  over  he  took  the  entire  team  to  the 
mountains  for  a  holiday.  On  the  first  Sunday  they  were  in  the  moun¬ 
tains,  he  took  the  entire  team  to  Sunday  School  in  Caledonia,  but 
left  George  and  Armand  Gladfelter  at  the  camp  to  prepare  the  noon 
meal,  so  that  they  could  eat  when  they  arrived  back  from  Sunday 
School.  The  cooks  prepared  a  huge  piece  of  boiled  beef  and  a  large 
pot  of  cooked  salt  water  potatoes.  The  meat  had  finished  cooking 
before  the  potatoes,  so  they  put  it  on  a  large  platter  and  put  it  on 
the  table. 

In  the  meantime  large  blow  flies  deposited  their  eggs  all  over  the 
meat  on  the  table,  so  that  it  looked  like  it  was  snowed  upon.  George 
saw  it  first,  but  by  that  time  the  ball  team  was  driving  up  the  lane 
to  the  camp,  so  they  very  hurriedly  brushed  oft  all  the  fly  eggs  and 
had  it  cleaned  just  as  the  boys  arrived.  The  potatoes  were  finished 
by  this  time,  so  they  all  sat  down  to  a  very  enjoyable  meal  in  the 
mountains.  Needless  to  say,  the  cooks  ate  only  potatoes. 

Late  in  1928,  Mrs.  Mae  Goodling  was  conducting  a  single-handed 
campaign  to  stir-up  interest  in  establishing  a  Rain  Bow  Pythian 
Sisters  Temple  in  Seven  Valleys.  She  went  from  house  to  house  inter¬ 
viewing  candidates  from  among  the  relatives  of  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  lodge,  here  in  town.  By  September  of  1929,  she  had  succeeded 
in  organizing  a  Pythian  Sisters  Temple*  with  a  charter  membership  of 

*  See  History  of  Organizations. 
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57  sisters.  This  organization  remained  active  at  all  times  since  that 
first  night’s  meeting  and  is  still  active  today. 

This  Sisterhood  met  in  the  K  of  P  Lodge  Hall  on  Church  Street  as 
also  did  the  Jr.  Order  of  American  Mechanics,  which  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  1900.  The  Jr.  Lodge,  as  it  was  called  in  1939,  built  a  large  meet¬ 
ing  hall  on  Church  Street,  which  is  presently  the  AMP  factory.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  Jrs.  built  it,  the  intended4  use  was  for  meetings  and 
recreation.  It  was  sold  to  the  Shepperd  Realty  Company  in  1943,  in  the 
midst  of  World  War  II  and  was  called  the  defense  factory  by  the 
townspeople. 

In  1929,  the  borough  of  Seven  Valleys  set  the  tax  rate  at  11 
mills  and  at  the  same  time  set  the  rate  at  which  they  would  pay 
those  working  on  the  streets.  For  labor  they  paid  35^  per  hour  and 
for  a  horse  12^  per  hour.  At  this  same  meeting,  they  heard  a  talk 
by  Edward  Henry  who  was  the  president  of  the  Hanover  Junction- 
Larue  Road  Improvement  Association.  He  was  heading  a  drive  to 
secure  a  hard  road  to  Glen  Rock  from  Seven  Valleys.  Everyone  hoped 
that  the  road  would  be  built  through  town  on  Maple  Street,  but  when 
the  road  finally  came,  in  1931,  it  branched  off  at  the  Peter  Lau  Farm 
and  went  up  through  Hanover  Junction  on  the  North  side  of  the 
creek,  thus  eliminating  both  the  subway  in  town  and  the  dangerous 
railroad  crossing  at  Hanover  Junction. 

At  this  crossing,  that  same  year,  John  Budesheim,  who  was  peddling 
meat  and  who  had  riding  with  him,  Guy  “Bips”  Warner,  was  caught 
when  his  engine  stalled  as  a  fast  freight  was  approaching.  The  engine 
took  off  the  entire  motor  and  front  wheels  of  the  truck  and  left  he 
and  "Bips”  sitting  on  the  seat,  unharmed. 

Also,  that  same  year,  a  long  freight  was  approaching  the  town  of 
Seven  Valleys,  when  a  drive  rod  of  the  engine  broke,  just  as  it  passed 
Preston  Stine’s  barn.  The  rod  drove  into  the  ground  making  the 
engine  hop  down  the  track  like  a  kid  on  a  pogo  stick.  It  finally  de¬ 
railed  and  three  box  cars  fell  into  the  field  adjoining  the  barn  and 
the  engine  came  to  rest  on  the  right-of-way.  However,  the  engineer 
failed  to  empty  his  cylinders  of  steam  and  water  as  soon  as  the  engine 
stopped  and  one  of  the  cylinders  blew  off  with  a  loud  bang  and 
landed  up  in  the  field,  about  50  feet  from  the  track.  Although  no  one 
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was  hurt  it  was  a  rather  spectacular  wreck  and  the  cleanup  operation 
required  very  heavy  wrecking  equipment. 

In  this  year  of  1929,  the  school  directors  elected  Beatrice  Blouse 
and  Paul  Davis  teachers.  The  schoolhouse  was  wired  for  electricity 
and  the  entire  structure  was  fumigated  with  formaldehyde  and  potas¬ 
sium  permanganate. 

Trinity  Lutheran  Church  painted  the  front  iron  fence  green  and 
purchased  2  acres  of  land  as  an  addition  to  the  cemetery  on  Mount 
Prospect.  They  also  purchased  a  car  load  of  coal  from  Henry  Shive 
to  heat  the  church,  and  they  offered  their  members  coal  at  cost  as 
the  car  load  was  too  much  for  the  winter  season. 

Since  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  had  died  in  1932,  Seven  Valleys  was  without 
a  physician  for  the  first  time,  since  1850.  There  was  much  concern 
in  the  town  about  this  turn  of  events  and  several  people  took  it  upon 
themselves  to  try  to  secure  a  physician.  Mr.  Hamilton  Hamme,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  County  coroner,  Dr.  L.  U.  Zech,  learned  that  Dr. 
Zech's  daughter  had  married  a  young  medical  school  graduate  and 
he  prevailed  upon  the  coroner  to  use  his  influence  in  getting  Dr. 
Joseph  Skelly  to  locate  here  in  town. 

John  Stine,  who  had  purchased  and  remodeled  several  houses  here 
in  the  village,  outfitted  a  house  on  Church  Street,  next  to  the  barber 
shop,  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  a  doctor's  office  and  home.  In  due 
course  of  time,  Dr.  Joseph  Skelly  and  his  wife,  Kathryn,  arrived  in 
town  just  as  we  were  going  through  the  large  flood  of  1933.  They  set 
up  housekeeping  and  the  doctor  began  the  practice  of  medicine. 

Dr.  Skelly  became  a  mink  fancier  and  had  a  large  collection  of  mink 
in  the  back  yard  of  his  home.  He  also  was  an  avid  tennis  buff  and 
organized  a  tennis  club  and  was  instrumental  in  building  a  clay  tennis 
court  on  Jesse  Deveney's  lot,  beside  Arthur  Henry's  property  on 
Church  Street.  The  court  had  night  lights  and  the  club  operated  for 
several  years. 
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Some  time  in  1930,  Albertus  Hoff,  who  was  in  the  feed  business 
with  his  father,  Bert,  built  and  operated  a  service  station  just  over 
the  town  line  in  North  Codorus  Township.  He  operated  it  for  several 
years  and  then  sold  it  to  Thomas  Farrell,  who  married  Gertrude  Buch- 
myer,  built  a  house  there  and  conducted  the  service  station  for  some 
time.  He  then  rented  it  to  Lamar  Gladfelter,  who  lived  there  and 
operated  it  for  several  years. 

Dr.  Skelly’s  brother  Frank  came  here  to  visit  the  doctor  and  liked 
the  town  so  much  that  he  decided  to  stay.  He  subsequently  married 
Dolores  Groff  and  purchased  the  gas  station  property  from  Thomas 
Farrell.  He  eventually  purchased  all  the  property  connected  with  the 
ancient  Daniel  Diehl  mill  complex  and  turned  the  gas  station  into 
a  toy  shop.  He  conducted  this  toy  shop  for  some  time  and  built  a 
gas  station  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  burned  down  plug  factory.  There  he  set  up  his  brother,  John,  in 
an  Amoco  Service  Station.  John  conducted  this  station  until  his 
death  and  then  Frank  rented  it  to  Charles  Matthews  who  operates  it 
today.  Frank  Skelly  eventually  established  several  toy  outlets  in  York 
and  now  lives  there  with  his  wife,  Dolores. 

C *0  C*-9 


Frank  Skelly’s  Toyland  on  Main  Street  in  Seven  Valleys.  This  building  had  a 
long  list  of  uses  and  tenants,  but  is  no  longer  standing. 

The  Seven  Valleys  School  Board,  in  1932,  elected  Paul  Davis  and 
Avis  Baublitz  as  teachers  in  the  public  school  system  and  borrowed 
money  from  Jesse  Deveney  to  help  defray,  expenses  until  the  tax 
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money  came  in.  They  reduced  the  teachers,  salary  10%,  as  this  was 
during  hard  times  and  many  people  were  out  of  work. 

In  March  of  1933,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  declared  a  three- 
day  bank  holiday  and  all  the  banks  in  the  nation  were  closed  for 
that  period  of  time.  Those  banks  that  were  not  in  the  best  of  financial 
condition  were  not  allowed  to  open,  until  their  policies  were  re¬ 
viewed  by  the  banking  authorities  of  the  Federal  Government.  Of 
course,  the  Seven  Valleys  National  Bank  was  among  those  that  were 
not  allowed  to  open  their  doors.  This  proved  to  be  a  mistake,  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  people,  for  after  over  three  years  of  administrative 
costs  that  were  accrued  in  the  settling  of  these  accounts,  the  bank 
still  settled  all  claims  against  it  at  80%.  The  depositors  lost  only 
20%,  which  many,  many  banks  in  the  country,  that  were  allowed  to 
operate  at  that  time,  could  not  have  readily  done. 

This  action  by  the  Federal  Government  required  that  the  stock 
holders  in  the  bank  put  up  money  to  repay  depositors,  as  there  were 
no  laws  at  that  time  that  protected  the  stock  holder  and  some  of 
them  had  to  borrow  money  to  do  this.  Thus,  the  Seven  Valleys 
National  Bank,  after  only  24  years  of  existence,  was  no  more. 

c+s>  C+3 

Mr.  C.  D.  Krout,  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  went  to  East  Berlin  to 
become  cashier  there.  He  continued  living  in  town,  however,  and 
opened  a  restaurant  in  the  former  Martin  Gladfelter  building,  on 
|  Church  Street.  He  sold  Hershey’s  ice  cream  and  the  place  became  the 
loafing  spot  for  all  the  young  fellows  in  town.  Dean  LaMaster  was 
hired  to  tend  the  restaurant  during  the  day  and  part  of  the  time  at 
night,  but  Mr.  Krout  himself  was  often  in  attendance.  This  restaurant 
was  open  on  Sundays  and  one  Sunday  night,  there  were  about  thirty 
young  fellows  loafing  there.  C.  D.  Krout,  who  sang  on  the  Trinity 
choir  and  was  Sunday  School  Superintendent,  stopped  in  the  res¬ 
taurant  before  going  to  church  and  invited  all  the  fellows  to  go 
along.  This  they  did  and  trouped  into  the  church  and  settled  in  the 
rear  pews,  amid  lots  of  confusion.  Due  to  this  unusual  activity,  Gerald 
Krout,  who  was  about  12  years  old,  began  to  giggle.  He  could  not 
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Thomas  Stambaugh  hosing  the  pavement  in  front  of  Conrad  Krout’s  restaurant 
on  Church  Street.  After  several  years,  Thomas  and  Gertrude  Stambaugh  took 
over  the  operation.  The  fellows  that  loafed  here  at  that  time  all  went  into  the 
army.  Tom  died  and  all  the  fellows  then  took  Gertrude  to  their  hearts  and 
called  her  “Mom.”  She  wrote  to  39  service  men  regularly,  all  during  the  2nd 

World  War. 

control  it  and  almost  became  hysterical.  He  had  to  leave  the  church 
and  Rev.  Culler  went  on  with  the  service  without  further  incident. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  in  his  inaugural  address  of  1932, 
promised  that,  “from  this  day  on,  the  18th  amendment  is  doomed/' 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word  and  in  1933,  the  Volstead  Act  of  1919 
was  repealed  and  liquor  was  again  put  on  the  market  for  sale  and  tap 
rooms  and  hotels  were  again  open  to  the  public. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Flickinger,  who  were  operating  the  Blue  and 
White  Inn  on  Church  Street  purchased  the  old  National  Hotel, 
refurbished  the  old  bar  and  opened  up  under  the  name,  Valley 
Tavern.  Mr.  Flickinger,  whose  former  wife  had  died,  had  three  chil¬ 
dren  and  decided  to  bring  them  to  Seven  Valleys  to  live  with  him. 

The  children  named  Fred,  Juene  and  Burnell,  were  in  town  only 
a  short  time,  when  Burnell,  aged  16,  went  to  the  post  office  for  mail. 
On  his  way  back  to  the  Valley  Tavern  he  waited  for  a  long  freight 
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train  to  pass  the  Cherry  Street  crossing.  When  it  had  passed,  he 
crossed  the  track,  only  to  step  into  the  path  of  a  fast  freight  that  was 
heading  South  on  the  second  track.  The  train  hit  him  and  threw 
him  unto  the  bank  in  front  of  Walter  Swartz's  porch. 

He  was  rushed  to  the  York  Hospital,  where  he  died  a  few  days 
later  without  regaining  consciousness.  He  is  buried  in  Mount  Prospect 
cemetery.  Burnell  was  the  last  person  to  lose  his  life  on  the  railroad 
in  Seven  Valleys,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  ever  happen  again. 
The  1972  Tropical  Storm  Agnes,  with  its  devastating  flood  waters, 
washed  out  all  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  bridges  and  rendered  this 
long  silver  ribbon  of  rails,  from  York  to  Baltimore,  useless. 

When  George  Flickinger  and  his  wife  purchased  the  National 
Hotel  building  from  Robert  Fickes,  Mr.  Fickes  secured  a  piece  of 
land,  just  west  of  Seven  Valleys,  on  the  farm  of  Harry  Hamme  and 
built  a  home,  in  which  he  opened  a  tavern,  called,  Bob's  Tavern, 
where  he  sold  only  bottled  beer  and  general  restaurant  fare.  He 
operated  here  for  several  years  and  then  sold  it  to  “Blacky"  Lau,  a 
rather  famous  sports  figure,  from  Spring  Grove,  who  secured  a  liquor 
license  and  operated  Blacky's  Tavern  for  a  number  of  years.  After  Mr. 
Lau's  death,  the  property  changed  hands  several  times  until  it  was 
finally  purchased  by  Findley  Weikert,  from  York,  who  catered  to  the 
supper  trade  and  made  it  a  rather  famous  eating  place,  under  the 
name  of  Findley's  Tavern.  The  Seven  Valleys  Lions  Club  held  their 
meetings  in  this  tavern  for  several  years,  until  the  untimely  death  of 
Findley,  when  they  moved  their  meeting  place  to  the  old  National 
Hotel  building,  still  being  operated  as  the  Valley  Tavern.  Findley's 
Tavern,  on  Route  616,  just  out  of  Seven  Valleys,  is  still  being  operated 
under  the  same  name  and,  has  a  huge  late  night  trade,  which  at  times 
requires  the  attention  of  the  State  Police.  It  is  operated,  more  or  less 
in  the  manner  of  a  “Disco"  and  young  people  flock  here  to  be  part 
of  the  scene.  Mike  Lentz,  a  personable  man  with  red  hair  and  a  beard 
operates  this  tavern  at  the  present  time. 

In  1935,  the  borough  council  of  Seven  Valleys  succeeded  in 
securing  a  W.P.A.  project  to  regrade  the  old  ice  house  road,  and  to 
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grade  Cherry  Street.  Under  another  project,  they  paved  Main  Street 
and  “riprapped”  all  the  gutters  on  both  sides  of  the  cemetery  hill, 
to  prevent  further  washing  away  of  the  berms  of  the  road.  The 
stones  for  this  project  were  secured  from  the  old  stone  quarry  on  the 
Preston  Stine  farm,  and  now  for  the  first  time  since  Christopher 
Hawk  had  worked  this  quarry,  1 30  years  ago,  the  rocks  felt  the  familiar 
shock  of  the  blast  as  Abraham  Waltemyer  lit  the  fuse  and  ran  to 
safety.  The  loosened  rocks  were  loaded  into  wagons  and  trucks  and 
taken  to  the  cemetery  hill  and  put  into  the  gutters  and  are  there  to 
this  day  in  perfect  condition. 

In  1936,  through  the  efforts  of  a  young  civil  engineer,  by  the  name 
of  Luther  March  (Grace  Budesheim’s  brother),  the  borough  of 
Seven  Valleys  was  able  to  present  plans  to  the  W.P.A.  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  water  supply  for  the  town.  The  plan  was  approved  and  the 
borough  was  required  to  float  a  bond  issue  for  $16,000.00  to  pay  for 
the  material.  This  legal  maze  was  traversed  to  fruition  by  Attorney 
Spencer  Wareheim,  of  Glen  Rock,  who  was  the  borough  solicitor. 
In  the  next  year  and  a  half,  the  borough  of  Seven  Valleys  had  a 
public  water  supply,  from  springs  on  farms  up  the  ice  house  road 
valley,  just  below  FriedensaaPs  Church.  This  water  was  collected  and 
pumped  into  a  reservoir  at  the  cemetery  and  piped  to  all  the  houses 
in  town.  The  water  was  of  good  quality  and  the  system  is  in  use  to¬ 
day,  being  continually  updated  by  an  efficient  water  authority. 

C+S)  C+3 

Of  course,  the  installation  of  fire  plugs  in  the  town  was  an  incentive 
to  the  fire  company  and  they  purchased  the  old  Seven  Valleys  Bank 
building  and  converted  the  first  floor  into  a  fire  engine  house.  They 
purchased  a  second-handed  LaFrance  fire  engine  from  the  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania  fire  company  which  was  in  use  as  long  as  the 
Community  Fire  Company  remained  in  that  building.  Claude  Krout 
drove  the  newly  acquired  apparatus  into  town  for  the  first  time  and 
it  was  placed  into  service  immediately.  The  new  water  system  of  the 
town,  with  its  90-lb  pressure,  made  it  ideal  to  fight  fires.  William 
Snyder  loaned  the  fire  company  the  money  to  buy  the  fire  engine, 
which  was  promptly  repaid. 
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In  1936,  Russell  Bowman  and  Conrad  Krout  organized  a  Boy  Scout 
Troop,  in  connection  with  the  Trinity  Lutheran  Sunday  School,  with 
meetings  being  held  in  the  schoolhouse.  There  are  no  records  of  the 
membership  of  this  troop,  nor  of  any  activities  carried  on.  After  sev¬ 
eral  months  the  troop  went  out  of  existence. 

After  being  at  the  Church  Street  location  for  over  25  years,  C.  O. 
Goodling  built  a  large  funeral  home  and  furniture  store  on  Main 
Street,  next  to  his  home  and  South  of  the  old  Farmers  Hotel,  which 
was  then  a  store,  restaurant  and  pool  room,  operated  by  Ralph 
Hawkins.  This  new  building  was  the  second  largest  structure  in  town 
and  it  improved  the  appearances  of  Main  Street  tremendously.  Mr. 
Goodling  conducted  his  businesses  in  this  building  until  he  was  over 
90  years  of  age,  when  he  retired  to  Green  Valley,  Arizona  and  sold 
the  business  to  his  partner,  Robert  Goodling. 

In  1939,  Jesse  Bupp  died  and  John  Kerchner,  who  was  working  for 
him,  bought  out  the  business  and  conducted  it  at  Mr.  Bupp’s  property 
for  two  years,  until  Jesse's  estate  was  settled  and  the  property  was  put 
up  for  public  sale.  The  property  was  purchased  by  A.  C.  Henry,  and 


C.  O.  Goodling’s  funeral  home  and  furniture  store.  Mr.  Goodling  came  to 
town  in  1913,  and  conducted  the  undertaking  business  until  1978,  when  he 
retired.  A  nephew,  Robert  Goodling,  was  in  later  years  a  partner  and  now  is 
sole  owner  of  the  business. 
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John  purchased  the  Joseph  Wineholt  farm,  just  out  of  town  in  North 
Codorus  Township,  and  there  set  up  his  hide  and  tallow  business, 
under  his  own  name. 

Kerchner*  had  worked  for  Mr.  Bupp  as  a  boy  and  very  early  in  life 
attained  the  reputation  as  a  boy  who  tended  to  his  business.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  delivered  “Larkins”  products  for  his  mother,  Mrs.  Dora 
Meckley  Kerchner,  in  an  express  wagon,  all  over  town.  In  between 
times,  he  went  from  door-to-door  selling  “chances”  on  quilts,  radios, 
etc.,  for  which  he  charged  a  quarter  per  chance.  It  was  natural,  there¬ 
fore,  for  Jesse  Bupp  to  notice  such  an  ambitious  boy  and  take  him 
under  his  wing.  This  association  proved  to  be  mutually  advantageous 
and  upon  Jesse's  death,  John  just  continued  the  business,  without  a 
pause. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Earl,  Jesse  Deveney  was 
the  York  County  Superintendent  of  Highways,  for  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Roads  Commission.  When  he  had  completed  his  tour  of  duty, 
he  opened  a  general  store  in  his  building  on  Church  Street,  which  he 
operated  until  his  death  in  1944,  at  which  time  his  son,  Clarke,  took 
over  the  operation.  This  store  was  a  semi-self-service  store  and  was  one 
of  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  section  of  the  County. 

This  building  on  Church  Street,  over  the  years  had  been  used 
successively  for  a  furniture  store,  funeral  parlor,  post  office,  cigar 
factory,  storage  and  then  a  general  store,  which  was  the  last  use  for  this 
building,  as  it  was  doomed  to  be  destroyed  by  fire  at  a  later  time. 

In  1939,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Gladfelter  established  a  pet  cem¬ 
etery  on  their  farm,  a  short  distance  from  town,  in  memory  of  their 
son,  Dr.  Oscar  Gladfelter,  who  practiced  veterinary  medicine  in  York 
for  many  years.  The  cemetery  is  located  on  a  beautiful  spot,  over¬ 
looking  the  valley,  and  today  contains  almost  3000  graves  of  pets  from 
all  over  the  County.  All  of  the  York  Fire  Department  dogs  are  buried 
here,  as  well  as  several  monkeys  and  horses.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford 
Gladfelter  operated  this  cemetery  for  many  years  after  the  death  of 
Edward  and  his  wife,  and  it  is  now  maintained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Murphy,  who  operate  a  professional  burial  service  here  for 
pets. 

*  See  History  of  Hide  and  Tallow  business. 
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Jesse  Deveney’s  General  Store,  on  Church  Street,  was  built  by  Ammon 
Koller  and  was  used  for  many  different  purposes.  It  was  the  Seven  Valleys 
Post  Office  for  many  years. 


Charles  Matthew’s  service  station  on  Main  Street  was  built  by  Frank  Skelly, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  plug  factory,  which  burned  to  the  ground  in  1924. 
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The  Grand  View  Pet  Cemetery,  on  the  road  leading  to  Ziegler’s  Church,  out 
of  Seven  Valleys.  York  Fire  Department  dogs  are  buried  directly  behind  the 
statues  of  the  two  dogs,  which  guard  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 


This  photo  shows  the  “big”  ore  hole  being  filled  in  by  Albertus  Hoff,  in 
1940.  It  took  the  City  of  York  one  year  to  fill  in  the  hole  with  their  dry  gar¬ 
bage.  The  bulldozer  is  ready  to  cover  it  over  with  ground,  left  there  by  the  ore 

mine  operators. 
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For  a  number  of  years,  following  the  advent  of  prohibition,  Ralph 
Hawkins  had  been  using  the  old  Farmers  Hotel  building  for  many 
purposes.  He  had  a  shoe  repair  shop  on  the  second  floor,  a  pool  room 
on  the  first  floor,  rear,  with  a  restaurant  and  store  in  the  front,  facing 
Main  Street.  For  many  years,  Main  Street  would  flood  after  every  rain 
and  bring  down  an  avalanche  of  mud  and  debris.  Sometimes  this  mud 
and  water  would  wash  into  the  store  room  of  Ralph  Hawkins.  On 
one  occasion,  after  the  storm,  Ralph  had  just  hosed  out  the  mud  and 
had  every  thing  all  cleaned  up.  He  then  stood  on  the  front  pavement 
and  looked  into  the  heavens  for  a  long  period  of  time.  A  neighbor 
asked  him  what  he  was  doing  and  Ralph  said  ‘Tm  praying  for  rain.” 
He  had  no  more  than  uttered  these  words  than  a  thunder  storm 
again  struck  and  the  mud  washed  into  his  store  room  again. 

Every  summer  Ralph  would  get  a  medicine  show  to  come  to  his 
back  lot  and  put  on  a  performance.  These  shows  would  always  sell 
medicine  between  the  acts.  On  one  occasion,  when  they  were  putting 
on  an  Indian  dance,  several  kids  in  the  audience  began  whooping.  One 
of  the  performers  jumped  down  off  the  stage  and  knocked  one  of  the 
kids  to  the  ground,  which  shut  everyone  up.  Several  of  the  kids  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  audience  and  in  a  few  minutes  scores  of  ripe  to¬ 
matoes  came  pouring  down  out  of  the  night,  on  performers  and 
audience  alike.  This  broke  up  the  medicine  show  for  the  evening, 
and  in  the  morning  every  garden  fence  on  Main  Street  was  minus  all 
the  tomatoes,  put  there  to  ripen  by  the  home  gardeners. 

J.  H.  Stem*  had  come  to  town  in  1932  and  rented  the  sewing  fac¬ 
tory  from  Louis  Zupnick,  and  continued  to  operate  in  that  capacity 
until  1935,  when  he  bought  the  building  and  then  operated  under 
the  name,  J.  H.  Stern,  until  his  retirement  in  1946,  when  he  sold 
the  business  to  his  daughter,  Margaret  Stern  Diffenbaugh,  who  con¬ 
tinued  the  business  under  the  same  name  and  continued  to  expand, 
employing  more  people  every  year. 

C+3  C+J) 


*  See  History  of  Sewing  Factories. 
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This  train  passing  over  the  Subway  in  Seven  Valleys  in  1939  was  the  special 
train  of  King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  on  its  way  to  Washing¬ 
ton  from  Canada.  President  Roosevelt  fed  them  “hot  dogs.”  The  building  on 
the  left  is  the  feed  mill  of  Arthur  Henry. 


An  Easter  Egg  Hunt  conducted  by  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  for  the  children 
of  the  town  in  1941.  Left  to  right,  as  they  appear  .  .  .  Sandra  Shaffer,  Henry 
Kroh,  Henry  Albright,  Trevadell  Crone,  Shirley  Henry,  Lamar  Smith,  Kathryn 
Behler,  Abe  Waltemyer,  Charles  Fishel,  Mary  Lou  Stambaugh,  Robert  Lau, 
Mary  Lentz,  unknown,  unknown,  Norma  Gladfelter,  Reba  Crone,  Shirley  Kline- 
dinst,  Almade  Hoff,  Lillian  Mermack,  Joan  Fishel,  Bradley  Kopp  and  Floyd 

Winter. 
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In  1939,  the  Community  Fire  Company  purchased  a  very  large 
siren,  which  they  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  Bank  Building.  This  siren 
was  used  for  years  at  this  location  until  they  united  with  the  Com¬ 
munity  Service  League  and  moved  the  fire  engine  house  to  its  present 
location  in  1947.  The  siren,  at  that  time,  had  to  be  removed  from 
the  Bank  Building  and  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  new  building  and 
in  order  to  do  this,  about  twenty  men  went  to  the  roof,  intending 
to  let  down  the  siren  on  a  rope.  They  got  it  to  the  edge  of  the  roof 
and  pushed  it  over  the  edge,  but  being  so  heavy,  it  tore  the  rope  and 
plunged  to  the  ground.  The  men  on  the  roof  all  fell  over  when  the 
rope  tore  and  the  siren  buried  itself  about  a  foot  in  the  ground.  They 
dug  it  out  and  discovered  that  it  was  not  damaged  one  bit. 

CM>  c*i> 

Paul  Fishel  was  injured,  on  June  3,  1940,  while  fighting  a  fire  at 
the  home  of  Harry  I.  Gladfelter,  in  Hanover  Junction.  Rev.  M.  L. 
Kroh  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  and 
Conrad  Krout  was  appointed  school  tax  collector. 


Frank  and  Sallie  Fishel,  brother  and  sister,  as  they  appeared  about  1938.  Frank 
Fishel  was  the  town  milkman  for  many  years.  Sallie  was  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  in  Trinity  Lutheran  Church.  She  was  a  splendid  alto  singer. 
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Harvey  Brenneman,  in  1939,  cutting  Tommy  Thompson’s  hair  for  the  first 
time.  Harvey  was  very  adept  at  giving  boys  their  first  haircut.  He  had  a  way 

with  children. 


Harvey  Brenneman,  who  had  come  to  Seven  Valleys  in  1897,  at  the 
age  of  19,  to  begin  the  trade  of  barbering,  and  who  had  over  the 
years  taken  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  died  un¬ 
expectedly  in  1940,  after  a  very  short  illness.  His  shop  on  Church 
Street  was  a  very  friendly  place,  with  a  checker  board  available  to  the 
patrons,  and  rows  of  chairs,  with  plenty  of  reading  material  available. 
Much  of  the  political  and  social  activities  of  the  town  were  discussed 
here,  and  with  his  passing,  an  institution  was  gone. 

Shortly  after  Harvey’s  death,  Elmer  Rohrbaugh,  a  young  barber 
from  Glenville,  came  to  town  to  take  his  place.  He,  for  a  time,  worked 
in  Harvey’s  shop,  for  Mrs.  Brenneman,  but  late  in  1940,  he  married 
Dorothy  Stough  and  moved  into  an  apartment  in  Maurice  Shive’s 
house  at  the  railroad.  He  later  opened  a  shop  under  his  own  name 
and  moved  into  the  house.  He  has  been  barbering  here  since  that 
time,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  years  he  spent  in  the  Navy,  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  Many  times,  on  Saturday,  when  shaving  was  in 
vogue,  he  shaved  as  many  as  forty  “faces.” 
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In  1941  Miss  Avis  Baublitz,  the  primary  grade  school  teacher,  died 
unexpectedly  and  Mrs.  Lettie  Heindel  Henry  was  elected  to  fill  her 
unexpired  term  in  the  “Little  School.”  Miss  Baublitz  was  an  active 
church  worker  at  Trinity  and  a  bulletin  board  was  erected  to  her 
memory  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  church. 

(NO  (NO 

War  clouds  again  appeared  on  the  horizon,  and  on  December  7, 
1941,  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  United  States  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Japan.  Four  days  later,  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  went  before  Congress  and  war  was  declared  on  all  the  Axis 
powers.  Seven  Valleys  was  again  called  upon  to  send  her  young  men 
to  fight  for  their  country.  Many  were  drafted  and  others  enlisted 
from  town.  Nathan  C.  Gladfelter  and  his  wife,  Lestie,  who  lived  on 
Cherry  Street,  gave  five  sons  to  the  service  of  their  country.  Almost 
100  years  previous  to  this,  Nathan's  grandfather,  Benjamin,  had  five 
sons  who  helped  build  Seven  Valleys,  in  its  “golden  age,"  and  now 
Nathan  was  giving  five  sons  to  defend  and  fight  for  it. 

(NO  (NO 


Five  of  Nathan  Gladfelter’s  sons,  who  fought  for  their  country.  Left  to  right: 
George,  Harry,  Wilson,  Luther  and  Lavern. 
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On  January  9,  1945,  during  the  great  “Battle  of  the  Bulge”  in  Bel¬ 
gium,  P.F.C.  Philip  Bowman  lost  his  life  and  thus  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  for  his  country.  In  a  Memorial  Day  service,  in  Trinity  Lu¬ 
theran  church,  on  May  27,  of  that  year,  which  was  dedicated  to  Philip, 
Mrs.  Grace  Budesheim  was  to  recite  a  poem  in  his  honor,  but  due  to 
a  death  in  the  Budesheim  family,  Miss  Mildred  Shearer  recited  the 
following  poem.  .  .  . 

So  peaceful  you  lie,  Philip  who  fought  alive, 

All  done  forever,  for  the  need  to  strive. 

You’ll  be  remembered!  You’ve  been  a  hero  and  given  all! 

Your  deeds,  will  song  and  pageant  oft  recall. 

Praise  long  your  portion;  flowers  with  every  Spring. 

Armies  will  march  for  you  and  Church  bells  will  ring. 

But  could  you  speak,  who  died  at  duty’s  task, 

What  of  the  living,  would  you  ask? 

This  and  no  more:  that  war  on  earth  should  cease. 

And  men  should  find  the  way  to  lasting  peace. 

(NO  c*i> 

“V-E  Day  in  Seven  Valleys,  on  May  8,  1945,  was  marked  through¬ 
out  by  calm  rejoicing,  the  giving  of  thanks  for  the  victory  over  the 
Germans  and  the  offering  of  prayers  for  the  quick  successful  outcome 
of  the  struggle  with  the  Japanese  in  the  Pacific.  News  reached  us 
Monday,  that  the  Germans  had  surrendered  unconditionally.  How¬ 
ever,  President  Truman  had  not  confirmed  that  report  until  Tuesday. 
When  the  news  from  the  President  was  received,  the  church  bell  at 
Trinity  was  rung  for  a  few  minutes.  At  4  p.m.  Mrs.  Armand  Glad- 
felter  began  the  service,  with  a  fifteen-minute  organ  prelude.  Then 
at  4:15,  as  was  arranged  by  the  County  Ministerium,  the  Service  of 
Worship,  for  use  by  the  churches,  at  the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
was  begun.  The  church  was  filled  to  capacity  with  members,  towns¬ 
people  and  workers  in  the  different  industries  attending.  Chairs  were 
added  and  many  people  stood,  crowding  the  aisles  and  vestibule.  It 
was  an  impressive  service  and  the  congregation  took  part  with  mixed 
emotions.  The  service  used  was  one  prepared  by  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America.  We  hope  and  pray  that  we  may 
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soon  be  able  to  have  special  service  for  V-J  Day.  When  that  day 
comes,  let  us  celebrate  in  the  same  sane  calm  way,  by  the  giving  of 
thanks  and  the  offering  of  prayers.  Any  other  celebration  would  be  a 
mockery  to  the  sacrifices  many  have  made.” 

The  foregoing  description  of  the  V-E  Day  service  was  copied  from 
the  “Parish  Messenger”  of  July,  1945,  and  was  written  by  the  Rev. 
M.  L.  Kroh. 


(NO  G>K9 

V-J  Day  finally  came  with  the  signing  of  the  surrender  by  the  Jap¬ 
anese  on  September  2,  1945,  and  thus  the  costliest  and  most  destruc¬ 
tive  war  in  all  history,  which  involved  virtually  every  nation  in  the 
world,  had  at  last  come  to  an  end.  .  .  . 
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A  DEDICATION 


TO  THE  BOYS  WHO  SERVED 
AND  TO  THOSE 

WHO  MADE  THE  SUPREME  SACRIFICE 

REVOLUTIONARY  WAR 


Sgt.  Heinrich  Hoff  and  Pvt.  John  Bernhard  Ziegler 

CIVIL  WAR 

Pvt.  Daniel  Ferree,  Co.  F,  195th  Perina.  Regt. 

Sgt.  Martin  Diehl,  Co.  C,  Coles,  Maryland  Cavalry 

Cpl.  Jesse  Gladfelter — Patapsco  Guards 

James  Sharon 

Alexander  Klinedinst 

Henry  Ferree 

William  Gladfelter 

George  Kuntz 

Samuel  Overmiller 

WORLD  WAR  I 

Pvt.  Maurice  G.  Fishel — Engineers — A.E.F. 

Sgt.  Walter  A.  Fishel — Machine  Gun  Battalion — A.E.F. 

3vt.  Raymond  Gladfelter — Camp  Greenleaf,  Ga. 

Pvt.  Walter  L.  Gladfelter — Engineers — A.E.F. 

Seaman  Charles  Reiss,  Jr. — U.S.N. 

5vt.  Horatio  Smith — Co.  C,  304th  Engineers — A.E.F.’" 

3vt.  Maurice  Shive — Camp  Greenleaf,  Ga. 

Pvt.  Clayton  D.  Warner — Machine  Gun  Battalion — A.E.F.* 

*  Deceased. 
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Pvt.  Eli  C.  Warner — Camp  Meade,  Md. 

Pvt.  William  Kreeger — Infantry — A.E.F. 

Pvt.  William  R.  Kessler — Infantry — Camp  Wago,  Texas 
Cpl.  William  A.  Runkle — Infantry — A.E.F. 

Cpl.  Auburn  H.  Gladfelter — Infantry — A.E.F. 

Pvt.  Howard  L.  Goodling — Infantry — A.E.F.* 

Pvt.  Victor  Meckley — 304th  Engineers — A.E.F.* 

Pvt.  Charles  W.  Buie— Co.  A,  Medical  Unit,  #54— Camp  Greenleaf,  Ga.* 
Pvt.  Lloyd  Becker — Infantry — A.E.F.* 

Pvt.  Austin  Fishel — Infantry — A.E.F. 

Pvt.  Leonard  Emig — Infantry — A.E.F. 

Pvt.  Paul  Emig — Infantry — A.E.F. 

Pvt.  John  Gladfelter — Infantry — A.E.F. 

Pvt.  Lawrence  Budesheim — Co.  A,  112th  Infantry — A.E.F. 


Pvt.  Victor  Allen  Meckley,  304th  Engineers,  was  the  son  of  William  Meckley, 
of  Seven  Valleys,  R.D.  #1.  He  entered  the  service  June  1,  1918,  and  was  sent 
to  France,  July  4,  1918.  While  in  France,  Pvt.  Meckley  was  stricken  with 
influenza.  He  died  there  on  October  4,  1918.  He  was  24  years  of  age  and 
previous  to  entering  the  service,  he  was  a  cigar  maker  in  Seven  Valleys. 


Deceased. 


Pvt.  Horatio  Smith,  Co.  C,  304th  Engineers,  was  the  son  of  Jacob  S.  Smith, 
of  Seven  Valleys.  He  was  born  in  North  Codorus  Township  and  prior  to  his 
enlistment,  was  employed  as  a  laborer.  Sometime  after  he  arrived  in  France, 
he  contracted  influenza  and  died. 


Pvt.  Charles  W.  Buie,  Co.  A,  Medical  Unit  #54,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Buie,  of  Seven  Valleys.  Prior  to  entering  the  service,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming.  He  left  home,  September  5,  1918,  for  Camp  Greenleaf, 
Georgia.  After  training  there,  for  about  a  month,  he  was  transferred  to  Camp 
Upton,  New  York.  It  was  while  stationed  here,  that  he  contracted  influenza. 
His  outfit  sailed  for  overseas,  but  he  never  recovered,  and  died  at  Camp  Upton, 

October  6,  1918. 
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Pvt.  Howard  Lee  Goodling,  Co.  A,  112th  Infantry  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  J.  A. 
Goodling,  of  Seven  Valleys,  R.D.  #2.  He  entered  the  service  in  the  early  days 
of  the  war.  From  York,  he  went  to  Camp  Hancock,  Georgia,  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  intensive  training.  Soon  after,  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  became 
the  second  best  marksman  in  his  company.  While  going  “over  the  top/'  Pvt. 
Goodling  saved  the  life  of  Pvt.  Lawrence  Budesheim,  his  comrade,  by  striking 
a  German  soldier  over  the  head  with  the  butt  of  his  rifle.  He  was  killed  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1918,  in  the  great  Meuse-Argonne  offensive. 


Pvt.  Lloyd  S.  Becker,  Co.  G,  316th  Infantry,  was  a  member  of  Ziegler's  Church 
and  was  24  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Becker.  Before  entering  the  service,  he  was  employed  at  the 
American  Chain  Works  in  York.  He  was  sent  to  Camp  Meade,  Maryland, 
September  24,  1917,  with  the  first  contingent  of  York  County  men.  After 
several  months  of  intensive  training,  he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  was 
taken  ill  with  influenza  and  died  at  the  base  hospital  on  October  17,  1918. 
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Pvt.  Clayton  D.  Warner,  Co.  C,  321st  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  was  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chester  Warner,  of  Seven  Valleys.  He  was  born  in  Spring- 
field  township,  and  before  entering  the  service  he  was  a  cigar  maker.  Soon 
after  arriving  in  France,  he  was  sent  to  the  front.  Word  was  received  by  his 
brother,  Eli  Warner,  that  he  had  been  killed  September  15,  1918,  in  the 

battle  of  St.  Mihiel. 


c^i>  c*i> 

WORLD  WAR  II 

Cpl.  Harry  Albers,  64th  Bomb.,  Sqdn.  H,  399th,  Bomb  Grp. 

S  1/C  Martin  Albright,  U.S.S.  Bell  (DD587) 

S  1/C  Charles  Behler,  Navy  412,  BBBS  Fleet 
S  1/C  Paul  Albright,  C.A.S.U.,  4th  Div.,  F  Fleet 
P.F.C.  William  Behler,  329th  Sig.,  Wing— (P) 

P.F.C.  Richard  Behler,  Service  Co.,  68th  Armd.  Inf.  Bn. — (E) 

P.F.C.  Russell  W.  Bowman,  Co.  B,  3184th  Sig.  Ser.  Bn. 

P.F.C.  Philip  Bowman,  Co.  C,  56A,  1st  Bn. — (E)  *  (killed  in  action) 

A.O.M.  2/C  Alfred  Fishel,  DE  400,  U.S.S.  Hissem 
1 1st  Lieut.  Fred  Flickinger,  44-12-14,  Sec.  K,  SMAAF — (E) 

Pvt.  Kenneth  Geiselman,  1132nd  Engrs.,  Combat  Group  Hdq. 

T/Sgt.  Luther  Geiselman,  Jr.,  Ord.  Ts.  Hq.  Det.  Port  Sec. — (E) 

Note-(E)  indicates  European  Theatre  .  .  .  (P)  indicates  Pacific  Theatre. 

*  Deceased. 

1 1st  Lieut.  Fred  Flickinger  was  the  only  commissioned  officer  from  Seven  Valleys 
who  enlisted  as  a  Private  and  came  up  through  the  ranks  to  become  a  1st  Lieut. 
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Pvt.  George  Gladfelter,  Inf.  Co.,  F.A.P.O.  15328  (E) 

Cpl.  Harry  Gladfelter,  250th  M.P.  Co. 

P.F.C.  Lavern  Gladfelter,  Co.  A,  717th  Tank  Bn. 

Pvt.  Lloyd  Gladfelter,  6704th  Basic  Unit,  AAF  Sec.,  Class  266 
P.F.C.  Luther  Gladfelter,  Co.  D,  403rd  Tank  Bn. — (E)  (Awarded  Purple 
Heart) 

*P.F.C.  Robert  Goodling,  Air  Base  Disp. — (P) 

Cpl.  Wilson  Gladfelter,  Co.  B,  841st  Engrs/Avn.  Bn. — (P) 

S  1/C  William  Hoke,  Naval  Land  Force,  Eqpt.  Dep. 

GM  Daniel  Kennedy,  USS,  SS  1368,  Fleet 
T/5  Gerald  Krout,  460  Gm.  Ldry.  Unit — (P) 

Pvt.  Harry  Meckley,  Hqs.  Co.,  Base  Sec.  2 — (E) 

Cpl.  Paul  Nothstein,  Btry.  B,  153rd  F.A.  Bn. — (E) 

MM  3/C  Herbert  Sipe,  573rd  Plat.  6,  CBMU,  Fleet 

Capt.  Joseph  Skelly,  Med.  Det.,  1520  Gm.  Bn.  Med.  Avn. — (E) 

Cpl.  Curvin  Smith,  Hq.  Co.  3rd  Bn.,  259th  Inf. — (E) 

P.F.C.  William  Smith,  Btry.  C,  198th  AAA  Bn — (P) 

F  1/C  Richard  Smith,  USS  LCI  (L),  616,  Fleet 
Sgt.  Charles  Snyder,  2nd  Sig.  Ser.  Bn. 

Cpl.  Elwood  Taylor,  373  Air.  Ser.  Sgdn. — (P) 

Sgt.  George  Thoman,  629  Engrs.  Lt.  Eqpt.  Co. — (E) 

GM  Abraham  Waltemyer,  S.S.  George  Steers,  Fleet 

Pvt.  Charles  Yarnell,  3010  AAF  Bn.  Sec.  CFLY 

SSBM  3/C  Elmer  Rohrbaugh,  USS  Anthedoc  AS  24,  8th  Div.,  Fleet 

Pvt.  John  Yarnell,  B-35-6  Avn.  Tng.  Unit,  FARTC 

P.F.C.  Lamar  Smith,  329th  Bmb.  Sqdn. — (P) 

Cpl.  Lloyd  Gladfelter,  3704th  Basic  Unit,  AAF  SLC,  Class  264 
P.F.C.  Ray  Gladfelter,  Co.  E,  168th  Inf. —  (E)  (Awarded  soldiers  medal 
for  bravery) 

P.F.C.  Charles  Sanders,  373  Air  Service,  Sqdn. — (P) 

Sgt.  John  Taylor,  Co.  L,  30th  Inf. — (E) 

Cpl.  John  Toomey,  Co.  A  56th  A.I.B. — (E) 

Cpl.  Eugene  Rohrbaugh,  Sec.  2  Rec.  Sqdn.,  Fit.  F,  BAAF 
P.F.C.  Dean  Henry,  114th  Evac.  Hosp.  SM — (E) 

P.F.C.  Lavern  Gladfelter,  Co.  A,  717th  Tk.  Bn. — (E) 

S  2/C  Charles  Burkhart,  NATTO,  Ships  Co. 

Sgt.  Lawton  Spies,  Hq.  Sqd.  11th,  ADG—  (E) 

Sgt.  Alvine  Spies,  Hq.  Sqd.  11th,  ADG — (E) 

Pvt.  Loretta  Spies,  WAC,  Det.  B,  AAF 
Pvt.  Harvey  Lau,  U.S.  Army 

Cpl.  Vivian  LaMaster,  A306-634,  736  WAC  Post  Hdq.  Co. 

e*i> 


*  Robert  Goodling,  a  resident  of  Loganville,  was  included  because  he  was  the 
local  mortician. 
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This  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  Chauncey  Gladfelter  from  her 
son,  Ray,  who  was  in  Italy  in  May  of  1945.  Dated  May  2.  .  .  . 

Dear  Mom, 

Been  on  the  go  ever  since  we  pushed  off  from  Bologna.  I  have  been 
through  all  of  that  and  am  pretty  far  up  in  Italy  now.  I  have  seen 
many  places  Mom  that  I  never  expected  to  see  in  my  life,  and  also 
lots  of  things  that  I  never  want  to  see  again  as  long  as  I  live.  Things 
like  on  the  battle  fronts  and  things  like  the  other  night. 

You  see  a  hand  grenade  went  off  in  a  Lieutenant's  pocket  and  hurt 
a  lot  of  fellows  pretty  bad,  every  one  ran  in  every  direction  and  I  ran 
to  help  out  my  buddy.  You  see  I  ran  and  got  him  away  from  the 
truck.  Everything  caught  fire  and  was  burning  bad,  and  shells  were 
exploding,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  gasoline  in  the  truck,  and  I  was 
close  to  my  buddy  and  I  ran  and  got  him  off  the  truck  and  dragged 
him  away  from  the  fire,  and  he  is  so  heavy. 

I  could  hardly  pick  him  up,  and  he  had  his  right  leg  blown  off  at 
the  knee.  I  dragged  him  away  and  into  a  ditch  where  no  shells  would 
hit  us.  And  I  called  a  medic  and  cheered  up  my  buddy  a  little.  I  was 
plenty  scared  but  I  helped  him.  He  would  have  burned  to  death  if  I 
could  not  have  dragged  him  away.  I  did  all  I  could  Mom,  and  they 
are  giving  me  a  medal  for  saving  his  life.  It  is  the  Soldiers  Medal  for 
Bravery,  and  they  all  say  that  I  did  a  good  job. 

I  helped  lots  of  fellows  that  were  wounded  over  here  already  Mom, 
you  have  to  do  it  if  you  want  them  to  help  you  sometime.  God  bless 
you  till  I  return. 

Your  Son 
“BOOM” 

Sometime  later,  at  a  ceremony  in  Italy,  General  Bolte  pinned  the 
Soldiers  Medal  for  Bravery  on  the  chest  of  P.F.C.  Ray  Gladfelter. 

G'f-S 

P.F.C.  Luther  Gladfelter,  Co.  D  403rd  Tank  Bn.  was  wounded  in 
action,  in  Germany,  March  7,  1945,  and  received  the  "Purple  Heart/' 
The  Allies  had  just  penetrated  the  Siegfried  Line  and  on  March  7, 
1945,  a  fast  moving  armored  division  of  the  United  States  First  Army 
reached  a  railroad  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  at  Remagen,  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  not  had  time  to  fully  destroy.  Luther  was  driving  one  of 
these  light  tanks  and  after  the  division  crossed  the  bridge  they  re¬ 
grouped  for  refueling. 

As  they  were  refueling  the  Germans  began  shelling  the  bridge, 
and  since  Luther  was  out  of  his  tank,  getting  his  gasoline  cans  filled, 
he  did  not  have  time  to  get  back  to  his  tank  and  dove  under  another 
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one  for  protection.  At  this  time,  the  tank  under  which  Luther  had 
taken  cover,  pulled  away  and  the  track  passed  over  his  foot.  When 
he  later  returned  to  his  outfit,  he  had  to  cross  the  Rhine  on  a  pontoon 
bridge,  as  the  Germans  had  succeeded  in  destroying  the  bridge  at 
Remagen. 

P.F.C.  Philip  Richard  Bowman,  Co.  C,  56A  1st  Bn.  was  killed  in 
action  during  the  Battle  of  Herrliss  Heim,  in  Europe,  on  January  9, 
1945.  He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman  of  Seven  Val¬ 
leys  and  was  the  only  one  of  Seven  Valleys’  sons  to  be  called  upon  to 
make  the  supreme  sacrifice. 

On  February  1,  1945,  the  War  Department  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman:  'The  Secretary  of  War  de¬ 
sires  me  to  express  his  deep  regret  that  your  son,  P.F.C.  Philip  Richard 
Bowman  has  been  reported  missing  in  action  since  January  9,  in 
France.  If  further  details  or  other  information  is  received  you  will  be 
promptly  notified.”  Signed  J.  A.  Ulio,  Adj.  Gen. 

Then  on  March  2,  1945,  the  parents  received  this  telegram,  "The 
Secretary  of  War  asks  that  I  assure  you  of  his  deep  sympathy  in  the 
loss  of  your  son,  P.F.C.  Philip  Richard  Bowman,  who  was  reported 
missing  in  action  January  9,  in  France,  confirming  letter  to  follow.” 
Signed  J.  A.  Ulio,  Adj.  Gen. 

P.F.C.  Philip  Richard  Bowman  was  born  January  29,  1923.  He  at¬ 
tended  the  Seven  Valleys  public  schools,  the  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  Junior 
High  school  (where  his  brother  Russell  W.  Bowman  was  an  instructor 
of  mathematics  for  a  period  of  15  years  before  he  was  inducted  into 
the  Armed  Forces,  on  March  28,  1942),  and  graduated  from  William 
Penn  Senior  High  school  of  York,  in  the  class  of  1941.  After  gradua¬ 
tion,  he  enrolled  in  the  R.O.T.C.  program  at  Gettysburg  College. 

He  volunteered  for  service  in  1942  and  was  inducted  on  March  2, 
1943.  He  received  his  basic  training  at  Ft.  Lewis,  Washington,  and 
was  later  sent  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  where  he  was  enrolled  in  the  Army 
Specialized  Training  Program  at  the  Engineering  School  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas,  being  assigned  to  the  56th  Armored  Infantry  Bat¬ 
talion,  which  left  for  France  in  the  autumn  of  1944. 
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He  was  killed  by  a  sniper  during  the  Battle  of  Herrliss  Heim.  It 
was  later  revealed  that  the  12th  Armored  Division,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  was  the  “Mystery  Division”  of  Gen.  George  Patton's  Army. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  two  sisters,  Geneva  and  Florence  and  one 
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brother,  Russell,  who  at  that  time  was  stationed  at  Jefferson  Bar¬ 
racks,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Four  appropriate  Memorial  Services  were  held:  at  Trinity  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  Seven  Valleys,  where  he  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
late  Rev.  Silas  H.  Culler,  on  April  10,  1938;  at  St.  Matthew’s  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  York,  on  November  11, 1945,  where  a  Memorial  Radio 
Broadcast  by  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Baker  was  sponsored  by  his  brother, 
Russell  W.  Bowman;  at  the  William  Penn  Senior  High  School,  York, 
and  also  at  Gettysburg  College. 

He  had  been  buried  (by  the  United  States  Military  Authorities) 
for  three  years,  in  the  cemetery  at  Epinal,  France,  but  in  1948,  his 
body  was  interred  in  Mount  Rose  cemetery,  York,  after  appropriate 
military  services  there  and  also  at  the  Goodling  Funeral  Home  in 
Seven  Valleys. 


P.F.C.  Philip  Bowman’s  grave, 
in  the  United  States  Military 
Cemetery  in  Epinal,  France. 


“We  shall  grow  old,  but  never  their  great  story, 
Never  their  gallant  youth.” 

Joseph  Auslander 
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KOREA 

G/M  S  N  Floyd  Winters,  U.S.N. 

E/M  3/C  P.O.  William  Runkle,  Jr.,  U.S.A. 
S/Sgt.  Larry  Lentz,  U.S.A. 

Sgt.  Elwood  Lentz,  U.S.A. 

C/S  3  James  Lau,  U.S.N. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Thompson,  U.S.A. 

Sp/5  Henry  Kroh,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Donald  Zortman,  Jr.,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Garver,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Kenneth  Campbell,  U.S.A. 

Sp/5  James  Shank,  U.S.A. 

Sp/4  Donald  Shank,  U.S.A. 

Sp/3  Robert  Shank,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Eugene  Shank,  U.S.A. 

Capt.  Lynn  Henry,  U.S.M.C. 

S. K.  Sa.  Clair  Henry,  U.S.N. 

Pvt.  Lowell  Henry,  U.S.A. 

T. C.  Thomas  Stambaugh,  U.S.N. S.R. 

Pvt.  John  Yarnell,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Robert  Yarnell,  U.S.A. 

T.C.  Mark  Fishel,  U.S.N. 

GMSM  1/C  Floyd  Winter,  U.S.N. 

E.M.  1/C  William  Runkle,  Jr.,  U.S.N. 

Cpl.  Millard  Kroh,  II,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Lamar  Smith,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Jay  Hunt,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Dean  Kreeger,  U.S.A. 

Cpl.  Ned  Kopp,  U.S.A. 

Cpl.  Carl  Kinard,  U.S.M.C. 

P.F.C.  Ronald  Kinard,  U.S.A. 

Sgt.  Arthur  Kinard,  Jr.,  U.S.A. 

P.F.C.  Dennis  Heathcote,  Jr.,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Leroy  Hoke,  U.S.A. 

VIETNAM  WAR 

S/P  4  Donald  D.  Markle,  U.S.A. 

A/C  Dennis  LaMaster,  U.S.A.F. 

S/P  4  Craig  Edwards,  U.S.A. 

S/P  4  Robert  Mummert,  U.S.A. 

Pvt.  Thomas  Thompson,  U.S.A. 

Sgt.  A/C  Lanny  Gladfelter,  U.S.A.F. 
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Ens.  3/C  Cory  Ensor,  U.S.C.G. 

S/P  4  Richard  Abel,  U.S.A. 

Seaman  Marvin  Shearer,  U.S.N. 

Seaman  Leonard  Matthew,  Jr.,  U.S.N. 

P.F.C.  Clair  Taylor,  U.S.A. 

Sgt.  Charles  Lentz,  U.S.A. 

Sgt.  Reggie  Ferree,  U.S.A.F. 

Note— Dora  Reever  Kessler  compiled  the  list  of  SeVen  Valleys  residents  who  served 
in  the  armed  forces. 
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THE  JUBILEE  AND  THE  PROMISE 


During  World  War  II,  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys  had  not  been  idle. 
C.  O.  Goodling  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  War  Bond  Drive 
and  he  and  his  committee  sold  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  these 
bonds  to  help  finance  the  war  effort.  Gasoline  was  rationed,  which 
limited  the  people  to  a  few  forays  into  the  city  and  elsewhere,  but 
for  the  most  part  people  stayed  home,  and  in  the  evening  listened 
to  the  6  p.m.  war  news  on  the  radio. 

c^J> 

Early  in  the  war,  the  Seven  Valleys  Civic  League*  was  organized  in 
order  to  publish  a  newsletter  for  the  Servicemen.  Mrs.  Marea  Glad- 
felter  was  chosen  editor  of  this  publication  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
servicemen  faithfully  every  month  for  the  entire  duration  of  the  war. 
It  proved  to  be  very  popular  with  the  boys  and  they  wrote  many  let¬ 
ters  sending  news  of  their  activities  and  expressing  their  appreciation 
for  the  paper. 

C'K'J  c+3 

In  1943,  the  Aircraft  Marine  Products  Company  of  Harrisburg, 
opened  a  plant  here  in  town  in  the  Jr.  Q.U.A.M.  hall,  on  Church 
Street,  and  manufactured  electric  terminal  components  for  use  in  air¬ 
craft  and  other  electrical  equipment  used  by  the  armed  services.  They 
employed  quite  a  few  people  and  eventually  expanded  the  work  force 
and  the  physical  facilities  and  are  operating  here  in  town  to  this  day. 
Now  there  was  a  new  odor  in  town.  Gone  was  the  sweet  odor  of  to- 

*  See  Organizations  of  Seven  Valleys. 
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bacco  the  townspeople  were  used  to  in  the  “golden  age/'  and  in  its 
stead  was  the  odor  of  moulded  hot  plastics,  which  drifted  over  town 
in  a  semi-sweet  cloud  that  many  people  did  not  find  pleasing.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  war  and  people  gradually 
became  accustomed  to  it. 


G'f-S  * 

During  the  war,  several  organizations  of  the  community  sponsored 
a  service  personnel  tablet,  that  was  erected  on  the  lawn  of  the  St. 
Paul’s  United  Methodist  Church.  It  listed  all  the  service  people  of 
the  area  and  accurately  kept  the  record  of  the  changing  ratings  of  the 
boys  in  service. 

Maurice  Shive  donated  a  large  American  flag  and  a  tall  flag  pole 
was  erected.  A  dedication  service  was  held  and  many  people  turned 
out  for  the  initial  flag-raising  ceremony.  This  flag  was  raised  and 
lowered  every  morning  and  evening  by  Arthur  Triplett,  all  during  the 
war.  The  board  listing  the  names  was  kept  in  perfect  condition  all 
through  the  war  also.  This  simple  installation  on  the  lawn  of  the 


The  flag-raising  ceremony,  when  the  flag  and  servicemen’s  tablet  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  all  our  servicemen,  during  World  War  II.  Soldiers  pictured  here  are 
Cpl.  Robert  Goodling  and  Sgt.  Leighton  Hatfield. 
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The  AMP  Seven  Valleys  plant  on  Church  Street,  operated  in  the  former  Jr. 
Q.U.A.M.  hall,  it  was  known  to  the  townspeople  as  the  Defense  Plant  and  is 
still  in  operation  3  5  years  after  the  war. 


church,  seemed  to  be  a  symbol  of  unity  for  the  entire  village  as  we 
looked  upon  it  with  some  degree  of  pride  and  it  was  never  vandalized 
or  desecrated  in  any  way.  It  seemed  to  become  almost  a  shrine  that 
made  one  pause  and  think. 


By  1945,  the  Civic  League  had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Com¬ 
munity  Fire  Company,  the  Pythian  Sisters  and  the  Athletic  Associ¬ 
ation  to  join  them  in  promoting  a  community  center.  These  four 
organizations  banded  together,  each  putting  up  $1000.00  and  the 
result  was  the  founding  of  the  Community  Service  League.*  This 
organization  decided  to  erect  a  community  building  on  Main  Street, 
at  the  site  of  the  old  Noah  Lau  Ice  Pond.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Flick- 
inger  donated  their  land,  upon  which  a  garage  stood,  and  Michael 
Baublitz  sold  the  pond  site  for  $100.00  and  a  community  building 
was  finally  built,  that  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  basket¬ 
ball  court  and  for  the  next  four  years,  under  the  leadership  of  Arthur 

*  See  Organizations  of  Seven  Valleys. 
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AMP  personnel  at  the  Seven  Valleys  plant  in  the  1950s.  1st  row,  L  to  R- 
Maria  Smith,  Esther  Mummert,  Martha  Klinedinst,  Mary  Lentz,  Bessie  Kapp, 
Jane  Furhman,  Alma  Kessler,  Mildred  Hoff,  Loretta  Overmiller,  Doris  Coker 
and  Lola  Shue.  2nd  row,  L  to  R:  Janis  Melbardis,  John  Southard,  Russell 
Holmes,  Harry  Gladfelter,  Clyde  Bortner,  Elmer  Albright,  Robert  Rohrbaugh, 
Charles  Beard,  Gordon  Wambaugh,  Robert  Yarnell  and  Edwin  Adams. 


The  Community  Building  on  Main  Street,  built  by  the  Community  Service 
League  in  1945.  It  was  taken  over  by  the  Community  Fire  Company  when 
the  Service  League  was  dissolved  in  1950. 
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Kinard,  Sr.,  all  sorts  of  athletic  activities  were  conducted  here  draw¬ 
ing  the  young  and  the  older  into  an  atmosphere  of  community  co¬ 
operation.  The  organization  also  purchased  the  ball  diamond  from 
Frank  Skelly  and  developed  an  athletic  field.  They  had  the  Codorus 
Creek  dredged,  as  the  result  of  a  State  project  and  used  the  ground 
to  fill  in  the  foundation  for  the  building  site. 

(NO 

A  very  good  Boy  Scout  Troop  was  in  operation  all  during  the  war, 
under  the  leadership  of  Armand  Gladfelter  and  G.  Harvey  Lau.  They 
met  originally  in  the  Fire  House  on  Church  Street  and  later  moved 
to  the  old  General  Cigar  Factory  building  on  Maple  Street  when 
A.  C.  Henry  gave  the  Civic  League  the  use  of  the  building  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  community  center  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  However,  the 
building  was  used  for  this  purpose  only  until  1944,  when  it  was  sold 
to  the  Charles  Shaffer  Company,  of  Baltimore,  who  used  it  as  a  sew¬ 
ing  factory,  manufacturing  fur-lined  jackets  for  the  Navy  during  the 
war. 


C+3 


The  personnel  of  the  Navy  Jacket  Factory:  1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Ora  Hill, 
Thelma  Miller,  Helen  Bortner,  Marcia  Shive,  Polly  Hossler,  Louise  Smith, 
Effie  Smith,  Estella  Shearer,  Marea  Gladfelter,  Romaine  Spangler,  Virginia 
Schrum,  Arlene  Warner,  Patricia  Kerchner,  Hester  Strausbaugh,  Romaine  Kess¬ 
ler,  Evelyn  Stump  and  Marcella  Warner.  2nd  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Evelyn  Sterner, 
face  partially  showing.  Sadie  Trout,  forelady,  Edna  Amspacker,  Elda  Reeder, 
Almena  Klinedinst,  Florence  Walters,  Alice  Roser,  Virgie  Unger,  Mary  Kreg, 
Kathryn  Walters,  Minnie  Craig,  Amanda  Klinedinst,  Iva  Shearer,  Hilda  Bohr, 
Margaret  Mosley,  Peggy  Hoke  and  Catherine  Myers.  3rd  row  L  to  R  .  .  . 
Myrtle  Tyson,  Betty  Kaiser,  Becky  Runkle,  Hazel  Kopp,  Robert  Kerchner, 
Dorothy  Kessler,  Mary  Messersmith  and  Dorothy  Spies. 
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The  Boy  Scout  Troop  was  extremely  active  during  its  entire  life. 
They  built  six  canoe-type  boats  and  used  them  on  the  creek  for  a 
variety  of  activities.  The  National  Scouting  Magazine  featured  this 
troop  and  their  boats  in  a  monthly  publication,  which  received  na¬ 
tional  coverage.  Requests  for  plans  were  so  numerous  that  copies  had 
to  be  published  and  sent  all  over  the  nation  to  various  other  troops. 
The  troop  broke  up,  almost  immediately  after  the  war,  as  many  of 
the  boys  were  then  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  Korean  “police  action/' 
The  personel  of  the  troop  included  .  .  .  Dean  Henry,  Lynn  Henry, 
Lowell  Henry,  Clair  Henry,  William  Runkle,  David  Runkle,  Wayne 
Kessler,  Wayne  Sheffer,  Jay  Rohrbaugh,  Charles  Geiselman,  Millard 
Kroh,  Gerald  Kauffman,  Paul  Edris,  Warren  Edris,  Ned  Kopp,  Mark 
Fishel,  Harold  Rohrbaugh,  Ronald  Kinard,  Thomas  Stambaugh  and 
Clair  Mosebrook. 


In  1945  when  the  Community  Fire  Company  decided  to  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  Community  Service  League  and  help  build  the 
community  center,  they  sold  their  fire  house  on  Church  Street  to 
A.  C.  Henry,  who  converted  the  top  floor  into  an  apartment  and  the 
lower  level  into  an  appliance  store  and  plumbing  shop,  which  he 
rented  to  James  Wilt,  a  returned  Navy  Veteran,  who  had  learned  the 
plumbing  trade.  He  operated  the  business  from  this  location  for  a 


Leon  Ferree’s  Service  Station  on  Main  Street.  This  building  was  completely 
surrounded  by  rushing  water  during  the  devastating  flood  in  1972. 
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The  Community  Fire  Company  building  on  Church  Street  at  the  time  they 
decided  to  sell  it  and  move  to  the  new  community  building  on  Main  Street. 
Shown  here  is  the  first  mechanized  fire  equipment  of  the  company,  purchased 
in  1936  from  the  West  Chester,  Pa.  Fire  Company,  it  was  in  use  for  several 
years  in  the  new  building  but  was  junked  when  a  new  FWD  apparatus  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Fire  Company.  Shown  here  also  is  the  ancient  hand  pumper 
and  the  chemical  wagon  purchased  in  1920.  Harry  (Kid)  Hoover  is  standing 

at  the  rear  wheel. 

number  of  years  and  in  the  meantime  built  two  houses,  which  he  oc¬ 
cupied  consecutively  as  his  home.  Jim  next  built  a  combination  service 
station-appliance  store-apartment,  next  to  the  Michael  Baublitz 
Garage  building  on  Main  Street,  where  he  later  discontinued  the 
plumbing  business,  replacing  it  with  a  restaurant  in  conjunction  with 
the  service  station  and  in  1969  sold  the  entire  operation  to  Leon 
Ferree,  who  now  lives  on  the  second  floor  and  conducts  a  service  sta¬ 
tion  there. 


During  the  late  1940s  and  early  1950s,  the  small  farms  that  were 
surrounding  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys  were  occupied  by  mostly 
people  of  German  descent,  who  had  either  inherited  parts  of  their 
father’s  farms  or  had  purchased  them  from  persons  who  had  inherited 
them.  These  small  farms  came  into  existence  because  the  original 
settlers,  who  had  large  farms  also  had  large  families,  and  the  father 
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would  divide  the  large  acreage  among  his  many  sons  so  that  finally 
these  farms  were  rather  small. 

The  Germans,  who  were  working  these  small  farms  during  this 
time,  also  raised  chickens  and  when  the  poultry  business  began  to 
decline,  during  the  late  1940s,  these  farmers  went  to  work  in  the  city 
(York),  and  sold  their  farms. 

As  land  was  a  lot  cheaper  here  than  it  was  in  the  state  of  Tennessee, 
a  group  of  people  from  that  State  sold  their  own  smaller  farms  and 
came  to  the  Seven  Valleys  area  and  purchased  80-  to  100-acre  farms 
for  the  same  price  they  had  received  for  their  20-acre  spreads  in 
Tennessee. 

During  the  next  decade  a  huge  wave  of  these  Tennessee  people 
purchased  land  here  and  began  farming.  They  did  not,  however,  go 
into  the  poultry  business  and  they  let  these  poultry  houses  fall  into 
ruin.  They  kept  a  few  head  of  cattle  and  steers  and  farmed  the  land. 

However,  for  the  most  part  they  did  not  fertilize  the  Pennsylvania 
soil  to  the  same  degree  that  the  former  German  owners  did  and  as 
a  consequence,  the  land  began  to  yield  less,  and  during  the  midst  of 
a  prolonged  period  of  drought  years,  much  of  the  land  was  allowed 
to  go  fallow.  The  houses  and  bams  were  not  maintained  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  former  owners  and  stood  badly  in  the  need  of  paint  and 
repair.  Eventually,  most  of  the  Tennessee  people  went  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  to  work  in  the  fast  expanding  labor  market  and  rented  their 
land  to  custom  farmers. 

The  people  from  Tennessee  were  a  very  personable  people,  skilled 
woodsmen  for  the  most  part  and  of  English  and  Irish  descent,  and  they 
have  always  had  very  good  relations,  both  socially  and  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint  with  the  local,  predominantly  German  populace. 
With  few  exceptions,  however,  they  were  never  assimilated  into  the 
religious  community  and  they  established  their  own  churches,  one 
of  which  is  the  Seven  Valleys  Baptist  Church.  Until  this  time,  a  Bap¬ 
tist  was  a  rarity  here  in  the  Seven  Valleys  area. 

Today,  the  Tennessee  people  still  live  in  the  houses  on  their  farms 
but  rent  the  land  to  custom  farmers,  who  have  very  modern  farming 
equipment  and  who  farm  several  thousand  acres. 

It  is  a  strange  phenomenon,  that  the  farmers  who  are  doing  this 
large  volume  farming  today,  are  practically  all  of  German  descent, 
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with  names  such  as  Sweitzer,  Ziegler,  Brenneman  and  Luckenbaugh. 
In  size  of  farming  acreage,  these  modern  day  German  farmers  are 
farming  as  much  land  as  their  forefathers  did.  The  only  difference 
now  is  that  they  rent  the  land  instead  of  owning  it  and  they  do  not 
have  the  extremely  large  families  to  help  them  work  the  land.  Today 
the  farmer  does  not  need  upwards  of  15  children  to  work  his  1000 
acres,  as  his  ancestors  did.  Today  he  has  a  $30,000.00  tractor  that  can 
do  the  work  of  1 5  “kids”  and  30  horses. 

<Ns9  C^2> 

Working  in  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  aircraft  plant  in  Baltimore,  early 
in  1944,  was  Austin  (Gus)  Strausbaugh,  a  young  automotive  me¬ 
chanic,  from  the  Seven  Valleys  area.  He  met  a  young  girl  there  by 
the  name  of  Hester  Sams,  who  had  moved  to  Baltimore  from  Clay 
County,  West  Virginia,  to  help  in  the  bomber  plant  as  part  of  the 
war  effort.  In  the  subsequent  months  they  were  married  and  came 
to  Seven  Valleys  as  newlyweds,  where  Gus  began  working  in  the  re¬ 
pair  garage  of  his  brother  Joseph,  who  had  taken  over  at  the  death  of 
John  Webster. 

Joe  eventually  established  himself  in  Glen  Rock,  in  the  automotive 
business,  and  Gus  went  into  business  for  himself  in  this  building  on 
Main  Street.  It  was  not  long  until  Gus  abandoned  the  garage  business 
and  went  into  the  fast  expanding  farm  machinery  business.  He  op¬ 
erated  here  in  town  until  1965,  when  he  built  a  large  new  building, 
just  out  of  town  on  Route  616,  where  he  is  operating  today,  under  the 
name  of  Gus  Equipment,  Inc. 

Around  1950,  Henry  Shive  had  died  and  the  store  business  was 
being  operated  by  his  son  Maurice  (Pete).  The  estate  was  broken 
up  and  the  real  estate  was  sold  in  several  parcels.  A.  C.  Henry  pur¬ 
chased  the  old  coal  yard,  incorporated  his  company  into  A.  C.  Henry, 
Inc.,*  built  a  large  mill  on  the  railroad  siding,  and  moved  out  of  the 
old  Mount  Vernon  Cigar  building. 

About  this  time,  also,  Maurice  Shive  and  his  wife,  Mae,  moved  into 
an  apartment  over  the  store  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spurgeon  Lau  moved 

*  See  History  of  Mills. 
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Gus  Equipment,  Inc.,  facility  on  Route  616,  just  outside  of  Seven  Valleys.  A 
tremendous  volume  of  farm  machinery  is  handled  and  serviced  here  as  the 
center  of  a  territory  that  covers  the  Southern  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Northern  part  of  Maryland. 

into  the  old  Henry  Shive  home  but  a  few  years  later  sold  it  to  John 
Shepperd,  who  remodeled  it  extensively  and  made  his  home  there. 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Stambaugh,  after  the  death  of  Tom,  had  closed  the 
restaurant  and  remodeled  it  into  a  dwelling  and  made  this  her  home. 

(NO  (NO 

When  Robert  Fickes  sold  the  National  Hotel  to  George  Flickinger, 
he  built  a  tap  room  and  home  on  Route  616,  just  out  of  town.  This 
he  later  sold  and  moved  into  the  house  directly  across  the  street  from 
the  Valley  Tavern,  where  he  operated  a  restaurant  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Community  Service  League  was  operating  a  nightly  canteen 
in  the  community  building  for  the  youth  of  the  town.  “Bobby” 
Fickes  called  the  new  community  building  the  “Blue  Temple,”  as  it 
was  wont  to  cut  into  his  prospective  trade  during  these  hours  when 
it  was  operating.  Mr.  Fickes  died  while  operating  this  restaurant  and 
thus  terminated  a  long  career  in  the  Seven  Valleys  area  in  conducting 
public  houses. 

(NO  (NO 

On  November  25,  1950,  a  60-MPH  windstorm  took  the  entire  roof 
off  of  the  AMP  building  on  Church  Street  at  3  a.m.  Large  sections 
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of  the  roof  were  carried  over  the  top  of  Leonard  Thompson's  home 
and  into  his  yard.  Power  lines  were  snapped  and  a  large  television 
tower  in  his  back  yard  was  crushed. 

Thompson  said,  “I  never  heard  a  louder  noise  in  my  life  when  that 
roof  blew  off,  I  thought  it  was  an  airplane  crashing."  Paul  Shepperd, 
owner  of  the  building  said  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  dam¬ 
age,  as  a  large  number  of  custom-made  machines  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  of  solderless  electrical  terminals  were  in  the  building  at  the 
time  of  the  storm.  Most  of  these  machines  were  in  the  basement  how¬ 
ever  and  did  not  receive  any  damage.  In  a  few  days  the  building  had 
received  a  new  roof  and  AMP  was  back  in  business. 

C^> 

In  1945,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  powered  the  last  steam  loco¬ 
motive  through  Seven  Valleys  and  from  then  on,  diesel  engines  were 
used  to  pull  the  very  long  freight  trains  that  passed  through  this  vil¬ 
lage.  Now  it  was  possible  to  keep  ones  eyes  open  as  the  trains  pulled 
out  of  the  station,  as  before  this  time,  whenever  a  steam  engine  started 
up,  huge  volumes  of  smoke  and  cinders  poured  out  of  the  smoke 
stack  and  one  was  lucky  if  one  of  these  cinders  did  not  blow  into  the 
eye.  Now  there  were  no  cinders,  but  an  unpleasant  odor  of  oil  fumes 
filled  the  air  and  a  layer  of  oily  film  was  deposited  on  all  the  painted 
surfaces  of  the  buildings  close  to  the  railroad  tracks,  which  was  very 
difficult  to  remove  from  window  sills  and  porch  floors  especially.  How¬ 
ever,  with  the  exceptions  of  local  freights,  trains  no  longer  stopped 
here,  but  tremendously  long  freight  trains  were  a  common  sight,  with 
three  or  four  large  diesel  engines  pulling  these  mile-long  trains.  It  was 
a  tremendous  sight,  but  not  as  romantic  as  to  see  a  steam  engine 
rounding  the  bend  puffing  smoke  and  pulling  into  the  station  with 
6  or  7  passenger  cars  attached. 


C+3  OhS> 

When  the  boys  came  back  from  the  war,  the  new  look  in  automo¬ 
biles  also  came  out  and  since  Detroit  had  been  tooling  up  for  this 
vast  anticipated  sale  of  new  models,  to  an  auto  starved  public,  the 
new  cars  were  eagerly  awaited.  When  they  came  however,  it  seemed 
as  though  Detroit  was  selling  colors.  The  new  cars  came  in  every 
color  imaginable  and  two  or  three  colors  were  used  on  every  car,  which 
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The  old  swimming  hole  in  the  1950s.  The  sewing  factory  can  be  seen  in  the 
distance.  Since  1738,  this  spot  in  the  Codorus  Creek  has  been  used  by  the 
youth  of  the  town  for  swimming.  Up  until  about  1940  no  female  ever  swam 
here  as  the  boys  all  “skinny  dipped"  but  then  the  girls  began  to  use  it  and  of 
course,  bathing  suits  were  in  order. 


were  called,  "streamlined,  finned  two-tones.”  The  Chevrolets  and 
Fords  sold  for  $1150.00. 


By  1948,  the  Seven  Valleys  School  Board  was  entering  into  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  Spring  Grove  School  District,  on  the  prospect  of 
consolidating  the  two  public  school  systems  and  in  1949,  Auburn 
Thompson  was  appointed  to  the  joint  school  board  of  the  Spring 
Grove  Joint  School  District.  In  1951  the  Seven  Valleys  School  Board 
transferred  the  school  property  on  Church  Street  to  the  Seven  Valleys- 
Spring  Grove  Building  Authority  and  by  1952,  the  old  schoolhouse 
was  sold  to  Michael  Baublitz  for  $2530.00.  The  teachers’  chairs  were 
given  to  Lettie  Heindel  Henry  and  Paul  Davis,  for  their  long  service 
to  the  Seven  Valleys  School  District. 

This  roughly  was  the  situation  in  1950-52:  We  now  had  no  public 
schoolhouse,  no  physician,  no  bank,  no  cigar  factory,  no  ice  cream 
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plant  and  the  weeds  had  long  ago  taken  over  the  stone  quarry  on  the 
Preston  Stine  farm.  However,  the  sewing  factory  was  still  going  full 
blast.  It  seems  that  nothing  could  stop  the  sewing  factory.  Come  war 
or  pestilence,  depression  or  storm,  ever  since  1904  this  factory  on 
Cherry  Street  just  kept  buzzing  away. 


Miss  Martilla  Delp  sitting  on  the  Codorus  Creek  bridge  in  the  1950s.  This  has 
always  been  a  picture-taking  spot,  even  when  the  old  iron  bridge  was  in  exis¬ 
tence.  The  trees  in  the  background  is  the  spot  upon  which  Benjamin  Kline- 
dinst’s  ice  cream  factory  and  ice  house  once  stood. 

In  1950,  a  fire  of  unknown  origin  destroyed  the  interior  of  the  J.  H. 
Stern  Garment  Company*  on  Cherry  Street,  causing  $35,000.00  dam¬ 
age.  Mrs.  Margaret  Diffenbaugh,  who  was  the  owner  at  the  time, 
stated  that  her  plans  for  the  future  were  indefinite.  However,  the 
townspeople  chipped  in  and  helped  clean  up  the  mess  and  in  ten  days 
time,  with  the  help  of  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  people,  she  was 
back  into  production  and  within  a  few  years  she  employed  more  peo¬ 
ple  and  added  several  additions  to  the  building. 

*  See  History  of  Sewing  Factories. 
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Cto  C'KS 


From  1946,  the  Community  Service  League,  in  the  new  community 
building  on  Main  Street,  was  holding  all  kinds  of  activities.  They 
chanced-off  automobiles,  held  business  shows,  suppers,  bingos  and 
every  other  variety  of  entertainment.  They  held  a  very  popular  '‘Old 
Home  Town  Jamboree”  about  four  times  a  year,  when  they  packed 
the  people  of  the  town  into  the  building  to  sing  songs  and  witness  a 
crack-pot  variety  show,  that  had  them  in  stitches.  Every  evening  there 
was  basketball  or  some  type  of  youth  activity,  with  the  canteen  open 
for  refreshments  until  10  p.m.  All  the  lodges  and  the  fire  company 
also  held  their  meetings  in  this  building.  However,  in  1950,  the  Com¬ 
munity  Service  League  could  no  longer  meet  their  financial  obliga¬ 
tions  satisfactorily  and  the  Community  Fire  Company  took  over  the 
ownership  of  the  building  and  have  conducted  it  as  the  Community 
Fire  Hall  ever  since.  In  1955,  they  entered  into  a  trust  agreement  with 
the  defunct  Knights  of  Pythias  Lodge  and  accepted  $3500.00  from 
them  as  a  rental  fee  for  the  previous  five  years  of  usage. 

On  September  17,  1955,  an  early  morning  fire  swept  through  De- 
veney's  General  Store  and  caused  an  estimated  $35,000.00  damage, 
mostly  from  smoke  and  water.  Firemen  from  three  County  companies 
kept  the  flames  confined  to  the  two  and  a  half  story  building  on 
Church  Street.  The  interior  of  the  second  floor  was  badly  damaged 
by  the  fire  and  most  of  the  store's  varied  stock  was  damaged  by  smoke 
and  water.  Exterior  damage  was  mostly  confined  to  the  back  half  of 
the  structure,  but  the  weather  boarding  was  scorched  over  the  entire 
building. 

The  building  had  been  owned  by  N.  C.  Deveney  since  1944.  His 
father,  the  late  Jesse  Deveney,  had  started  the  store  in  1939.  Clarke 
said  that  the  loss  was  partially  covered  by  insurance  and  salvage  op¬ 
erations  were  started  immediately. 

According  to  Deveney,  the  fire  was  discovered  by  Abraham  Walte- 
myer  and  John  Yarnell  on  their  way  to  work.  He  said  the  possible 
source  might  have  been  the  cooling  unit  of  a  large  walk-in  refrigerator, 
at  the  back  of  the  first  floor.  Fire  companies  from  Seven  Valleys,  New 
Salem  and  Glen  Rock  fought  the  blaze  for  two  hours.  Some  of  the 
water  was  pumped  from  the  Codorus  Creek  through  a  2000-ft.  hose 
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Deveney’s  Community  Service  Food  Store,  on  opening  day.  Built  on  Church 
Street  after  the  fire  had  destroyed  the  original  building  on  this  same  site.  He 
operated  here  for  a  few  years,  then  he  sold  the  store  to  Eugene  Smith,  who  op¬ 
erated  the  store  for  several  years.  Upon  the  closing  of  Budesheim’s  Butcher 
Shop,  John  moved  into  the  building  with  Smith  and  retailed  meat.  It  is  now 

vacant. 

relay.  No  damage  was  done  to  the  two  houses  that  flanked  the  store, 
about  20  ft.  away.  The  Deveney  family  occupied  one  and  Mrs.  Iva 
Klinedinst  the  other.  Members  of  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Fire 
Company  served  the  firemen  sandwiches  and  coffee. 

Clarke  Deveney,  had  purchased  and  torn  down  the  old  Knights  of 
Pythias  Hall,  next  to  his  home  and  erected  a  large  building  to  the  rear 
of  the  property  and  it  was  in  this  structure  that  he  conducted  his  store 
business  during  the  time  he  cleaned  up  the  fire  site  and  built  a  new 
store  in  its  place.  He  finished  the  building  sometime  in  1956  and 
opened  a  new  self-service  grocery  store  on  the  site  of  the  fire-damaged 
store  building. 

Late  in  1952,  while  browsing  through  the  National  Archives  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  Russell  Bowman  came  across  a  picture  he  thought 
was  that  of  Abraham,  Lincoln  at  the  station  house  in  Hanover  Junc¬ 
tion,  when  he  changed  trains  on  the  way  to  Gettysburg  to  present  his 
immortal  address. 

The  controversy  this  discovery  generated  finally  drew  into  it  prac¬ 
tically  every  nationally  known  Lincoln  scholar,  including  Carl  Sand¬ 
burg,  who  had  his  say  in  a  letter  to  the  Lincoln  Society  of  Hanover 
Junction. 
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The  controversy  finally  resulted  in  a  very  large  celebration,  when 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Historical  Commission  decided  to  reward  Mr. 
Bowman's  efforts  with  the  erection  of  an  Historical  Marker,  at  the 
station  house,  in  Hanover  Junction.* 

The  Community  Fire  Company  building  in  Seven  Valleys  was  the 
scene  of  a  three-day  celebration,  at  which  time  the  building  housed 
the  famed  Matthew  Brady  Civil  War  Photo  Collection.  Many  prom¬ 
inent  people,  who  were  in  some  way  associated  with  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln's  life  and  times  made  their  appearance  here  and  spoke  to  the 
throng  that  assembled  to  witness  the  celebration.  It  was  the  cultural 
highlight  of  the  entire  history  of  Seven  Valleys  and  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  most  educational  and  entertaining  celebration  the  town 
has  ever  experienced. 


Cfi  c+s 

Seven  Valleys  must  have  been  prone  to  fires,  for  on  May  22,  1954, 
fire  again  hit  an  industry  in  town.  The  AMP  factory  on  Church 
Street  experienced  a  devastating  blaze,  with  a  loss  of  $100,000.00.  The 
fire  was  of  sudden  and  undetermined  origin.  The  blaze  gutted  only 
the  rear  portion  of  the  building,  but  the  heat  and  smoke  it  generated 
and  the  water  used  by  the  firemen  in  fighting  the  two-hour  fire,  did 
severe  damage  to  the  specially  designed  machinery. 

Seven  Valleys  Fire  Chief,  Raymond  Mummert,  said  that  insurance 
officials  estimated  the  damage  and  determined  that  the  fire  broke  out 
in  the  area  of  a  plastics  extruding  machine  heating  coils,  which  are 
turned  on  automatically  at  5  a.m. 

The  night  watchman,  Clifford  Beard,  who  discovered  the  blaze 
around  6:30  a.m.,  said  he  went  to  the  basement  to  light  the  ovens, 
about  6  a.m.,  which  were  to  be  used  in  the  manufacturing  of  plastic 
insulation.  Beard  said  he  went  upstairs,  after  lighting  the  ovens,  and 
then  returned  to  find  the  basement  in  flames.  He  ran  across  the  street 
and  asked  Mrs.  Alma  Kessler  to  turn  in  the  alarm  and  in  no  time, 
seven  pieces  of  equipment  were  fighting  the  blaze. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  put  out,  workmen  from  the  company  began 
moving  equipment  to  the  former  General  Cigar  Company  building 
on  Maple  Street,  where  they  resumed  production  the  following  week. 

*  See  Celebrations. 
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The  AMP  Company  rebuilt  the  plant  on  Church  Street,  where  they 
continued  operations. 


During  the  year  of  1954,  Russell  Abel,  who  had  purchased  the  old 
Valentine  Kuntz  property  (one  of  the  oldest  houses  in  town)  from 
Robert  Fickes,  began  the  repair  of  lawn  mowing  equipment  during 
his  spare  time.  His  business  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  to 
quit  his  regular  job  and  devote  full  time  to  this  new  endeavor.  He 
took  on  the  franchise  for  several  nationally  advertised  mowing  ma¬ 
chinery  companies  and  operates  here  to  this  day.  Russell  has  been 
the  Community  Fire  Company  Treasurer  for  many  years  and  also 
a  volunteer  ambulance  driver.  He  was  President  of  the  Seven  Valleys 
School  Board  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  merger,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  school  board,  which  authorized  the  building  of  the 
Seven  Valleys  Elementary  Center.  Abel  and  his  brother  Nelson,  came 
to  Seven  Valleys  to  live,  after  their  mother  had  died  and  their  father 


Russell  Abel's  lawn  mower  service  shop  on  Main  Street.  This  property  is  the 
location  of  the  first  or  second  house  in  town.  It  is  of  log  construction  and  was 
used  in  the  late  1700s  as  a  sort  of  trading  post  and  a  mail  house  that  was  ser¬ 
viced  by  mail  carriers  on  horseback.  When  the  railroad  came,  in  1838,  the  house 
was  almost  buried  in  the  high  fill  that  was  necessary  for  the  Main  Street  cross¬ 
ing.  When  the  subway  was  constructed  it  again  saw  the  light  of  day,  as  the 
huge  bank  was  carted  away. 
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was  killed  in  a  trolley  accident  between  Hellam  and  Wrightsville 
where,  as  a  brakeman,  he  was  crushed  between  two  trolley  cars  as  he 
was  changing  the  power  line  contact  pulley  from  front  to  rear.  The 
boys  lived  with  their  aunt,  Estella  Shaffer  on  Church  Street  and  were 
educated  in  the  local  public  school. 

Some  time  between  1952  and  1955,  Harry  Wright,  from  South  of 
Seitzland  (this  is  where  Noah  Lau  the  ice  cream  man  came  from) 
who  had  learned  to  lay  cement  blocks  while  apprenticing  with  Jim 
Mellinger,  as  he  was  building  the  Community  Building  here  in  town, 
married  a  local  girl,  Audrey  Klinedinst,  and  constructed  10  new  houses 
on  Main  and  Church  Streets.  It  looked  like  the  town  was  going  to 
take  off  on  a  real  building  boom,  but  after  building  these  dwellings 
he  moved  his  operations  elsewhere  and  the  boom  was  cut  short. 

Since  that  time,  only  about  5  or  6  houses  have  been  built  here  and 
Seven  Valleys  has  been  blessed  by  being  exempt  from  the  headaches 
other  York  County  towns  have  experienced,  during  prolonged  build¬ 
ing  booms.  Our  water  system,  which  was  built  in  the  1930s,  has  proven 
to  be  adequate  for  the  needs  of  a  slow  growing  population  and  the 
town  does  not  anticipate  any  emergency  in  the  future.  The  water 
system  is  in  excellent  condition  and  the  borough  council  has  seen  to 
it  that  there  is  always  an  abundant  water  supply  here. 

In  1959,  another  fire  broke  out,  this  time  in  the  large  garage  of  the 
John  Kerchner  Rendering  Plant.  All  his  housed  vehicles  were  totally 
destroyed  and  the  fire  was  determined  to  be  of  a  suspicious  origin 
and  was  believed  to  have  been  set  by  arsonists. 

During  the  1920s,  when  “bobbed”  hair  came  into  style  for  the 
ladies,  it  was  imperative  that  someone  do  the  bobbing  and  most 
women  went  to  Harvey  Brenneman  to  have  this  done.  However,  this 
sudden  influx  of  women  into  the  former  men's  domain  soon  dictated 
that  the  spittoon  must  leave,  and  leave  it  did! 

By  the  1930s,  women's  hair  styles  had  changed  and  they  were  now 
going  to  beauty  shops  to  have  their  hair  “done.”  In  1939,  Josephine 
Geiselman  opened  a  Beauty  Shop  on  the  second  floor  of  Ralph 
Hawkins'  building  on  Main  Street  and  three  years  later  Loretta  Spiese 
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Some  of  the  ruined  trucks  of  the  John  Kerchner  Hide  and  Tallow  operation, 
after  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin,  in  1959. 


established  a  shop  in  Russell  Abel's  house,  next  to  the  subway.  When 
the  war  came,  Loretta  closed  her  shop,  joined  the  WACs  and  went 
off  to  the  wars.  Josephine  moved  her  shop  to  her  new  home  on  Church 
Street,  where  she  operated  from  her  basement.  Several  years  later  she 
and  her  husband  Bernard,  moved  to  York. 

In  1955,  Mary  Krebs  Thompson,  having  raised  her  family,  decided 
to  launch  a  new  career  and  she  pursued  a  course  in  beauty  culture. 
Upon  graduation  she  opened  a  beauty  shop  in  the  remodeled  garage 
of  her  home  on  Church  Street,  where  she  has  been  operating  since 
that  time. 


C^> 

In  1958,  the  A.  C.  Henry  Company  built  a  large  grain  elevator, 
corn  shelling  facility  and  grain  dryer  on  the  lot,  facing  Mason  Ave¬ 
nue.  At  the  time  the  grain  dryer  they  installed  was  the  largest  in  York 
County.  At  harvest  time  this  lot  was  packed  with  trucks  and  wagons 
and  the  operation  was  carried  on  around  the  clock.  In  both  small 
grain  and  corn  harvest  this  place  was  a  beehive  of  activity  and  the  corn 
drying  was  carried  on  up  until  the  week  before  Christmas,  every  year, 
day  and  night.  After  a  disastrous  fire  in  1978,  in  their  main  plant,  on 
Church  Street,  the  company  sold  this  grain  facility  to  Agway  Inc., 
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Mary  Krebs  Thompson  “doing”  the  hair  of  her  daughter,  Mary  Jane,  in  her 
Beauty  Salon  on  Church  Street. 


who  today  uses  it  for  the  storage  of  chemically  preserved  corn  and 
fertilizer. 


(NO  <NO 

Trinity  Lutheran  Church  built  a  large  educational  wing*  to  the 
church  on  Church  Street,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.00,  in  1961  and  dedi¬ 
cated  it  that  year.  Heretofore,  the  Sunday  School  was  conducted  in 
the  church  auditorium.  In  the  basement  of  this  building,  a  large  social 
room  and  kitchen  were  added  and  many  church  activities  are  carried 
on  here. 


(NO  (NO 

The  Community  Fire  Company  purchased  the  attached  garage  of 
George  Flickinger  in  1958,  for  $800.00,  in  anticipation  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  new  fire  fighting  equipment.  At  a  meeting  in  August  of 
that  year,  Raymond  Mummert  resigned  as  Fire  Chief  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  John  Kerchner,  announced  that  the  mortgage  had  been  paid  off 
on  the  building.  This  they  had  done  in  the  space  of  nine  years,  while 
at  the  same  time  updating  all  equipment  and  executing  vast  improve¬ 
ments  to  the  building. 

*  See  History  of  Churches. 
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The  educational  unit  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church.  Dedicated  in  1961,  it  has 
served  as  a  Sunday  School  facility  and  social  center  for  the  church. 


The  Fire  Company  had  attempted  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
community  service  as  set  by  the  Community  Service  League  some 
years  earlier  and  had  made  the  building  available  to  the  youth  of  the 
community.  But  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  the  “flower 
children/'  and  vandalism  by  the  youth  of  the  town  finally  forced  the 
Fire  Company  to  close  the  building  as  a  youth  center.  They  lowered 
the  ceiling  and  removed  all  the  basketball  facilities  and  made  the 
place  into  a  large  dining  area  and  an  auditorium.  Today  the  interior 
is  beautiful  but  the  building  has  lost  its  original  purpose  because  of  the 
self  indulgence  of  a  “do  your  own  thing"  generation,  which  renounced 
its  inheritance. 


C'KD 

The  borough  of  Seven  Valleys  was  chosen  to  be  the  location  of  a 
new  elementary  center  for  the  Spring  Grove  Joint  School  District 
and  under  the  chairmanship  of  Auburn  Thompson,  of  the  Seven 
Valleys— Spring  Grove  School  Building  Authority,  the  school  was 
finally  dedicated  in  1962. 

When  the  new  elementary  center  was  built,  it  required  a  large 
septic  system,  which  was  built  on  the  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  farm. 
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The  new  Elementary  Center,  built  at  a  cost  of  $428,000.00  in  1962.  This 
photo  was  taken  on  dedication  day  and  open  house,  on  September  21,  1962, 
and  shows  members  of  the  5th  and  6th  grades.  The  town  had  been  without 
a  schoolhouse  for  eleven  years. 

During  the  digging  of  this  system,  the  lines  crossed  the  ancient  and 
faithful  spring  that  had  served  this  farm  since  the  days  when  Joseph 
Brillhart  first  hauled  stones  from  the  Christopher  Hawk  quarry  to 
build  the  spring  house.  He  built  his  log  home  beside  it  and  the  cool¬ 
ing  waters  kept  milk  cold  and  quenched  the  thirst  of  farmers  here 
for  over  200  years.  But  since  the  day  that  the  bulldozer  cut  the  life 
line  of  this  water  the  spring  house  has  stood  dry  and  useless.  This  is 
one  price  that  had  to  be  paid  for  progress. 

Most  of  the  200-plus  students  that  first  attended  the  new  elemen¬ 
tary  center  had  been  receiving  their  schooling  in  New  Salem,  Jefferson 
and  Thomasville.  The  structure  contains  8  class  rooms,  an  all  purpose 
room,  a  cafeteria  and  an  office.  To  the  East,  is  a  half  acre  of  lawn  and 
to  the  West  lies  a  large  macadamized  area,  with  a  section  reserved 
for  parking  and  the  remainder  equipped  with  playground  equipment. 
The  head  teacher  for  the  first  year  of  operation  was  Carl  Henry,  and 
the  other  teachers  were:  Sarah  Lau,  Lettie  Heindel  Henry,  Gwendolyn 
Lehr,  Florence  Shenberger  and  James  Bowers. 

This  new  facility  was  a  far  cry  from  the  old  schoolhouse  on  Church 
Street,  with  its  out-houses  for  both  boys  and  girls,  its  large  water  jug 
(with  a  spigot),  which  two  boys  kept  filled  from  Washington  Hen- 
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ry’s  pump  and  the  so-called  ball  diamond,  behind  the  schoolhouse 
with  the  coal  shed  as  a  backstop.  Heated  in  the  winter  by  a  coal  stove, 
it  was  never-the-less,  a  truly  uncomplicated  school,  where  the  basic 
requirements  for  a  good  life  were  taught. 

C*s9  C+v£> 

By  1960,  practically  every  house  in  town  had  been  installed  with 
modern  plumbing  and  equipped  with  an  on-site  sewage  disposal  sys¬ 
tem.  This  of  course,  contaminated  all  the  wells  in  Seven  Valleys. 
There  are  no  longer  any  out-houses  in  use  in  the  borough  and  ordi¬ 
nances  have  outlawed  the  pig  pens  that  used  to  grace  the  back  lots. 
Gone  as  well,  are  the  barns  and  large  truck  patches  where  all  the  fam¬ 
ily  vegetables  were  grown.  Today,  all  the  back  lots  are  covered  with 
grass  and  are  kept  beautifully  mowed  and  at  least  to  the  rear  of  every 
property,  the  town  is  a  lot  more  beautiful  today  than  it  was  in  previ¬ 
ous  years.  However,  the  trees  lining  the  streets  are  mostly  gone  and 
with  their  passing,  a  certain  delightful  quaintness  has  also  been  lost. 
But  also  gone,  are  the  huge  flocks  of  birds,  that  were  wont  to  screech 
and  party  far  into  the  night,  keeping  residents  awake,  and  also  gone 
is  the  need  to  scrub  the  front  side  walks  every  morning  of  all  the 
droppings  left  by  the  restless  birds  that  had  slept  in  the  trees  the  night 
before. 


C+2> 

For  the  past  ten  years,  or  so,  every  summer  saw  a  prolonged  draught 
and  the  springs  supplying  water  for  the  town  were  found  to  be  in 
short  supply.  The  borough  council  had  numerous  wells  dug  in  the 
vicinity  but  none  of  these  produced  enough  water  to  justify  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  pump.  Then  Preston  Stine  got  the  bright  idea  to  sink 
a  well  in  the  baseball  diamond  meadow,  about  100  feet  from  the 
creek.  The  drilling  rig  was  set  up  along  Route  616,  just  South  of  the 
bridge  and  they  hit  the  jackpot!  The  water  simply  gushed  from  the 
large  vein  and  if  old  well-digger  “Buck”  Buckmyer,  had  been  doing 
the  digging,  he  would  have  had  to  swim  for  his  life  when  he  reached 
the  bottom  of  this  one.  Since  that  time  there  has  never  been  a  water 
shortage. 

c*i>  c*o 
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In  1965,  a  Lions  Club  was  formed  here  in  the  town  and  one  of 
their  first  projects  was  the  purchase  of  an  ambulance  for  use  in  the 
Seven  Valleys  area.  The  Fire  Company  furnished  the  personnel  to 
operate  and  maintain  it  and  since  that  time  we  have  had  excellent 
ambulance  service  here  in  town.  Any  emergency  is  immediately 
attended  to  and  the  victim  can  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician  at  the 
York  Hospital  in  a  shorter  time  than  it  formerly  required  to  secure 
medical  aid  even  when  the  town  had  two  physicians. 

Cf5  G+S> 

Since  Spencer  Henry  closed  his  store  in  1944  and  resigned  as  Post 
Master,  the  Post  Office  had  been  operated  in  the  old  Bert  Hoff  Feed 
Mill  on  Church  Street  owned  by  Oscar  Shaffer.  During  this  time 
George  Strausbaugh  was  the  Post  Master.  Then,  in  1955,  Millard 
Kroh,  II,  was  appointed  Post  Master,  upon  being  discharged  from 
the  army  after  the  Korean  conflict. 

Millard  operated  the  Post  Office  for  eleven  years,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  the  old  schoolhouse  on  Church  Street  from  the  estate  of 
Michael  Baublitz,  had  Daniel  Landis  tear  it  down  and  made  arrange¬ 
ments  to  have  a  new  building  erected  on  the  site.  In  1966,  a  new 


The  Post  Office  on  Church  Street,  in  the  old  Bert  Hoff  Feed  Mill.  Owned  by 
Oscar  Shaffer,  a  second  floor  apartment  was  occupied  by  the  Harvey  Yarnell 
family.  The  Post  Office  was  here  from  1944  to  1966. 
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The  new  Post  Office.  Dedicated  in  1966,  it  stands  on  the  exact  spot  where  the 
Seven  Valleys  public  schoolhouse  stood,  at  the  intersection  of  Church  Street 
and  College  Avenue.  The  schoolhouse  was  hurriedly  erected  in  1883  because 
the  old  schoolhouse  on  Mount  Prospect  hill,  had  burnt  down. 

Seven  Valleys  Post  Office  was  dedicated  which  was  the  first  structure 
to  be  specifically  built  for  use  as  a  Post  Office,  in  the  history  of  Seven 
Valleys.  The  first  Post  Office,  in  1841,  was  conducted  in  the  Smyser- 
Ziegler  general  store  where  Allen  Young  now  has  his  store.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  years  later,  Seven  Valleys  was  to  have  its 
first  real  Post  Office  building. 

In  1964,  Mae  Shive  Nichols  sold  the  Henry  Shive  store  to  Allen 
and  Elizabeth  Young,  who  operate  it  today  under  the  name  of  Young’s 
Grocery  and  Variety  Store.  This  store  has  been  in  continuous  opera¬ 
tion  since  1838,  when  Ziegler  and  Smyser  opened  it  and  built  a  thriv¬ 
ing  business,  thanks  to  the  coming  of  the  railroad.  This  building  is 
one  of  the  few  business  places  in  town,  that  has  escaped  the  scourge 
of  fire.  The  Post  Office  was  here  for  many  years,  as  well  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Railway  Express  Agency.  The  original  store  room  has  never  been 
changed  since  the  time  it  was  built.  Originally,  it  was  a  one-story 
structure  but  Henry  Shive  added  a  second  story  after  he  purchased  it. 
At  the  present  time,  this  second  story  is  an  apartment. 
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The  rear  view  of  Allen  Young’s  store  today.  Originally,  this  was  the  front,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  railroad,  but  with  the  passing  of  the  railroad  and  the  com¬ 
ing  of  the  automobile,  an  entrance  was  made  facing  Church  Street,  which 
opens  unto  a  large  parking  lot. 

(NO 

In  June  of  1967,  the  Seven  Valleys  PTA  sponsored  a  “Fun  Fair” 
for  the  children  of  the  Seven  Valleys  Elementary  Center.  The  chil¬ 
dren  were  given  rides  on  the  fire  engine,  games  and  fun  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  school  playground,  refreshments  were  served  and  a  pa¬ 
rade  was  staged  through  the  town  by  the  school  children. 

The  theme  of  the  fair  was  “Seven  Valleys  Satellites, ”  which  was 
selected  as  the  result  of  a  contest  for  all  the  children  of  the  school. 
John  Bare  won  the  first  prize  for  his  idea  and  design,  and  T  shirts 
and  jackets  were  sold  with  this  design  across  the  front.  The  parade 
was  staged  through  the  streets  of  the  town  and  was  led  by  the  trom¬ 
bone  section  of  the  Elementary  Center  Band.  Following  in  the  line 
of  march,  were  numerous  floats  that  had  been  constructed  by  the 
children  and  their  parents.  The  parade  was  judged  by  Robert  Good- 
ling,  Lettie  Heindel  Henry  and  Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter,  from  the 
stand  in  front  of  Goodling’s  Funeral  Home.  The  first  prize  was  given 
to  Dennis  Street,  who  rode  a  pony  as  a  cowboy. 
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This  entry,  in  the  PTA  parade  of  June  1967,  was  entered  by  John  and  Jerry 
Winter  and  won  second  prize. 


Steve  and  Lizabeth  Deveney  are  shown  on  their  float,  which  was  entered  in 
the  delightful  kids  parade  through  Seven  Valleys  in  1967. 
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NTS  D  A I RY  FA  ft  M 


The  Hunt  Family  Entry  shows  twin  calves  born  on  the  Hunt  farm.  Riding 
with  them  are  the  Hunt  twins,  Joseph  and  John,  with  their  brother,  Thomas. 

0*0  0*0 

In  August,  of  the  year  1967,  a  gala  celebration  took  place  in  the 
borough  of  Seven  Valleys.  It  was  the  Diamond  Jubilee*  of  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  borough,  75  years  before,  and  a  large  three-day 
celebration  was  planned  for  the  town.  A  Jubilee  Headquarters  was 
set  up  in  the  old  Post  Office  building,  on  Church  Street  and  many 
pictures  and  other  old  items  were  on  display.  Hundreds  of  people 
flocked  to  the  exhibit,  before  and  during  the  celebration.  The  men 
grew  beards  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  and  the  women  got  out  all  the 
old  dresses  and  bonnets  they  could  find,  and  the  stage  was  set  for  the 
Diamond  Jubilee. 

A  Jubilee  Queen  was  selected  and  commemorative  medals  were 
struck.  The  Community  Fire  Hall  was  the  scene  of  many  activities 
that  lasted  far  into  the  night.  The  celebration  ended  with  the  largest 
parade  ever  staged  in  this  town.  The  line  was  over  a  mile  long  as  it 
stretched  from  Freistown  to  the  Elementary  center,  where  it  dis¬ 
banded.  The  community  not  only  had  a  wonderful  time,  but  the  cele¬ 
bration  was  a  huge  financial  success,  as  the  committee,  chaired  by 

*  See  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration. 
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The  Girl  Scout  Troop  marching  in  the  Jubilee  Celebration  march  in  August 

of  1967. 


Jack  Gladfelter,  who  conceived  the  celebration,  turned  over  about 
$3,500.00  to  the  fire  company  after  the  event  had  concluded,  as 
probably  the  largest  affair  the  town  had  ever  experienced. 

C'KS  c*i> 


A  float  in  the  line  of  march  in  the  1967  Jubilee  Parade.  The  Ford,  being  driven 
by  John  Kerchner,  can  be  seen  in  the  distance. 
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Part  of  the  crowd  lining  Church  Street  for  the  1967  Jubilee  Parade. 


By  the  year  1970,  the  Community  Fire  Company  had  paid  off  all 
their  indebtedness  and  had  accumulated  $7,000.00  in  an  engine  fund; 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church  had  called  Rev.  Paul  Hampshire,  of  Hamlet, 
North  Carolina  to  its  pastorate;  and  the  Seven  Valleys  Garment  Com¬ 
pany  had  purchased  the  old  General  Cigar  Factory  building  on  Maple 
Street  from  the  Shepperd  Realty  Company.  This  was  in  addition  to 
the  purchase  and  demolition  of  the  James  Shepperd  property  on 
Church  Street  and  the  erection  of  a  large  addition  to  their  building 
on  Cherry  Street. 

In  the  old  cigar  company  building,  the  Seven  Valleys  Garment 
Company,  in  addition  to  a  shipping  and  storage  operation,  also  opened 
a  factory  outlet,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Philip  Hoke.  This  outlet 
draws  people  from  all  over  the  County  and  Northern  Maryland. 
Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  even  get  into  the  building  when  they  are 
conducting  sales,  as  the  queue  is  usually  quite  long. 

C+S> 

Sometime  around  1969,  John  Stermer,  Jr.,  purchased  the  Charles 
Bricker  property  on  Church  Street.  He  was  a  roofer  by  trade,  as  was 
his  father,  John,  and  both  could  walk  across  the  peak  of  a  roof  like 
a  cat.  The  elder  John  was  a  stock  car  race  driver,  who  used  to  race 
under  the  name  of  “Crazy  John/'  Every  week  he  would  take  his  stock 
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Formerly  the  }.  H.  Stern  Garment  Company,  now  Seven  Valleys  Garment 
Company  building  on  Cherry  Street,  this  modern  facility  now  employs  over 

200  persons. 

car  to  either  the  Lincoln  Raceway,  west  of  Thomasville,  or  to  the 
Trailway  Track  at  Hanover,  and  every  week  he  would  bring  back  a 
badly  demolished  car  to  Seven  Valleys,  where  his  son  John,  would 
work  on  it  in  his  shop  at  the  rear  of  the  property.  By  weeks  end,  young 
John  would  have  the  car  in  tip-top  shape  and  off  they  would  go  to  the 
races,  only  to  repeat  the  procedure  the  next  week. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  elder  John  retired  from  racing  and  young  John 
built  a  repair  garage  in  the  back  lot  of  his  home,  where  today  he  is 
quietly  repairing  and  tuning-up  automobiles  that  apparently  have  not 
seen  the  violence  of  stock  car  racing. 

c*i> 

After  Gus  Equipment  moved  from  the  building  on  Main  Street, 
Ray  Martin  came  to  town,  purchased  a  house  on  Church  Street  and 
began  to  operate  a  body  repair  and  paint  shop  in  the  former  Gus 
Equipment  building  on  Main  Street.  Since  he  has  been  in  business 
here,  he  has  had  to  contend  with  two  major  floods,  which  deposited 
several  inches  of  mud  on  his  shop  floor.  As  he  has  many  damaged 
cars  on  his  lot  at  all  times,  whenever  there  is  a  flood  warning  he  has 
to  scramble  to  move  his  cars  to  higher  ground  in  the  center  of  town. 
In  the  great  1933  flood,  John  Webster  lost  a  car  to  the  rushing  waters 
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at  this  spot,  and  during  the  1972  flood,  while  eating  a  candy  bar  in 
Leon’s  Service  Station,  Roger  Smith  lost  his  panel  truck,  when  the 
flood  waters  simply  picked  it  up  and  deposited  it  in  the  trees  near 
the  old  Codorus  Creek  swimming  hole. 

By  1970,  Charlie  Lippy  was  operating  the  Valley  Tavern,  which 
he  had  purchased  from  Marty  Herr  sometime  before  this,  having  re¬ 
modeled  the  place  and  removed  the  old  National  Hotel  Bar  that  had 
been  in  use  since  1875.  Then  in  1971,  he  did  more  remodeling,  put¬ 
ting  in  a  very  nice  dining  room,  since  he  was  getting  the  reputation 
for  serving  good  food.  He  had  been  chef  of  the  Country  Club  of  York 
previous  to  this  time.  He  had  just  finished  remodeling,  when  in  1972 
the  Tropical  Storm,  “Agnes,”  hit  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  The  entire 
valley  here  was  awash,  with  water  so  swift  that  the  likes  of  it  had 
never  before  been  seen.  The  flood  waters  resulted  from  over  12  inches 
of  rain  and  most  of  the  railroad  bridges  on  either  side  of  Seven  Valleys 
were  destroyed,  which  left  the  ribbon  of  track  suspended  in  midair 
over  many  streams.  These  bridges  were  built  during  the  Civil  War, 
replacing  those  that  were  destroyed  by  the  Confederates. 

The  Community  Fire  Company  building  was  under  3  ft.  of  water, 
the  fire  engine  house  lost  its  rear  wall,  the  parking  lot  at  the  ball 
diamond  was  completely  ruined  and  the  Martin  Body  Shop,  as  well 
as  Abel’s  Mower  Service  was  a  mess  of  mud  and  water. 

Amid  all  this,  Charlie  Lippy  sat  by  his  upstairs  window,  in  the 
Valley  Tavern,  the  picture  of  dejection.  His  place  sustained  tremen¬ 
dous  damage  and  the  Valley  Tavern  was  out  of  business  for  several 
months.  Charlie  tore  out  the  entire  first  floor,  filled  the  cellar  with 
ground  and  laid  cement  floors  for  the  dining  and  bar  areas.  He  com¬ 
pletely  redecorated  and  put  in  a  horseshoe  bar  and  soon  the  Valley 
Tavern  was  going  as  strong  as  it  was  during  the  golden  days  of  the 
National  Hotel.  At  present,  the  Seven  Valleys  Lions  Club  holds  their 
meetings  in  the  dining-room. 


C>K9  C+sD 

The  day  before  the  devastating  1972  Tropical  Storm,  “Agnes,”  hit 
the  town  of  Seven  Valleys,  a  long  freight  train  pulled  into  the  station 
and  stopped  there  for  quite  some  time.  The  air  was  clear,  with  not 
a  cloud  in  the  sky,  as  Harry  Gladfelter  walked  down  Cherry  Street, 
from  his  home  and  noticed  the  long  freight  standing  there,  which 
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was  unusual  in  those  days.  Harry  must  have  had  a  premonition,  for  he 
hurried  back  home  for  his  camera  and  took  this  picture  of  the  freight 
train. 


THE  LAST  TRAIN 


As  it  happened,  this  was  the  last  train  to  ever  pull  into  the  Seven 
Valleys  Station,  as  the  flood,  resulting  from  the  Tropical  Storm, 
“Agnes,”  washed  out  all  the  railroad  bridges  on  both  sides  of  Seven 
Valleys.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  never  rebuilt  the  bridges  and  what 
you  see  in  this  picture  no  one  will  probably  ever  see  again,  locally. 

Notice  how  the  station  area  is  grown  up  with  weeds.  In  the  heyday 
of  the  railroad,  this  spot  was  weedless  and  the  station  platform  was 
spotlessly  clean. 

C"f-9  0-9 

The  flood  waters  of  “Agnes”  had  no  more  than  subsided  when  a 
telephone  call  to  fire  chief,  Leon  Ferree  frantically  announced  that  the 
John  Kerchner  Hide  and  Tallow  Rendering  Plant  was  on  fire.  The 
siren  on  the  roof  of  the  fire  house  had  been  shorted  out  by  “Agnes” 
and  it  was  impossible  to  call  the  firemen  together.  Leon  started  up 
the  fire  engine  and  without  another  fireman  on  it  “barrelled”  up  the 
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The  Valley  Tavern  at  the  time  of  the  1972  Tropical  Storm.  The  hotel  suf¬ 
fered  tremendous  damage  and  the  entire  first  floor  had  to  be  completely 

replaced. 


The  waters  of  the  Tropical  Storm,  “Agnes,”  sweeping  through  the  Martin 
Body  Shop  and  into  the  Community  Fire  Company  building  on  Main  Street. 
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road  with  the  siren  screaming.  By  the  time  he  arrived  at  Kerchner’s,  he 
was  being  followed  by  many  firemen  in  their  cars,  but  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  was  in  flames.  All  the  machinery  was  completely  destroyed,  as 
well  as  the  large  steam  generator.  In  fact,  the  business  was  a  complete 
ruin.  The  estimated  damage  was  between  $250,000.00  and  $300,000.00 
and  the  company  cleaned  up  the  mess  and  rebuilt  the  structure. 
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During  our  Nation's  Bicentennial*  year,  the  entire  town  was  mo¬ 
bilized  for  the  celebration,  as  early  in  February  of  1976,  a  committee 
headed  by  Mayor  Frank  Ensor  and  assisted  by  Lynn  Krebs  and  Charles 
Altland,  laid  plans  for  activities  that  extended  over  the  entire  year. 
All  the  organizations  in  the  town  became  involved  and  affairs  were 
planned  to  raise  money  to  finance  the  celebration. 

The  old  jail  on  Cherry  Street  was  restored,  a  flag  pole  erected  there, 
and  a  flag-raising  ceremony  was  held  with  all  the  townspeople  in  at¬ 
tendance.  A  community  church  service  was  conducted  with  visiting 
pastors  from  all  the  surrounding  communities  in  attendance.  A  huge 
birthday  party  was  held  in  the  Community  Fire  Company  Hall,  when 
everyone  brought  basket  lunches  and  as  our  Nation's  Birthday  Cake 
was  wheeled  into  the  auditorium,  everyone  sang,  “Happy  Birthday 
Dear  America."  The  year  ended  with  a  Halloween  party  for  all  the 
kids  in  town,  climaxing  a  grand  and  glorious  year  for  the  entire  com¬ 
munity,  as  we  celebrated  the  birth  of  our  nation. 

C"f»9 


A  balloon  ascension  on  the  ball  diamond,  in  connection  with  the  Bicentennial 
celebration  in  Seven  Valleys. 

*  See  Bicentennial  Celebration. 
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After  the  1972  flood,  the  Community  Fire  Company  members  got 
busy  and  repaired  all  the  flood  damage.  They  replaced  the  parking 
lot  with  a  huge  macadamized  area,  which  today  is  very  commodious 
and  used  as  a  mall  on  which  the  Fire  Company  holds  Bar-B-Qs  and 
as  a  parking  area  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  who  attend  the 
many  affairs  that  are  carried  on  in  the  building. 

They  restored  the  baseball  diamond  and  improved  it  with  good 
playing  facilities  and  it  is  kept  in  an  immaculate  condition  for  the 
three  Seven  Valleys  Baseball  Teams  that  give  it  continuous  use. 

Seven  Valleys  has  become  the  gastronomical  center  of  York  County, 
with  Charlie  Lippy  and  his  famous  fried  chicken  leading  the  way,  and 
the  Fire  Company  a  close  second,  with  their  famous  family-style  din¬ 
ners,  their  beer  and  fish  “shindigs”  and  their  all-you-can-eat-chicken 
frys,  as  it  seems  that  all  of  York  County  wends  its  way  to  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Seven  Valleys  to  satisfy  its  appetite. 

On  Easter  Sunday  Morning,  in  1978,  at  7:30  a.m.,  the  fire  alarm 
announced  the  largest,  most  spectacular  and  most  destructive  fire  to 
yet  hit  the  already  fire-prone  Seven  Valleys.  Fire  so  intense  that  the 
firemen  had  to  hose  down  their  fire  trucks  to  keep  them  from  being 
damaged  by  the  heat,  destroyed  the  A.  C.  Henry  Inc.,  feed  mill  on 
Church  Street. 

A  total  of  16  pieces  of  fire  fighting  equipment  from  Seven  Valleys, 
Glen  Rock,  New  Salem,  Lincoln  Way  and  Bair,  responded  to  the 
blaze.  Fire  fighters  found  the  mill  totally  ablaze  upon  arrival  but  were 
able  to  save  St.  Paul’s  Methodist  Church,  which  stood  about  30  feet 
from  the  mill.  Eleven  different  fire  companies  eventually  sent  equip¬ 
ment  to  help  douse  the  blaze. 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  grain  spilled  from  the  bins  and  slowly 
burned  for  several  weeks,  while  firemen  tended  the  smouldering  ruins. 
The  foul  odor  of  smoke  filled  the  air  for  weeks,  until  the  entire  mess 
was  hauled  away  and  buried  in  Jay  Hunt’s  meadow.  Armand  Glad- 
felter,  who  was  President  of  this  organization  for  the  past  16  years, 
announced  that  the  mill  would  not  be  rebuilt,  thus  ending  the  milling 
business  in  Seven  Valleys,  after  220  years  of  continuous  operation. 
It  is  not  likely  that  milling  will  ever  be  conducted  here  again  because 
of  the  loss  of  the  railroad. 
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The  ruins  of  the  A.  C.  Henry  Inc.  feed  mill  on  Church  Street.  The  loss  from 
this  devastating  fire  was  estimated  at  $400,000.00. 


In  1829,  a  railroad  was  begun  in  Baltimore  and  it  headed  straight  for 
Seven  Valleys.  Today  the  wrecking  crews  are  tearing  up  the  tracks  of 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad,  starting  in  Baltimore  and  heading  straight 
for  Seven  Valleys  again.  We  mourn  the  railroad's  passing,  but  the 
road  bed  will  remain  as  a  memorial  to  a  golden  bygone  age  and  if  the 
proposed  bicycle  path  over  its  right-of-way  ever  materializes,  little 
will  the  riders  know  what  a  tremendous  drama  was  unfolded  daily 
on  this  famous  railroad. 


Today  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys  is  occupied  with  many  social 
services,  which  is  as  it  should  be.  The  day  of  the  small  manufacturer 
is  over  and  a  mobile  society  can  find  employment  in  larger  marketing 
areas.  But  Seven  Valleys  will  remain  as  a  charming  place  to  spend 
quiet  evenings,  in  the  place  we  call  home. 

As  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  1980s  and  on  into  the  great 
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promise  of  the  21st  century,  the  thinking  people  of  Seven  Valleys 
realize  that  we  as  a  people  will  be  called  upon  to  lower  our  standard 
of  living  and  that  if  we  wish  to  survive  and  prosper  we  will  have  to 
demand  less  while  paying  more.  We  will  be  called  upon  to  abandon 
to  some  extent  our  preoccupation  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and 
self  indulgence. 

We  still  have  with  us  the  unresolved  questions  of  equal  rights, 
abortion,  birth  control,  child  abuse,  alcoholism  and  drugs.  How  we 
finally  resolve  them  will  remain  for  history  to  record,  and  will  depend 
upon  the  extent  of  our  dependence  upon  the  strength  of  our  great 
inheritance. 

With  the  Federal  Government  daily  increasing  the  money  supply 
through  deficit  spending,  we  stand  economically  at  the  same  spot 
as  our  ancestors  stood  in  the  1820s  and  1860s.  In  1820,  the  people 
did  not  have  the  resources  to  produce  more  to  offset  inflation  and 
they  did  it  by  hard  work  and  extreme  sacrifice.  In  1860,  the  people 
had  the  potential  and  willingness  to  produce  and  expand,  to  offset 
this  great  influx  of  “greenbacks”  and  came  out  of  the  Civil  War  as 
a  healthy  growing  nation.  Today,  while  we  have  the  means  and  the 
talents  to  do  so,  we  are  actually  refusing  to  apply  ourselves  and  at 
the  same  time  demanding  that  our  income  keep  pace  with  our 
spending. 

We  would  do  well  indeed,  if  we  but  applied  the  culture  of  our 
German  ancestors  to  ourselves  and  followed  their  precepts.  .  .  . 

“KOCHEN” — (Cooking)  When  expanded  to  its  fullest  meaning,  means 
hard  work,  the  practice  of  thrift  and  giving  a  fair  day’s  work 
for  a  fair  day’s  pay. 

“KINDER” — (Children)  Doing  what  is  best  for  our  children  and  teaching 
them  that  the  good  things  of  life  are  not  attained  by  birth  right, 
but  by  a  great  deal  of  sacrifice  and  hard  work. 

“KIRCHE” — (Church)  Relying  more  upon  God. 
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THE  SEVEN  VALLEYS  BOROUGH  OFFICERS 


1978 

L  to  R  .  .  .  Preston  Stine,  Edwin  Zeigler,  John  Hunt,  Lynn  Krebs-Mayor, 
Paul  Henry,  David  Runkle-Pres.,  Austin  Chinault  and  Auburn  V.  Thompson- 
Secy.  Missing  are  Russell  Holmes-V.P.  and  Daniel  Landis-Treas. 
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THE  ENDING 


This  is  how  everything  ends,  at  least  humanly  speaking,  and  all  the 
petty  bickering,  the  cheating,  the  lying,  the  stealing,  the  fornication, 
the  adultery,  the  jealousies,  the  hatreds,  the  disappointments,  the 
fears,  the  dastardly  acts,  the  thievery,  the  scandals  and  any  other  acts, 
that  are  not  worthy  of  children  of  God,  we  have  chosen  to  allow  to  be 
buried  here. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  acts,  of  the  people  of  Seven  Valleys,  and  all 
that  they  did,  are  they  not  written  in  the  book  of  life?  And  all  those 
that  have  gone  on  before,  are  they  not  asleep  with  their  fathers,  and 
are  they  not  buried  with  them? 


FREHLICH  PLATZ,  GOTT  ERHALTS 
(May  God  preserve  this  happy  place) 
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THE  GREAT  LINCOLN  CELEBRATION 
OF  1953 

MISS  HELEN  NICOLAY  ARRIVES 
AT  HANOVER  JUNCTION 


Mr.  Russell  Bowman,  while  browsing  through  the  photographic  dis¬ 
play  of  Matthew  Brady,  the  great  Civil  War  photographer,  in  the 
Archives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  noted  a  photograph,  reputedly  of  a 
railway  station  in  Virginia.  He  knew  that  the  photograph  was  mis¬ 
labeled  and  that  it  was  actually  a  photograph  of  the  railway  station  in 
Hanover  Junction,  Pennsylvania.  In  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Bowman 
was  convinced  that  it  was  a  photograph  of  President  Abraham 
Lincoln,  taken  at  the  time  he  changed  trains  at  Hanover  Junction 
on  his  way  to  Gettysburg  to  give  his  famous  address.  Particularly  was 
he  convinced  that  it  was  Mr.  Lincoln,  when,  on  an  accompanying 
photograph,  he  also  recognized  Andrew  Carnegie,  who  was  director 
of  telegraphic  communications  during  the  Civil  War. 

The  photograph  which  reputedly  shows  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  tall 
hat,  is  the  photograph  that  began  a  controversy  that,  during  the 
course  of  one  year,  was  to  draw  practically  every  nationally  known 
Lincoln  scholar,  and  most  newspapers,  into  it,  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  In  order  to  handle  the  large  volume  of  mail  generated  by  this 
dispute  a  Lincoln  Society  of  Hanover  Junction  was  formed  which 
channeled  all  information  and  correspondence  into  its  headquarters 
in  Seven  Valleys. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter  was  the  secretary  of  this  organiza- 
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tion  and  the  Lincoln  file  contains  letters  from  practically  every 
Lincoln  scholar  in  the  United  States.  After  about  a  year  of  interviews, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Bowman,  with  many  authorities  and  interested 
people,  from  Boston  to  as  far  South  as  Richmond,  Virginia  (probably 
logging  at  least  10,000  miles)  he  had  gathered  sufficient  proof  to 
convince  the  Pennsylvania  Historic  Commission  that  an  historic 
marker  should  be  placed  at  the  railroad  station  in  Hanover  Junction, 
to  mark  the  spot  where  Lincoln  changed  trains,  on  his  way  to 
Gettysburg  in  1863. 

When  news  arrived  in  Seven  Valleys  that  the  Pennsylvania  His¬ 
torical  Commission  had  decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  project  and 
ordered  it  cast  into  an  historic  marker,  a  great  three-day  celebration 
was  planned  and  everyone  from  both  Hanover  Junction  and  Seven 
Valleys  got  together  and  arranged  a  program  that  drew  thousands  of 
people  to  this  valley  during  that  memorable  three-day  period. 

The  Matthew  Brady  Civil  War  Photo  Collection  was  brought  to 
the  Seven  Valleys  Community  building  and  for  three  days  the 
Valley  overflowed  with  culture.  Glen  Rock  American  Legion  sent 
their  color  guard,  The  Glen  Rock  Band  came,  Gen.  USS  Grant's 
grandson  came,  the  State  Police  came,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Glee 
Club  came  in  fact,  it  seemed  as  though  everyone  came! 
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*  “Sunday,  May  31,  1953,  was  a  memorable  day  in  the  Hanover 
Junction— Seven  Valleys  area.  Because  of  inclement  weather,  an 
outdoor  pageant  of  music  and  drama,  was  transferred  from  the  locale 
of  the  historic  marker  at  Hanover  Junction  to  the  Seven  Valleys 
Community  Building,  the  inside  of  which  was  transformed  into  a 
Pictorial  Museum  of  Civil  War  Memorabilia.  The  program  was  en¬ 
titled  “Miss  Helen  Nicolay  Arrives  at  Hanover  Junction.”  The  entire 
program  was  conceived  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Armand  Gladfelter,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Gladfelter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Gladfelter  and 
Russell  Bowman. 

Miss  Helen  Nicolay  was  to  unveil  the  historic  marker,  which  had 
been  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Museum  Association, 
whose  headquarters  were  in  the  capitol  city  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Miss  Nicolay  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  G.  Nicolay,  one 
of  Lincoln's  secretaries.  Mr.  Nicolay,  in  company  with  the  other 
secretary,  Mr.  John  Hay,  accompanied  President  Lincoln  to  Gettys¬ 
burg  on  November  18-19,  1863,  when  the  national  cemetery  was 
dedicated.  A  memorial  service  was  conducted  by  Miss  Dorothy  Mae 
Klingaman,  a  teacher  in  the  York  City  Schools.  The  service  was  in 
memory  of  all  the  Civil  War  dead.  Mr.  Howard  O.  Gladfelter,  of 
Hanover  Junction,  who  had  been  a  telegrapher  at  the  station  for 
many  years  was  present.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Lamon  Teillard,  daughter  of 
Ward  Hill  Lamon,  Lincoln's  law  partner  and  the  man  who  introduced 
Lincoln  at  Gettysburg,  90  years  ago,  when  he  delivered  one  of  the 
world's  masterpieces  of  the  English  language,  was  originally  scheduled 
to  unveil  the  marker  but  died  in  the  interim. 

Mrs.  Teillard  once  rode  with  Lincoln  in  a  carriage,  in  her  native 
Springfield,  Illinois.  When  interviewed  at  her  home  in  Martinsburg, 
West  Virginia,  by  Russell  W.  Bowman,  she  stated  she  remembered 
only  two  things  about  Lincoln;  the  length  of  his  legs  and  the  red 
carpet  of  the  carriage.  Mrs.  Teillard  was  to  unveil  the  marker  at 
Hanover  Junction  but  died  in  January  of  1953. 

Members  of  the  Ward  Hill  family  from  Martinsburg,  West 
Virginia;  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Washington,  D.C.  and  Bunker  Hill, 
West  Virginia,  attended  the  service,  which  memorialized  our  late  Pres¬ 
ident,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Taps  were  offered  by  Max  Gladfelter,  cornet 

*  Written  by  Russell  W.  Bowman. 
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soloist  for  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  Band  of  Annapolis, 
Maryland.  Organ  music  was  provided  by  Dallas  Weigel  and  the 
Pledge  to  the  Flag  was  led  by  a  citizen  of  Hanover  Junction,  Mr. 
Edward  Henry,  Jr.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  sung  by  the 
assemblage  and  was  led  by  Dr.  James  Allan  Dash,  director  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Glee  Club.  A  concert  by  the  club  featured  the 
following  numbers;  'This  is  My  Country/'  "Give  Me  Your  Tired," 
"The  Lost  Chord,"  "Testament  of  Freedom,"  "The  President's 
Hymn"  and  "Give  Thanks  All  Ye  People."  Miss  Charlotte  Reed 
was  the  accompanist.  The  group  traveled  to  Seven  Valleys  in  a  chart¬ 
ered  bus  and  was  treated  to  a  free  lunch  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the 
Community  Fire  Company. 

The  firing  squad,  during  the  memorial  service,  was  represented  by 
the  American  Legion  of  Glen  Rock.  The  memorial  service  closed 
with  the  especially  arranged  rendition  of  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic,"  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Glee  Club.  The  various 
religious  faiths  were  represented  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Stock  of  the  Glen 
Rock — Seven  Valleys  Evangelical  Parish,  who  gave  the  invocation. 
Rev.  Kenneth  Erhart,  of  the  Jefferson  Parish,  read  the  Scripture  and 
prayers  were  offered  by  Rev.  Millard  Kroh  of  the  Seven  Valleys 
Lutheran  Parish.  The  Benediction  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Paul  Yoder, 
pastor  of  the  Jefferson  Reformed  Parish. 

A  poem,  "Oh  Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud,"  was 
recited  by  Miss  Jeanette  Krone,  Director  of  Speech  in  the  York  City 
Schools.  This  was  the  favorite  poem  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Kalu  Ezera,  from  Nigeria,  West  Africa,  rendered  the  Gettys¬ 
burg  Address.  Mr.  Ezra,  who  made  additional  remarks,  was  a  Senior 
Honor  Student,  at  Lincoln  University,  Oxford,  Pennsylvania.  The 
program  closed  with  responses  by  the  Messrs.  George  Depfer  and 
Stanley  Roser,  both  former  residents  of  Hanover  Junction. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Jacobus  presented  a  flag  to  the  community  of 
Hanover  Junction.  This  generous  donation  was  due  largely  to  the 
efforts  of  Messrs.  John  Kerchner  and  Edward  Henry,  Jr.,  residents 
of  the  area.  Mr.  Guy  Brodebeck,  also  a  resident  of  the  Junction, 
presented  the  flag  pole  to  the  community.  For  many  years  the  care¬ 
takers  were  Messrs.  Stanley  Roser,  Walter  Shaffer  and  his  son 
Algard.  The  present  caretakers  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jeffery  Brenneman. 

The  Matthew  Brady  Collection,  from  The  National  Archives  in 
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Washington,  D.C.  loaned  their  120  photographs,  in  63  cases,  to  the 
community  for  the  three-day  celebration.  This  display  was  brought 
here  by  Dr.  Nathan  Reingold,  a  member  of  the  exhibits  staff  of  the 
Photograph  Section  of  the  National  Archives.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  exhibit  had  entered  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  photographs  were  beautifully  arranged  by  Mr.  Harry  Gitt  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Sheffer,  all  of  Hanover.  Mr.  Sheffer  is  the  Hanover 
artist  who  has  painted  the  historic  station  at  Hanover  Junction  many 
times.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Lee,  York  artists  from  the  York  Art 
Center,  supervised  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibit.  The  floral  dis¬ 
plays  were  arranged  by  Mrs.  Leonard  Thompson,  Mrs.  Austin  Straus- 
baugh  and  Mrs.  Claude  McCauley. 

The  railroads,  which  were  involved  in  that  memorable  trip  of 
November  18-19,  1863,  cooperated  in  a  splendid  manner.  The  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  sent  a  $50.00  check  and  its  Glee 
Club,  also  providing  for  their  transportation.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Company  stopped  its  train  once  more  at  Hanover  Junction,  for 
the  many  people  that  accompanied  Miss  Helen  Nicolay  on  this 
memorable  trip.  The  Western  Maryland  Railroad  Company  also 
sent  a  check.  This  trio  of  railroads  cooperated  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  name  Hanover  Junction  is  now  a  secure  American  heritage. 

Mr.  A.  Glen  Mower,  senior  research  assistant  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission,  spent  many  hours  at  Hanover  Junction, 
talking  with  residents  and  researcher  Russell  Bowman. 

The  special  departed  Washington  on  Pennsylvania  Railroad's 
train  #533,  12:20  EST  and  arrived  at  Hanover  Junction  at  2:20  p.m. 
In  coach  #334  was  Miss  Helen  Nicolay,  daughter  of  John  Nicolay, 
one  of  President  Lincoln's  secretaries;  Miss  Maude  Kay  Sites,  research 
worker  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  close  friend  of  Miss  Nicolay; 
Mrs.  Mary  Hardy  Evans  and  Mrs.  Alice  Hardy  Cox,  grandnieces  of 
Matthew  B.  Brady;  Miss  Nettie  Moulden,  aged  98,  who  has  seen 
every  inaguration  since  Lincoln’s  second,  and  was  accompanied  by 
her  two  daughters.  Mrs.  O’Donald  and  Mrs.  Gaither;  Mrs.  Martha 
Robbins  Gold,  whose  husband  was  a  cousin  of  Ward  Hill  Lamon, 
Lincoln’s  law  partner.  Mrs.  Gold  was  a  practicing  attorney  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Boarding  the  train  in  Baltimore  were  two  representatives  of  the 
Bachrach  National  Photographic  Agency.  Mr.  Henry  Hagelgans 
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photographed  the  historic  Hanover  Junction  Station  House  as  it  was 
photographed  by  the  Messrs.  David  Bachrach  and  Alexander  Gardner, 
who  were  members  of  the  Matthew  Brady  Photographic  Staff  in  1863. 

The  special  guests  arriving  by  auto  were  Gen.  Ulysses  S.  Grant, 
grandson  of  the  Civil  War  General  and  post-war  President.  Gen. 
Grant  was  Vice  President  of  George  Washington  University  in  1952 
and  also  the  Director  of  the  General  Services  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Also  arriving  by  auto  was  Mrs.  Eugenia  DeHand  Sangstad,  of 
Washington  and  Springfield,  Illinois,  who  was  the  artist  of  the 
picture,  "Lincoln  at  the  Battle  of  Fort  Stevens.”  During  her  stay  in 
this  area  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Miller,  who 
resided  at  the  Junction.  Gen.  Grant  was  a  dinner  guest  at  the  home 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  where  he  dined  on  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Potato  Salad,  Country  Ham  and  Shoofly  Pie. 

The  flower  girls,  who  presented  bouquets  of  roses  to  the  women 
guests  were:  Linda  Rinehart,  Carla  Roser,  Irene  Miller,  Dawn  Boose, 
Vicky  Lint,  Darlene  Smith,  Marcia  Hankin,  Joyce  Heindel,  Brenda 
Mosebrook,  Debby  Lint,  and  Nancy  Mosebrook,  Miss  Jackie  Linda 
Freedman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Freedman  of  York,  pre¬ 
sented  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  Miss  Helen  Nicolay.  Miss  Freedman, 
who  won  a  scholarship  to  the  University  of  Miami  for  winning  a  U.S. 
Majorette  contest  is  now  married  to  Frank  Frazer  and  lives  in  Lone 
Tree,  Iowa. 

The  program  distribution  committee  was:  Algard  Shaffer,  Lester 
Sharp,  Glenn  Smith,  Charles  Miller,  David  Miller,  Terry  Yost,  Larry 
Boose,  Burnell  Golden,  Alene  Miller,  Jeffery  Roser,  Ruth  Straus- 
baugh,  Ida  Sharp,  Lois  Ann  Dubbs,  Stephen  Hankin  (now  living 
in  Israel),  Ronald  Michael  and  Gary  Golden. 

On  November  5,  1978,  it  was  reported  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  had  awarded  the  County  of  York  $11,000.00  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  the  old  station  house  at  Hanover  Junction.  It  has  been 
proposed  that  the  county  incorporate  the  building  into  the  County 
wide  bicycle  trail  system.  Mr.  Reed  J.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Director  of  York 
County  Planning  Commission,  noted  that  no  final  action  has  been 
taken  on  the  proposal.  The  grant  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Renewal/' 
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The  celebration  of  Seven  Valley's  incorporation  as  a  borough, 
which  took  place  on  August  23,  1892,  officially  got  underway  on 
September  27,  1976,  in  the  Community  Fire  Company  Hall. 

A  talent  and  variety  show  was  held  with  James  Miller,  a  teacher 
in  Spring  Grove  High  School,  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Candidates  for 
the  Diamond  Jubilee  Queen  were  introduced  and  included  the  follow¬ 
ing  girls  .  .  .  Linda  Beck,  Glenda  Doll,  Karen  Sue  Doll,  Carolyn 
Frantz,  Brenda  Hengst,  Carol  Ann  Ilyes,  Beverly  Matthews,  Carolyn 
Madison,  Yvonne  Ness,  Karen  Shaffer,  Beverley  Ann  Sterner,  Susan 
Trone  and  Jeanne  Williamson. 

The  entertainment  on  Friday  evening,  the  28th,  was;  a  fashion 
show,  the  crowning  of  the  Queen,  and  performances  by  the  Jubilee 
Belles,  including  women  from  Dallastown,  Jefferson  and  Glen  Rock, 
all  of  whom  celebrated  centennials  within  the  year.  Jim  Fry  of  York 
was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Highlight  of  the  final  day  of  the  celebration  was  a  huge  parade, 
starting  at  2  p.m.  at  the  East  end  of  Church  Street  and  ending  at  the 
Elementary  Center  on  Maple  Street.  The  judges'  stand  was  on  Allen 
Young's  Parking  Lot.  George  Goodling  served  as  Parade  Marshall. 
Schwab's  Dutch  Band,  of  Millersburg,  Pennsylvania,  furnished  the 
music  during  the  evening  in  the  fire  hall.  Lynn  Krebs  was  in  charge 
of  the  beard  judging  contest  and  Jack  Gladfelter,  general  chairman 
of  the  Jubilee,  awarded  prizes  to  the  winners  in  the  school  children's 
contest  to  design  a  seal  for  the  celebration.  Deborah  Holmes  was 
acknowledged  for  her  church  and  poster  bulletins  for  the  committee. 

Miss  Carol  Ilyes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair  Ilyes,  was 
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selected  Diamond  Jubilee  Queen  and  was  crowned  by  Mayor  Frank 
Ensor  as  over  500  persons  watched.  The  Queen's  Court  consisted 
of  Beverley  Sterner,  Susan  Trone,  Debbie  Smith  and  Karen  Doll. 
As  the  crowd  cheered,  Mr.  Robert  Goodling  serenaded  the  new 
Queen  of  the  Jubilee  with  a  beautiful  rendition  of,  “There  She  Is — 
Our  Jubilee  Queen." 


The  following  committees  served  during  the  celebration.  .  .  . 


Church 

Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh 

Beards 

Lynn  Krebs 

Jubilee  Belles 

Mrs.  Austin  Strausbaugh 

Mrs.  John  Stine,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Harry  Miller,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Lydia  Runkle 
Mrs.  Edna  Rudisill 
Mrs.  Dora  Kessler 
Mrs.  Austin  Chinault 
Novelties 
Frank  Ensor 
Tim  Holmes 
Peter  Holmes 
Kim  Ensor 
Cory  Ensor 
Keith  Ensor 
Mrs.  Frank  Ensor 
Dale  Amspacker 
Grover  Amspacker 
Jubilee  Queen 
Mrs.  Auburn  Thompson 
Mary  Jane  Thompson 
Mrs.  John  Holt 
Mrs.  Wayne  Kessler 
Mrs.  Paul  Henry 


Entertainment 
Russell  Abel 
Advertisement 
Mrs.  G.  Harvey  Lau 
Talent 

Mrs.  Donald  Zortman 
Mrs.  Charles  Behler 
Mrs.  Elmer  Rohrbaugh 
Mrs.  Vernon  Bailey 
Mrs.  David  Runkle 
Mrs.  Esther  Weister 
Mrs.  Loraine  Keeney 
Refreshment 
David  Runkle 
Lynn  Krebs 
Vernon  Bailey 
Austin  Chinault 
William  Lehman 
Parade 

Linda  Deveney 

Lynn  Krebs 

Allen  Young 

John  Kerchner 

Mrs.  Jay  Hunt 

Russell  Holmes 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elwood  Taylor 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo.  Meckley 


General  Chairman 
Jack  Gladfelter 
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Diamond  Jubilee  Emblem  created  by  mehl  advertising  service  of  York,  from 
an  idea  submitted  by  Harold  Lau.  It  was  used  on  most  of  the  souvenirs  that 
were  sold  to  commemorate  the  celebration. 
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The  Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration  ended  with  almost  a  week  of 
celebrating  in  the  borough,  but  during  the  preparation  for  this  event 
many  people  took  part  and  a  very  rewarding  experience  it  was  for  all 
that  participated.  It  was  a  very  enjoyable  event  to  witness  and  the 
town  was  full  of  people  for  the  last  three  days  of  the  celebration, 
with  crowds  as  never  before  seen  in  this  borough.  The  committee  had 
silver  and  bronze  medals  struck  to  commemorate  this  historic  event 
and  many  other  souvenirs  were  also  sold  before  and  during  the  final 
days  of  the  celebration.  Mehl  advertising  service  in  York,  served  as 
consultant  for  the  promotional  aspect  of  the  event.  To  better  com¬ 
prehend  the  spirit  of  the  celebration,  we  now  take  you  through  the 
picture  gallery  of  the  late  Clifford  Gladfelter  and  Harry  Gladfelter, 
who  recorded  many  of  the  highlights  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Celebration. 


Jubilee  Headquarters  on  Church  Street. 
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m®  FIVE  WOODEN  NICKELS  ®§ 


1 1892 


19671 


=  Seven  Valleys,  Penna. 


*  1967 


1892  * 


THIS  UNIQUE  SOUVENIR  WOODEN 
CERTIFICATE  WAS  ISSUED  IN 
COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 


75th  ANNIVERSARY 

OF  THE  INCORPORATION  OF  THE 
BOROUGH  OF  SEVEN  VALLEYS,  PA. 
AUGUST  23, 18S2 


JACK  W.  GLADFELTER, 
Wooden  Nickel  Chairman 


C.  FRANKLIN  ENSOR, 
Mayor 


Another  of  the  Jubilee  Souvenirs  was  this  balsa  wood  scrip,  also  called  a 
“flat.”  It  was  printed  in  black  ink  on  both  sides. 
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Original  Seven  Valleys  Fire  Company  hand  pumper,  that  was  purchased 
about  1890,  was  followed  by  several  antique  cars. 


Florence  Kinard  and  friends. 
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Carol  Ilyes,  Queen  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 


An  opportunity  to  compare  the  big  difference  in  clothing  styles,  from  three 

different  time  periods. 
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The  Frank  Bowers  Family. 


Seven  Valleys’  Girl  Scout  Troop. 
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Part  of  the  crowd  at  the  Jubilee  Talent  Show. 


Rainbow  Temple  No.  167  Pythian  Sisters. 
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The  4-H  float. 


The  Daniel  Landis  Family. 
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Carol  Ilyes,  Queen  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee,  being  congratulated  by  Mayor 

Frank  Ensor. 


Congressman  George  H.  Goodling,  Parade  Grand  Marshall. 


While  these  five  wooden  nickels  were  each  printed  in  a  different  color  of 
ink,  they  had  a  common  reverse  and  were  a  very  popular  souvenir  of  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Celebration. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clair  (Jack)  Gladfelter,  on  the  final  day  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee 
Celebration.  Jack  conceived  the  idea  of  the  celebration  and  chaired  its  com¬ 
mittees  in  preparation  for  the  largest  affair  to  ever  be  staged  in  the  town  of 

Seven  Valleys. 
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OUR  NATION'S  BICENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION 
IN  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


The  first  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Seven  Valleys  Bicentennial 
Committee  was  held  on  February  2,  1976,  in  the  Community  Fire 
Company  building.  The  committee  chairman  was  the  current  mayor, 
Frank  Ensor,  assisted  by  the  Co-chairmen;  Charles  Altland  and  Lynn 
Krebs.  The  following  organizations  were  represented  on  the  com¬ 
mittee:  Borough  Council,  Community  Fire  Company,  Ladies  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  the  Fire  Company,  the  Lions  Club,  Rainbow  Temple  #167 
Pythian  Sisters,  Leisure  Club,  Girl  Scouts,  and  the  Parent  Teachers 
Association  of  Seven  Valleys  Elementary  Center.  Approximately 
thirty  persons  attended  this  meeting. 

During  the  year  various  events  were  held  to  finance  the  celebration, 
including  the  sale  of  Bicentennial  plates,  mugs,  pitchers  and  cups, 
that  were  serially  numbered  on  the  bottom.  Other  fund-raising 
events  were: 


March  12— Turkey  Supper 
May  12— “Sub”  Sale 
June  5— Spaghetti  Supper 
July  20— Pot-Pie  Dinner 
October  13— Cheese  and  Ham  Sandwich  sale 

These  events  proved  to  be  very  successful  and  on  June  13,  1976, 
a  Flag-Raising  ceremony  was  held  at  the  restored  jail.  The  ceremony 
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was  well  attended  and  the  entire  program  is  reproduced  on  page 
312. 

Preparation  for  the  Bicentennial  were  begun  with  the  committee 
conducting  a  contest  for  a  design  for  use  on  badges  to  be  sold  during 
the  celebration.  The  contest  was  open  to  all  students  at  the  Seven 
Valleys  Elementary  Center,  with  Jonathan/Tite  winning  a  $25  savings 
bond  for  his  design. 

The  local  PTA  purchased  a  13-star  flag  to  be  flown  throughout  the 
entire  year  of  the  celebration  and  it  was  decided  to  restore  the  old 
jail  house  on  Cherry  Street,  in  time  for  a  flag-raising  ceremony  in 
June.  Most  of  the  restoration  was  executed  by  Ray  Kinard  who  re¬ 
paired  interior  and  painted  all  the  floors  and  woodwork  as  well  as 
the  walls  and  the  two  cells  of  the  jail.  A  replica  of  a  candle-holder  and 
an  off-white  candle  adorns  the  original  wooden  table,  used  for  the 
first  borough  council  meeting  held  in  this  building.  Three  original 
chairs  were  placed  around  the  table,  tab  curtains  were  donated  by  the 
Pythian  Sisters  Lodge  and  a  chunk  stove  was  purchased  by  the 
committee. 

Although  there  are  two  small  cells  in  the  jail,  only  one  metal  cot 
exists,  which  received  a  coat  of  paint.  Originally  prisoners  slept  on 
straw.  Spectators  turning  out  for  the  celebration  saw  the  original 
borough  seal  and  minute  books,  and  several  framed  ordinances.  A 
copy  of  the  deed  of  Seven  Valleys  on  which  all  the  houses  of  the 
town  were  built  and  a  1903  map  showing  all  the  property  owners  in 
town.  In  addition  500  one-cent  postal  cards,  dated  1938,  were  on 
display  which  were  never  used  because  the  council  decided  on 
another  method  of  sending  out  water  bills.  The  jail  was  not  used  to 
a  great  extent,  other  than  for  the  meeting  of  the  town  council  and 
probably  the  heaviest  occupancy  was  during  the  depression  days  of 
the  1930s,  when  vagrants,  “riding  the  rods”  of  the  PRR  trains  would 
hop  off,  looking  for  work  in  town.  A  sign  was  found  in  the  jail 
stating:  “Overnight  lodging  only.” 

The  Seven  Valleys  Bicentennial  Committee  conducted  a  flag¬ 
raising  ceremony  on  June  13,  at  2  p.m.,  in  conjunction  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  newly  restored  jail.  After  the  impressive  ceremony,  everyone 
was  invited  to  bring  a  basket  lunch  to  the  Community  Fire  Hall, 
where  entertainment  was  provided  by  the  Park  Manor  Kitchen  Band. 
A  fashion  show  of  clothing  of  by-gone  years  was  presented.  The 
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The  restored  jail  house  on  the  day  of  the  flag-raising  ceremony  on  June  13,  1976. 

Bradley  Kopp  Family  played  several  numbers  and  Dorothy  Henry 
Gladfelter  sang  some  favorite  old  songs  while  accompanying  herself 
on  the  autoharp.  To  end  the  afternoon  festivities,  a  birthday  cake  for 
our  country's  200th  birthday  was  wheeled  into  the  hall  with  candles 


Another  view  of  the  crowd  at  the  flag-raising  ceremony  and  jail  restoration 

openhouse. 
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aglow,  as  Mrs.  Gladfelter  led  the  entire  assemblage  in  singing  “Happy 
Birthday  Dear  America,  Happy  Birthday  to  You.” 

FLAG  RAISING 

Patriotic  Organ  Music .  Millard  Kroh  II 

Song:  My  Country  ’Tis  of  Thee  .  .  Led  by  £)orothy  Henry  Gladfelter 

Invocation .  Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh 

The  Bicentennial  Flag  Salute .  Lynn  Krebs 

Introductions  and  remarks: 

Mayor  Ensor  —  Borough  Council 

Moment  of  silence  in  memory  of  departed  member  Elwood  Taylor 
Bicentennial  Officers  —  Girl  Scout  Leaders 


Flag  Raising . Susan  Hunt  and  Karen  Keller 

To  the  Colors  .  Michael  Kopp 


Pledge  to  the  Flag 

Tribute  to  our  Fallen  Heroes . Taps  by  Michael  Kopp 

Reading ,  Spelling  Out  Freedom  .  Charles  Altland 

Benediction  .  Rev.  Russell  Shilling 

Song:  “Star  Spangled  Banner ”  .  .  .  Led  by  Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter 

ENTERTAINMENT  AND  BASKET  LUNCH 
Opening  Song:  “You're  a  Grand  Old  Flag ” . 


Led  by  Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter 

Selections .  York  Manor  Kitchen  Band 

Kopp  Family .  Lourdes,  Michael,  Arthur  and  John  Kopp 

played  on  piano,  sax,  trumbone  and  trumpet.— Hot  Jazz 
Songs .  Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter,  accompanying  herself 


on  autoharp,  sang  —  “Revolutionary  Tea,”  an  18th  C.  German 
Hymn,  “Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginia”  and  “Battle  Hymn 
of  the  Republic.” 

“Happy  Birthday  Dear  America ” . the  cake  and  the  song 
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Everyone  lingered  a  long  time  after  the  ceremonies,  eating  and 
talking  and  making  merry.  It  was  a  glorious  occasion— this  happy  day 
when  we  celebrated  America's  Birthday  and  realized  what  a  wonderful 
town  we  were  living  in!  The  Community  Fire  Hall  was  packed  with 
happy  people  long  into  the  night. 

During  the  course  of  the  evening,  Florence  Eisenhart  Kinard 
recited  this  original  poem,  which  depicts  in  a  rather  amusing  way 
the  cooperation  of  the  people  during  the  preparation  for  this 
occasion. 


THE  OLD  JAIL  WITH  THE  NEW  LOOK 

When  you  walk  to  the  end  of  Cherry  Street, 

There  stands  a  little  red  building,  that  looks  so  neat. 

It's  really  not  the  oldest  building  in  town, 

Isn't  worth  much,  it’s  really  run  down. 

But  when  this  great  Centennial  Year  came, 

We  wanted  that  place  to  have  some  fame. 

So  we  discussed  it  one  night,  at  the  old  Fire  Hall, 

And  thought  it  was  time  to  get  on  the  ball. 

Then  we  came  up  with  a  fellow  named  Pete  (Kinard) 

Who  really  gave  the  old  place  a  clean  sweep. 

He  cleaned  the  walls  and  painted  them  blue, 

Just  the  color  we  wanted  him  to. 

You  could  hear  him  hammer  and  whistle  away, 

As  things  improved  with  every  day. 

And  next  the  old  sander  was  buzzing  away, 

As  the  floors  got  smoother,  by  the  end  of  May. 

And  by  skillful  working  and  gentle  care, 

He  soon  had  things  in  good  repair. 

Things  really  began  to  get  into  shape, 

It  really  looked  spiffy  and  up-to-date. 

Got  a  new  coat  of  paint  on  windows  and  doors, 

Was  getting  remodeled  from  ceiling  to  floor. 

He  polished  the  cells, 

And  aired  out  the  “smells." 

And  when  all  the  termites  came  out  on  the  floor, 

He  swept  them  out  and  hoped  for  no  more. 

And  soon  the  old  place  had  a  brand  new  look, 

Just  like  something  in  a  good  story  book. 

The  inspector  came  by  and  gave  his  OK, 

And  sight-see-ers  looked  in  every  day. 

Now  in  the  center  sits  an  old  log  stove, 

That  sure  reminds  one  of  the  days  of  old. 

The  cot  in  the  cell,  which  once  was  bare, 

Now  has  a  mattress,  and  pillows  are  there. 
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And  right  beside  it  sits  a  “jiffy  john,” 

In  case  the  prisoner  in  the  night  has  to  run. 

The  table  and  chairs  were  put  into  shape  again, 

And  now  it  looks  like  a  real  cozy  den. 

Ann  Deveney  donated  an  old  candle  holder, 

To  make  the  old  place  look  a  little  bit  older. 

Wayne  Kessler  made  and  hung  curtain  rods, 

From  material  donated  by  the  Pythian  Lodge. 

Mary  Thompson  and  Lottie  Meckley  made  curtains  so  neat, 

They  looked  so  pretty  as  you  walked  down  the  street. 

And  they  also  made  a  real  nice  spread, 

To  put  on  the  top  of  that  old  bunk  bed. 

And  now  that  it's  finished  and  the  curtains  are  hung, 

We’ll  just  sit  here  and  wait  for  an  old  “Ding  Dong;” 

To  come  spend  a  night  in  the  old  lockup, 

But  Pete  sure  is  hoping  he  won’t  up-chuck, 

And  ruin  the  work  that  he  has  done, 

But  he  really  enjoyed  doing  it  just  for  fun. 

Now  everyone  on  the  grand  Committee, 

Especially  Charlie  and  Smitty  (Charles  Altland  &  Ronald  Smith) 

Saw  that  all  things  were  put  there, 

So  the  place  wouldn’t  look  bare. 

Dora  Kessler  got  donations  that  helped  out  a  lot, 

Without  all  these  things  it  would  have  gone  to  pot. 

The  flag  pole  is  up  and  the  grand  flag  is  raised, 

We’re  proud  of  Old  Glory  waving  so  brave. 

Charlie  Altland  planted  red,  white  and  blue  flowers. 

Around  the  jail,  I  almost  forgot,  and  it  really  adds  to  the  old  place  a  lot. 

So  now  as  you  drive  on  old  Cherry  Street, 

Slow  up  for  a  minute  and  take  a  good  peek. 

Now  this  is  the  story  of  our  old  town  jail, 

Hope  no  one  gets  locked  up,  and  needs  some  bail. 

We’re  proud  and  thankful  for  the  work  they  have  done  (Committee) 

To  make  this  Centennial  a  successful  one. 

Linda  and  Anna  Deveney  are  painting  ceramic  cups, 

While  Hans  looks  up  history  and  nearly  cracks  up  (Thompson) 

The  Smiths  are  really  up  on  the  ball  (Ronald  Smith  Family) 

And  advertise  things  that  are  held  in  the  hall. 

Pete,  our  Treasurer,  figures  out  bills  with  care  (Kinard) 

And  hoping  his  checks  don’t  bounce  anywhere. 

George  Meckley,  Lynn  Krebs,  Allen  Young  and  the  rest, 

Are  doing  their  share  and  hope  for  the  best. 

The  young  and  the  old  are  doing  their  share, 

To  help  out  Frank  Ensor,  who  now  is  our  Mayor. 

Charles  Altland  worked  hard  as  anyone, 

He  really  got  lots  of  worthwhile  things  done. 

Like  our  celebration  on  old  Cherry  Street, 

He  really  had  things  looking  snappy  and  neat. 

Looked  just  like  a  treasure  island  somewhere, 
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He  did  things  up  right  with  pride  and  care. 

Romaine  Stine  in  the  kitchen  with  her  little  crew, 

Together  they  really  could  cook  up  a  stew. 

Our  Secretaries,  Linda  Krebs  and  Joyce  Kinard  are  there. 

Whenever  we  need  them,  they  always  are  there. 

So  you  see,  Seven  Valley's  gang  isn't  so  bad, 

And  now  we  all  want  to  say  we’re  sure  glad; 

That  you  found  time  to  come,  though  out  of  your  way, 

To  help  us  all  celebrate  this  Centennial  Day. 

Down  here  at  the  Community  Fire  Company  Hall, 

This  1 3th  of  June,  we  hope  you  had  a  ball. 

And  we  hope  that  the  services  on  old  Cherry  Street, 

Helped  make  this  day  for  you  all  complete. 

Now  when  this  grand  year  is  over  and  things  settle  down, 

We'll  all  have  fond  memories  of  this  great  little  town. 

On  Saturday,  August  7,  1976,  a  Bicentennial  week-end  opened 
with  an  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  on  Cherry  Street.  This  was  very  well 
attended  and  was  held  in  conjunction  with  a  Chicken  Bar-B-Q. 


The  Seven  Valleys  Borough  Council,  singing  our  National  Anthem  at  the 
flag-raising  ceremonies  on  Cherry  Street,  June  13,  1976.  L  to  R:  Preston  Stine, 
David  Runkle,  John  Hunt,  Wayne  Kessler,  Paul  Henry,  Daniel  Landis  and 
Auburn  Thompson,  Secretary.  The  vacant  chair  with  crepe  is  for  Elwood 
Taylor — deceased.  On  stage  L  to  R:  Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh;  Mayor,  Frank  Ensor; 
Master  of  Ceremonies,  Lynn  Krebs;  Song  leader,  Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter 

and  Rev.  Russell  Shilling 
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The  Seven  Valleys  Girl  Scout  Troop,  which  assisted  in  the  flag-raising  cere¬ 
monies  and  jail  restoration  ceremonies,  June  13,  1976. 


Almost  the  entire  length  of  Cherry  Street  was  filled  on  both  sides 
with  booths  and  sales  stands  of  people  displaying  arts  and  crafts.  It 
was  on  this  mall  that  many  festivals  were  held  in  by-gone  years  when 
the  firemen  had  their  park  here  on  this  spot.  The  entire  space  is  now 
covered  with  macadam  and  is  used  daily  for  a  parking  lot. 

To  complete  this  Bicentennial  week-end  on  August  8,  1976,  a 
Community  Church  Service  was  held  in  the  Community  Fire  Com¬ 
pany  Hall.  Nine  of  the  eleven  ministers  that  had  been  invited  attended 
this  impressive  service. 

Rev.  Elwood  Falkenstein,  who  was  the  first  Seven  Valleys  native 
to  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  gave  the  main  address  of  the  service, 
and  Rev.  Austin  Chinault,  who  was  also  born  here  in  Seven  Valleys, 
made  some  very  interesting  remarks.  The  entire  service  was  impressive 
and  the  theme  of  America’s  birthday  was  carried  out  in  every  prayer 
and  remark  that  the  visiting  clergymen  offered. 

This  service  was  taped  in  its  entirety,  as  well  as  the  festivities  of 
the  Flag  Raising  and  Jail  Restoration  ceremonies.  The  entire  program 
of  the  activities  conducted  in  the  Community  Fire  Company  Hall 
on  June  13  of  that  year  were  also  taped.  These  tapes  are  preserved  by 
the  Bicentennial  Committee. 
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BICENTENNIAL  COMBINED  WORSHIP  SERVICE 


Prelude  . 

Invocation  . 

Hymn,  “Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic ’ 

Scripture  . 

Hymn  “I  Want  to  Wear  the  Crown” 

Scripture . 

Prayer  . 

Address  . 

Prayer  . 

Hymn,  “God  Bless  America” . 

Closing  Prayer . 

Benediction  . 


Millard  Kroh,  II,  Organ 

.  Fr.  Joseph  Hilbert 

Rev.  Joel  Springer,  leader 
Rev.  Austin  Chinault,  II 
Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter 

. Rev.  Robert  Jordan 

.  Rev.  Glen  Flinchbaugh 
Rev.  Elwood  Falkenstein 
.  .  .  .  Rev.  Russell  Shilling 
Rev.  Joel  Springer,  leader 
.  .  .  .  Rev.  Carl  Fetterman 
.  Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh 


On  October  13,  1976,  a  ham  and  cheese  sandwich  sale  was  held  to 
raise  money  for  the  children's  Halloween  party,  which  was  scheduled 
for  October  28.  This  was  planned  as  a  fun  night  in  the  Community 
Fire  Company  building  and  the  town  was  canvassed  for  prizes  and 
games.  The  residents  responded  liberally  and  a  good  time  was  had  by 
all.  The  PTA  assisted  the  Bicentennial  Committee  and  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Seven  Valleys  Elementary  Center  also  pitched  in 
for  this  grand  fun  night  for  all  the  kids  of  the  community. 

The  Bicentennial  year  ended  with  a  huge  Turkey  Supper  on  No¬ 
vember  6th.  This  had  been  a  year  filled  with  community  activities 
and  everyone  in  town  got  to  know  each  other  better.  The  year  ended 


The  Halloween  Party  of  October  28,  1976,  was  staged  by  the  Bicentennial  Com¬ 
mittee  as  a  fun  night  for  all  the  children  of  the  community. 
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The  cooks  at  the  Pot-Pie  Supper,  held  on  July  20  of  the  Bicentennial  Year. 
L  to  R:  Mary  Thompson,  Anna  Deveney,  Lottie  Meckley,  Josey  Kinard,  Lynn 
Krebs,  Florence  Kinard  and  Hilda  Bohr. 

on  a  happy  note  and  all  the  money  that  the  committee  did  not  spend 
for  the  community  activities  was  turned  over  to  the  Community 
Fire  Company. 


Cherry  Street,  with  the  booths  set  up  for  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair.  The  crowds 
of  people  had  not  yet  arrived. 
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The  Ponderosa  Stage  Coach  ready  to  be  displayed  at  the  Bicentennial 

Celebration. 


The  hamburger  stand  at  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Fair  on  Cherry  Street,  held  in 
conjunction  with  many  other  affairs  during  the  Bicentennial  year.  Bearded 
Kenneth  Bricker  deals  out  a  hamburger  to  an  unidentified  child. 


I,  I 
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This  emblem,  reproduced  in  red  and  blue  on  the  special  serially  numbered 
series  of  plates,  steins,  pitchers  and  cups,  was  adapted  from  the  original  Diamond 
Jubilee  designed  by  its  creator,  mehl  ad-associates,  who  also  supplied  the  sou¬ 
venirs  for  both  events. 


j  This  special  Bicentennial  design  won  a  $25.00  U.S.  Savings  Bond  for  Jonathan 
Tite  and  was  used  on  the  badges  that  were  also  sold  to  help  defray  costs  of  the 
Bicentennial  Celebration  in  Seven  Valleys. 


HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


IN  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


The  public  school  system  in  Seven  Valleys  began  with  the  burning 
down  of  the  schoolhouse  located  on  the  road  to  FriedensaaFs  Church, 
just  outside  of  town,  a  few  hundred  feet  east  of  the  cemetery  on  Mt. 
Prospect.  This  schoolhouse  was  owned  by  the  Springfield  Township 
School  District  and  the  students  from  Seven  Valleys  attended  classes 
there. 

After  this  building  burned  to  the  ground  the  citizens  of  the  town 
petitioned  the  County  Court  to  form  a  new  and  independent  school 
district.  This  was  allowed  by  the  court  and  in  1883  an  Independent 
School  District  of  Springfield  and  North  Codorus  Townships  was 
formed  and  a  schoolhouse  was  built  on  Church  Street  in  Seven 
Valleys. 

The  deed  for  this  schoolhouse  is  recorded  in  York  County  deed 
book  13-T,  page  407,  #5495  and  was  granted  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Glad- 
felter,  widow  of  Philip  Gladfelter.  When  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys 
was  incorporated  into  a  borough  in  1892,  the  school  district  became 
the  Seven  Valley  School  District.  Ten  years  later,  a  room  was  added 
to  the  schoolhouse  which  then  made  it  a  two-room  school  and  it  was 
conducted  as  such  until  the  advent  of  consolidation. 
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The  men  who  originally  organized  the  school  system  and  petitioned 
the  Court  for  permission  to  do  so  were  the  following.  .  .  . 


D.  M.  Henry 
Nathan  Gladfelter 
Theo.  Gladfelter 
Henry  Bott 
Henry  Ferree 
H.  C.  Bott 
H.  C.  Kuntz 
W.  W.  Bott 
Jesse  Gladfelter 
Jacob  Bricker 


Mansfield  Behler 
August  Delle 
Jesse  Lay  den 
Conrad  Smith 
Allen  Gladfelter 
Henry  Smith 
Nathan  Behler 
B.  F.  Klinedinst 
John  Gladfelter 


Wm.  Wheeler 
H.  I.  Gladfelter 
J.  C.  Stover 
George  Caslow 

V.  K.  Kuntz 
George  Tipton 
John  Lau 

W.  F.  Decker 
J.  C.  Deveney 


This  is  the  first  known  picture  of  the  school  children  of  Seven 
Valleys.  The  schoolhouse  at  this  time  contained  only  one  room  and 
the  year  was  about  1890.  The  teacher  pictured  here  is  Curvin  Altland, 
who  studied  law  on  his  own  at  the  schoolhouse,  during  recess  and 
over  the  noon  hour.  He  was  also  prone  to  stay  in  the  schoolhouse  on 
into  the  night,  studying  his  law  books.  He  later  became  a  practicing 
attorney  at  the  York  County  Bar. 
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Only  a  few  of  the  students  can  be  identified.  The  girl  at  the  far  left, 
in  the  plaid  dress,  is  Hattie  Gladfelter.  The  boy  at  the  far  left,  in  the 
rear,  just  at  the  window  frame,  is  Lewis  Budesheim.  The  boy  standing 
against  the  rain  spouting  is  Wilfred  Gladfelter.  The  second  boy  sitting 
on  the  bench  at  left  is  Arthur  Henry.  The  fourth  boy  from  left,  sitting 
on  bench,  is  Colstin  Gladfelter  and  next  to  him  is  his  sister,  Neuvia. 

The  tall  boy,  rather  heavy-set,  in  the  last  row,  second  from  left,  is 
John  Bennett,  who  as  an  orphan  was  raised  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Tipton  and  later  became  Dr.  Bennett,  who  practiced  in  Jefferson.  The 
boy  standing  in  the  open  doorway  is  Nathan  C.  Gladfelter  (son  of 
Jesse)  and  the  second  boy  to  the  right  of  Nathan  C.  is  Chauncey 
Henry,  while  in  front  of  him,  in  a  plaid  dress,  is  his  sister  Minnie. 

Lucy  Gladfelter  is  the  girl,  seated  eighth  from  the  left  on  the  bench 
and  her  sister  Annie  is  the  girl  in  the  plaid  dress  and  white  apron, 
next  to  last,  in  the  second  row.  No  other  students  have  been  identified. 


This  photograph  was  taken  in  1894  and  none  of  the  students  are 
identified.  The  teacher  is  Harry  Shutt,  of  Hanover.  He  married  Miss 
Estella  Gladfelter,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jesse  Gladfelter.  At  the  time  of 
this  photo  Estella  was  living  in  the  house  shown  beside  the  school- 
house.  Harry  Shutt  played  baseball  on  the  1896  Seven  Valleys  Base¬ 
ball  Team.  Pictured  on  page  394  of  this  publication. 
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Year  1896— Harry  Shutt,  Teacher 


1st  row  seated,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Leroy  Deveney,  John  Gladfelter,  Luther  Geisel- 
man,  Norman  Geiselman,  John  Rudisill,  Herbert  Bupp  and  Levi  Rudisill. 
2nd  row  .  .  .  Ida  Warner,  Mable  Strickhauser,  Beulah  Fishel,  Estella  Shaffer, 
Minerva  Searle,  Mable  Gladfelter,  Minnie  Deveney,  Minnie  Gladfelter  and 
Katie  Warner.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Daisey  Rudisill,  Ida  Gladfelter,  Edward  Shive, 
Wilford  Gladfelter,  Harry  Steinman,  Rosey  Deveney,  Sadie  Searle,  Neuvia 
Gladfelter,  Mamie  Ferree  and  Bessie  Hammer.  4th  row  .  .  .  William  Glad¬ 
felter,  Victor  Gladfelter,  Camby  Deveney,  Harry  Fishel,  Edward  Miller,  Lucy 
Gladfelter,  Daisey  Bott,  Mamie  Fishel  and  Tillie  Gladfelter.  5th  row  .  .  . 
Colstin  Gladfelter,  Tollie  Fishel,  Willie  Fishel,  Claude  Fishel,  Mamie  Bupp, 
Lottie  Bott,  Ollie  Gladfelter  and  Harry  Shutt,  Teacher. 
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View  of  the  Seven  Valleys  Schoolhouse  on  Church  Street  around  1914.  Note 
that  the  only  cement  side  walks  in  town  at  that  time  was  the  one  in  front  of 
the  William  Bupp  home  upon  which  a  teacher  is  standing  and  the  one  in  front 

of  the  new  bank  building. 
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Year  1908— Bessie  Hammer,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Marie  Fishel,  Nora  Buchmyer,  Erney  Smith,  Lydia  Brill- 
hart,  Raymond  Ness,  Paul  Shepperd,  Claude  Roller,  Thomas  Bahn,  Gertrude 
Huett  and  Fannie  Jones.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Annie  Lau,  Muriel  Kessler,  Melvin 
Ness,  Harry  Groff,  Claudia  Raver,  George  Reiss,  Lester  Fishel,  Guy  Searle, 
Agnes  Strausbaugh,  Marie  Fishel  and  Elsie  Jones.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Jennie  Jones, 
Curvin  Huett,  Marion  Brillhart,  Spurgeon  Kopp,  Eli  Warner,  Earl  Warner, 
Irvin  Smith,  Miss  Hammer,  Velma  Gladfelter,  Eva  Ness,  Elda  Kohler  and 

Nora  Kohler. 
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Year  1909— Bessie  Hammer,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Duke  Spangler,  Earl  Warner,  Lester  Fishel,  Guy  Searle, 
Willard  Koller,  Richard  Lau,  Charles  Reiss,  Raymond  Ness  and  Claude  Roller. 
2nd  row  .  .  .  Mae  Shepperd,  Lillie  Jones,  Edna  Lau,  George  Reiss,  Harry 
Groff,  Ethel  Henry,  Mary  Jones,  Rhoda  Kessler,  Helen  Gladfelter  and  Emma 
Warner.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Lenora  Buchmyer,  Claudia  Raver,  Lydia  Brillhart, 
Agnes  Strausbaugh,  Anna  Lau,  Myrle  Kessler,  Marie  Fishel,  Nora  Koller  and 

Eli  Warner. 


Grammar  School— 1915— William  Fishel,  Teacher 


Top  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Paul  Davis,  Richard  Lau,  Guy  Searle,  Willard  Koller, 
Harold  Searle,  Paul  Shepperd  and  George  Reiss.  Middle  row  .  .  .  Emma 
Warner,  Dora  Reever,  Ann  Shaffer,  Ethel  Henry,  Mae  Shepperd,  Helen  Glad¬ 
felter,  Rhoda  Kessler  and  Andrew  Givens.  Bottom  row  .  .  .  Stewart  Shaffer, 
Harry  Groff,  Lester  Fishel  and  Charles  Reiss. 
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Year  1918— Erney  Fishel,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Kathryn  Gladfelter,  Estella  Gladfelter,  Ida  Strausbaugh, 
Claude  Krout,  Wilson  Hamme  and  Warren  Krout.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Florence 
Shaffer,  Esther  Ness,  Mr.  Fishel,  Florence  Delle,  Bertha  Grim  and  Rose 
Strausbaugh.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Russell  Bowman,  Arlington  Thoman,  Walter  B'ren- 
neman,  Paul  Fishel,  John  Shepperd,  James  Shepperd,  George  Strausbaugh, 
Paul  Shaffer  and  Ammon  Ness. 
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Year  1918— Miss  Lettie  Heindel,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Estella  Hoff,  Aves  Baublitz,  Elda  Miller,  Kathryn  Krebs, 
Annie  Grim,  Florence  Bowman,  Naomi  Kerchner  and  Evelyn  Kopp.  2nd 
row  .  .  .  Geneva  Bowman,  Albertus  Hoff,  Charles  Bricker,  Jr.,  Jack  Jones, 
George  Gladfelter,  Benjamin  Gladfelter  and  Lottie  Brenneman.  3rd  row  .  .  . 
Claude  Ness,  Leon  Shepperd,  Fred  Smith,  John  Budesheim,  Lester  Smith, 
Miss  Heindel,  Charles  Grim,  Nelson  Abel,  Henry  Delle  and  Russell  Abel. 


The  two  pictures  of  the  little  and  the  big  school  were  taken  on 
Armistice  Day,  1918,  when  news  of  the  big  event  hit  the  town.  Almost 
immediately,  Bud  Davis  pulled  up  to  the  schoolhouse  and  told  Miss 
Heindel  that  all  the  children  and  the  teachers  were  to  go  to  York  to 
witness  the  Celebration.  Everyone  that  could,  including  Miss  Heindel, 
piled  into  his  Ford  touring  car  with  a  broad  yellow  stripe  and  took 
off  for  York.  Other  cars  picked  up  all  the  other  school  children  as 
they  all  went  to  witness  this  historical  event. 
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Year  1920 — Primary  School,  Miss  Lettie  Heindel,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Raymond  Gladfelter,  Alvin  Hoff,  Kenneth  Geiselman, 

- ,  Russell  Sipe,  Charles  Snyder,  James  Smith,  Clifton  Sipe, 

Raymond  Kopp,  John  Kerchner  and  Milner  Dise.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Lurene  Henry, 
Estella  Hoff,  Emma  Hoff,  Kathryn  Krebs,  Pauline  Smith,  Edna  Baublitz, 

Loretta  Lehman,  Mary  Krebs,  Dorothy  Stauffer  and - 3rd 

row  .  .  .  Henry  Delle,  John  Lambert,  Nelson  Abel,  Peter  DeLange,  Margaret 
Delle,  Jean  Goodling,  Emma  Kopp,  Allean  Shepperd,  Margaret  Reiss,  Marg- 
arette  Miller  and  Evelyn  Kopp,  4th  row  .  .  .  Claude  Warner,  Elwood  Kopp, 
John  Kopp,  Albertus  Hoff,  Elda  Miller,  Naomi  Kerchner,  Florence  Bowman, 
Aves  Baublitz,  Alice  Krout  and  Miss  Henry. 
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Year  1921— Grammar  School,  Erney  Fishel,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Sevilla  Hoff,  Bertha  Grim,  Elda  Miller,  Charlotte  Falken- 
stein,*  Ida  Strausbaugh,  Lottie  Brenneman,  Kathryn  Gladfelter,  Justa  Warner, 
Geneva  Bowman  and  Buelah  Geiselman.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Fred  Smith,  Leon 
Shepperd,  Wilson  Hamme,  Paul  Shaffer,  Claude  Krout,  Clarke  Deveney,  War¬ 
ren  Krout,  Russell  Abel,  Lester  Smith  and  Bessie  Jones.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Arthur 
Hoff,  Walter  Brenneman,  George  Strausbaugh,  John  Shepperd  and  Erney 

Fishel. 


All  school  board  records  have  been  lost,  up  until  the  year  1923,  so 
it  is  impossible  to  record  any  actions  of  the  board  up  until  that  time. 
However,  in  1923,  Granville  Menges  and  Lettie  Heindel  (now  Mrs. 
Paul  Henry),  were  elected  teachers  in  the  two-room  school  building. 
Mr.  Menges  was  assigned  to  the  “Big  School,”  which  housed  grades 
5-8  and  Lettie  Heindel  was  assigned  grades  1-4  in  the  “Little  School.” 
They  were  often  referred  to  as  the  Front  and  the  Back  School,  as 
well. 


*  Charlotte  Falkenstein  married  Seneca  Gallager  the  great,  great  grandson  of 
A.  G.  Deininger,  pastor  of  Ziegler’s  Church  and  great  grandson  of  C.  J.  Deininger, 
organizer  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  in  1868. 
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Year  1922 — Both  schools,  Erney  Fishel  and 
Miss  Lettie  Heindel,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Russell  Sipe,  Lester  Hamme,  Raymond  Gladfelter  and 
Nelson  Abel.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Emanuel  Kopp,  Clifton  Sipe,  Charles  Snyder, 
Milner  Dise,  Albertus  Hoff,  Luther  Gladfelter,  Lavern  Brenneman,  Clair  Stine, 
Armand  Gladfelter,  Raymond  Kopp  and  Kenneth  Geiselman.  3rd  row  .  .  . 
Russell  Abel,  George  Gladfelter,  Lester  Smith,  Paul  Shaffer,  Claude  Krout, 
Wilson  Hamme,  Fred  Smith,  Warren  Krout,  Clarke  Deveney,  Henry  Delle, 

John  Kopp  and - 4th  row  .  .  .  James  Smith,  Emma  Kopp, 

Margarette  Miller,  George  Thoman,  Jean  Goodling,  Dorothy  Brillhart,  Eva 
Hawkins,  Lucille  Ferree,  Margaret  Delle,  Pauline  Smith,  Mary  Krebs,  Margaret 
Reiss,  Evelyn  Kopp  and  Preston  Hawkins.  5th  row  .  .  .  Geneva  Bowman, 
Aves  Baublitz,  Beulah  Geiselman,  Ida  Strausbaugh,  Bessie  Jones,  Lottie  Bren¬ 
neman,  Estella  Hoff,  Naomi  Kerchner  and  Miss  Heindel.  6th  row  .  .  .  Dr. 
G.  M.  Fickes,  Mr.  Fishel,  Florence  Bowman,  Edna  Baublitz,  Jesta  Warner, 
Alice  Krout,  Kathryn  Krebs,  Louise  Hoff,  Allean  Shepperd,  Lurene  Henry, 
Florence  Stine,  Emma  Hoff  and  Bernard  Geiselman. 


The  day  this  picture  was  taken  Dr.  G.  M.  Fickes  was  in  the  school 
to  examine  the  throats  of  the  entire  student  body.  He  also  examined 
all  the  students  for  vaccination  scars  for  smallpox.  For  the  throat 
examinations  he  used  individual  wooden  tongue  depressors,  which 
impressed  the  children  because  when  the  doctor  came  to  call  at  the 
various  homes  for  throat  examinations  he  always  used  a  teaspoon  from 
the  knife-and-fork  drawer  to  depress  the  tongue.  Dr.  Fickes  always 
smelled  like  medicine  and  this  was  a  comforting  odor,  depending 
upon  one's  attitude  of  course. 
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Year  1923— Grammar  School,  Granville  Menges,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Russell  Sipe,  Nelson  Abel,  George  Gladfelter,  Daniel 
Grim  and  Warren  Krout.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Albertus  Hoff,  Clarke  Deveney,  Henry 
Delle  and  Kenneth  Geiselman.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Florence  Bowman,  Estella  Hoff, 
Lottie  Brenneman,  Aves  Baublitz,  Emma  Kopp,  Sevilla  Hoff,  Lloyd  Gladfelter, 
Naomi  Kerchner,  Florence  Stine,  Evelyn  Kopp  and  Emma  Hoff.  4th  row  .  .  . 
Mr.  Menges,  Mary  Grim,  Edna  Baublitz,  Jesta  Warner,  Alice  Krout,  Allean 
Shepperd,  Kathryn  Krebs  and  Mary  Krebs. 


In  1923  the  salaries  were:  for  Mr.  Menges,  $112.50  per  month;  and 
for  Miss  Heindel,  $105.00  per  month.  In  May  of  1924,  the  board  re¬ 
ported  these  3  students  as  having  passed  the  8th  grade  examinations: 
Jesta  Warner,  Lottie  Brenneman  and  Clarke  Deveney.  On  November 
10,  1924,  the  board  executed  tuition  agreements  with  the  York  City 
School  District  for  the  following  young  people,  who  were  attending 
William  Penn  Senior  High  School  in  York:  Wilson  Hamme,  Clarke 
Deveney,  Walter  Brenneman,  Lottie  Brenneman,  Geneva  Bowman 
and  Charles  Bricker,  Jr. 
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1926— Grammar  School,  Elizabeth  Downes,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Clifton  Sipe,  Armand  Gladfelter,  Preston  Hawkins,  Fran¬ 
cis  Miller,  William  Sipe  and  Lavern  Brenneman.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Clair  Stine, 
George  Thoman,  Charles  Snyder,  James  Smith,  “Hops”  Klinedinst,  Bernard 
Geiselman,  George  Gladfelter  and  Luther  Gladfelter.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Lamar 
Gladfelter,  Mrs.  Downes,  Lurene  Henry,  Beatrice  Rohrbaugh,  Margarette 
Miller,  Florence  Stine,  Emma  Hoff,  Edna  Baublitz,  Nelson  Abel  and  Russell 
Zeigler.  4th  row  .  .  .  Anna  Krebs,  Ruth  Sheffer,  Ruth  Brenneman,  Lucille 
Ferree,  Jean  Goodling,  Dorothy  Brillhart,  Loretta  Fishel  and  Raymond 

Gladfelter. 
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1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Jesse  Miller,  Fairie  Gladfelter,  Loretta  Fishel,  Helen 
Gladfelter  and  Mr.  Davis.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Gertrude  Buchmyer,  Eva  Hawkins, 
Dolores  Groff,  Lucille  Ferree,  Dorothy  Henry,  Kathryn  Miller,  Florence  Stine, 
William  Sipe  and  Luther  Gladfelter.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Ruth  Brenneman,  Anna 
Krebs,  Raymond  Gladfelter,  Wilson  Gladfelter,  May  Baker,  Odessa  Deveney, 
Clair  Stine,  Lamar  Gladfelter  and  Rheda  Kopp.  4th  row  .  .  .  John  Kerchner, 
Bernard  Geiselman,  Charles  Stough  and  Charles  Gladfelter. 


Russell  Bowman  was  elected  a  teacher  of  the  Grammar  School  on 
May  11,  1925,  to  replace  Granville  Menges,  who  had  resigned.  On 
January  11,  1925,  Elizabeth  Downs  was  elected  to  replace  Lettie 
Heindel  who  had  also  resigned.  On  May  6,  1927,  Paul  Davis  was 
elected  the  Grammar  School  Teacher  and  Miss  Geneva  Zeigler,  of 
North  York,  was  elected  the  Primary  Teacher.  On  May  14,  1928,  Miss 
Beatrice  Blouse,  of  Wrightsville,  was  elected  teacher  of  the  primary 
grades. 

Miss  Mildred  Knipple  of  Hanover  was  elected  the  primary  grade 
teacher  to  replace  Miss  Blouse  who  had  resigned  and  Miss  Aves  Baub- 
litz  of  Seven  Valleys  was  elected  to  replace  Miss  Knipple. 
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Year  1930— Grammar  School,  Paul  Davis,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Valeria  Strayer,  Paul  Schrum,  Dorcas  Gladfelter,  Helen 
Runkle,  Esther  Albright,  Ruth  Taylor  and  Charles  Waltemyer.  2nd  row  .  .  . 
Eugene  Rohrbaugh,  Richard  Behler,  Catherine  Triplett,  Paul  Davis,  teacher, 
Faye  Gladfelter,  Donald  Waltemyer,  Philip  Bowman  and  Elwood  Taylor. 
3rd  row  .  .  .  Clair  Gladfelter,  William  Behler,  Ruth  Krout,  Mary  Ervin, 
Harry  Albers,  Helen  Runkle,  Madelyn  Emig  and  Gerald  Krout,  4th  row  .  .  . 
Alfred  Fish  el,  Richard  Ervin,  Ray  Gladfelter,  Admiral  Ervin,  Luther  Geisel- 
man,  Jr.,  Curvin  Smith,  Harry  Gladfelter  and  Juene  Flickinger. 
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Year  1931— Primary  School,  Aves  Baublitz,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  . - ,  Harvey  Yarnell,  Edward  Taylor  and 

Rodger  Smith.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Lavern  Gladfelter,  William  Smith,  Fred  Ebaugh, 
Richard  Behler,  Dennis  Heathcoat,  Alfred  Fishel,  Eugene  Rowe  and  Harry 

Smith.  3rd  row  .  .  . - ,  Jackie  Markle, - ,  Ar- 

leane  Kessler,  Marie  Smith, - ,  Dorcas  Gladfelter,  Artus  Fishel, 

Dean  Henry  and  Ray  Newcomer.  4th  row  .  .  .  Miss  Baublitz,  Betty  Smith, 

Dorothy  Rowe,  Purdon  Smith, - , - ,  Doris 

Rowe,  Fannie  Yarnell  and  Faye  Krout. 


The  Secretaries  for  many  years  were:  Milliam  Snyder,  Lenore  Lau, 
Beulah  Geiselman  Lau  and  Auburn  Thompson. 

The  Presidents  were:  S.  Russell  Deveney,  Edward  Groff,  William 
Behler,  Jesse  Deveney,  James  Shepperd,  Paul  Henry  and  Chester  Abel. 

The  Vice  Presidents  were:  Rev.  Silas  Culler,  Lester  Fishel,  Jesse 
Deveney,  Earl  Warner,  Spencer  Henry,  Paul  Henry,  Spurgeon  Lau, 
Austin  Strausbaugh,  Chester  Abel,  Herbert  Hershey  and  Pauline 
Skelly. 

The  Treasurers  were:  Chauncey  Henry,  Edward  Groff,  James  Shep¬ 
perd  and  Paul  Henry.  The  Truant  Officers  were:  Walter  A.  Fishel 
and  Harry  Hoover. 
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Year  1931— Grammar  School,  Paul  Davis,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  William  Behler,  William  Hinton,  Donnie  Hinton  and 
Ray  Gladfelter.  2nd  row  .  .  .  Eugene  Rohrbaugh,  Harry  Gladfelter,  John 
Kerchner,  Luther  Geiselman,  Wilson  Gladfelter  and  Elwood  Taylor.  3rd 
row  .  .  .  Curvin  Smith,  Helen  Gladfelter,  Audrey  Goodling,  Marea  Gladfelter, 
Mary  Forhman,  Valerie  Strayer,  Helen  Runkle  and  Clair  Gladfelter.  4th 
row  .  .  .  Mr.  Davis,  Gerald  Krout,  Harry  Albers,  Ruth  Krout,  Faye  Gladfelter, 
Madelyn  Emig,  Arlean  Kessler,  Ruth  Taylor,  Philip  Bowman  and  Charles 

Kessler. 


On  May  8,  1933,  Cyrus  Gladfelter,  secretary  of  the  board,  was  re¬ 
quested  to  write  Dr.  Rule,  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  regarding 
the  extremely  critical  condition  of  the  Seven  Valleys  School  Board.  In 
another  move  the  board  headed  by  Rev.  Silas  Culler  voted  to  refuse 
to  finance  the  program  as  suggested  by  Professor  Wilson,  County 
School  Superintendent. 
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1938  Grammar  School,  Paul  Davis,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  . - ,  Mary  Ellen  Budesheim,  Lynn  Henry, 

George  Albright,  Helen  Triplett,  Betty  Smith  and  Beulah  Lau.  2nd  row  .  .  . 
Faye  Krout,  Paula  LaMaster,  Geraldine  Hawkins,  Annie  Fishel,  Fannie  Yarnell, 
Edna  Taylor  and  Dorothy  Kerchner.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Anna  Mae  Heindel, 
Carolyn  Fishel,  Kathryn  Behler,  Nancy  Stambaugh,  Dolores  Kopp,  Shirley 
Keller  and  Pearl  Hawkins.  4th  row  .  .  .  Patsy  Fishel,  Jay  Rohrbaugh,  Robert 
Rohrbaugh,  Ralph  Fishel,  Harvey  Yarnell,  Richard  Smith  and  Donald  La- 
Master.  5th  row  .  .  .  William  Furhman,  Charles  Behler,  Howard  Fishel, 
Edward  Bowers  and  Paul  Albright. 
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Year  1939— Grammar  School,  Paul  Davis,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  John  Yarnell,  Orvis  Toomey,  David  Runkle,  Robert 
Yarn  ell,  Wayne  Kessler,  Warren  Stough  and  Donald  LaMaster.  2nd  row  .  .  . 
Shirley  Keller,  Marian  Behler,  Alverta  Foreman,  Mark  Fishel,  Gloria  Bowers, 
Lowell  Henry,  Doris  Albright,  Phyliss  Smith,  Gladys  Kopp,  Ardel  Fishel, 
Thelma  Kessler,  Clair  Henry,  Pearl  Hawkins,  Fannie  Yarnell*  and  Nancy 
Stambaugh.  3rd  row  .  .  .  Charles  Behler,  Carolyn  Fishel,  Dorothy  Kreeger, 
Estella  Shearer,  Paul  Albright,  Edward  Bowers,  Howard  Fishel,  Charles  Furh- 
man,  Richard  Smith  and  Mr.  Davis.  4th  row  .  .  .  Lynn  Henry,  Anna  Mae 
Heindel,  Mildred  Shearer,  Patsy  Fishel,  Dolores  Kopp,  Dorothy  Gladfelter  and 

Lavern  Kessler. 

*  Fannie  Yamell  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident  in  1940. 


■ 
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Year  1941— Primary  School,  Lettie  Heindel  Henry,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R:  Henry  Kroh,  Ned  Kopp,  Bradley  Kopp,  Robert  Lau,*  Mel¬ 
vin  Winter,  James  Shepperd  and  Shirley  Kreeger.  2nd  row:  Anita  Hamme, 
Henry  Albright,  William  Runkle,  Millard  Kroh,  Charles  Fishel,  Chas.  Kessler, 
Thomas  Stambaugh, - ,  Lamar  Smith  and  Lynn  Davis  (stand¬ 

ing).  3rd  row:  Charles  Geiselman,  Reba  Crone,  Mary  Lou  Stambaugh,  Edward 
Taylor,  Abe  Waltemyer,  Shirley  Klinedinst,  Norma  Jean  Gladfelter,  Kathryn 
Behler,  Trevadell  Crone,  Sandra  Shaffer  and  Joan  Fishel.  4th  row:  Elaine 

Kreeger,  Florence  Yarnell,  Dolores  Kreeger, - ,  Janelle  Fishel, 

Anna  Cicero,  Isabell  Fishel,  Mabel  Albright  and  Eleanor  Albright. 

*  Robert  (Bobby)  Lau  was  killed  in  a  tragic  automobile  accident  on  May  1,  1952, 
while  returning  from  a  baseball  game  in  Dallastown,  where  he  was  playing  as  a 
member  of  the  Glen  Rock  High  School  team. 
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Year  1946 — Primary  School,  Lettie  Heindel  Henry,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R:  Lynn  Krebs,  Lowell  Lucabaugh,  John  Kopp,  Jr.,  Linden  Noth- 

stein  and - — - — - — ..  2nd  row:  Barry  Skelly,  Lillie  Edsall,  Portia  Crone, 

Jane  Shepperd,  Barbara  Leader,  Barry  Fishel,  John  Sharp,  Mary  Lou  Rosenz- 

weig, - , - ,  Gail  Krout,  Nancy  Stine,  Philip  Krout,  William  Bruaw 

and  Roxanne  Sipe.  3rd  row:  Richard  Spiese,  Donald  Kinard,  Bernard  Leader, 
Purdon  Smith,  Gwen  Kerchner,  Sandra  Spiese,  Joan  Skelly,  Dale  Ehrhart, 
John  Skelly,  Claude  Markle  and  Ray  Krout.  4th  row:  Charles  Fishel,  Lucille 
Lucabaugh,  James  Smith,  Shirley  Kreeger,  Wayne  Rosenzweig,  James  Shepperd 
‘  and  Lynn  Davis. 


Year  1946 — Grammar  School,  Paul  Davis,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R:  Sandra  Shaffer,  Robert  Lau,  Shirley  Klinedinst,  Eleanor  Al¬ 
bright,  Millard  Kroh  and  Lorraine  Kopp.  2nd  row:  Charles  Fishel,  Norma  Jean 
Kessler,  Anna  Cicero,  Charles  Geiselman,  Paul  Davis,  Teacher,  Mary  Lou  Stam- 
baugh,  Reba  Crone  and  Henry  Kroh.  3rd  row:  Norma  Jean  Erhart,  Shirley 
Henry,  William  Runkle,  Anna  Mary  Stine,  Thomas  Stambaugh,  Loretta  Kopp, 
Floyd  Winter  and  Pearl  Albright.  4th  row:  Robert  Henry,  Ned  Kopp,  Treva- 
dell  Crone,  Martilla  Delp,  Donald  Kauffman,  Joan  Fishel,  Lamar  Smith  and 
Ray  Kinard.  5th  row:  Kathryn  Behler,  Dolores  Kreeger,  Audrey  Klinedinst, 
Elaine  Kreeger,  Ronald  Kinard  and  Arthur  Kinard. 


Mark  Furhman,  of  Jefferson,  was  teacher  in  the  Grammar  School 
during  the  years  1947-48.  On  September  1,  1948,  Miss  Dorothy 
Snyder  was  appointed  school  nurse. 
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1949— Primary  School,  Lettie  Heindel  Henry,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R:  Timothy  Lau,  Paul  Meckley,  Terry  Roller,  Merle  Renoll, 
Lanny  Rohrbaugh,  Glenn  Smith,  Garland  Forbes  and  Barry  Lucabaugh.  2nd 

row: - ,  James  Hersh,  Ruth  Ann  Shaffer,  Connie  Strausbaugh, 

Mary  Sharp,  Algerd  Shaffer, - ,  Fay  Rohrbaugh,  Mary  Jane 

Thompson  and  Martha  Klinedinst.  3rd  row:  Wayne  Kinard,  Darlene  Hoff, 
Lillie  Edsall,  Lester  Sharp,  Donald  Shaffer,  Ted  Lau,  Richard  Bricker, 
Fred  Klinedinst  and  Mrs.  Henry. 


On  June  28,  1951,  the  last  meeting  of  the  Seven  Valleys  District 
School  Board  was  held,  as  it  became  a  part  of  the  Spring  Grove  Area 
School  District. 

The  charter  members  of  the  original  jointure  were:  President,  Wil¬ 
liam  Behler;  First  Vice  President,  James  Shepperd;  Vice  President, 
Auburn  Thompson;  Secretary,  Mrs.  John  Skelly  and  Treasurer,  Ed¬ 
ward  Groff. 

On  September  2,  1952,  the  local  school  board  received  $2,105.22 
from  the  sale  of  the  local  school  building,  after  all  expenses  of  the 
sale  were  paid.  The  local  teachers,  Mrs.  Paul  Henry  and  Mr.  Paul 
Davis,  were  given  the  Teacher's  Chairs  for  their  many  years  of  service 
to  the  Seven  Valleys  School  District. 
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1950— Primary  School,  Lettie  Heindel  Henry,  Teacher 


1st  row,  L  to  R:  John  Swartzbaugh,  Bonnie  Holtzapple,  Brenda  Rohrbaugh, 
Sally  Shepperd,  William  Hoff,  Thomas  Holtzapple,  Terry  Yost,  Gordon  Warner, 
Mahlon  Martin,  Peter  Lau,  Claire  Mummert,  Norma  Emig  and  Faye  Holtz¬ 
apple.  2nd  row: - ,  Thomas  Gladfelter,  Ronald  Stough,  Fred 

Klinedinst,  Garland  Forbes,  Algerd  Shaffer,  Terry  Roller,  Martha  Klinedinst, 
Mary  Helen  Godo,  Mary  Jane  Thompson,  Ruth  Anna  Shaffer,  Robert  Rohr¬ 
baugh  and  Brenda  Gillespie.  3rd  row:  Mary  Sharp,  Darlene  Hoff,  Paul  Meckley, 
Wayne  Kinard,  James  Beck,  Timothy  Lau,  James  Ealy,  Glenn  Smith  and 
William  Matthews  and  Mrs.  Henry. 


The  first  officers  of  the  Spring  Grove  Area  Joint  Board  were:  Pres¬ 
ident,  Rev.  A.  Shanabrook;  Vice  President,  Auburn  Thompson,  and 
Secretary,  Richard  Gentzler.  Auburn  Thompson  became  the  president 
of  the  joint  board  in  1951  and  served  in  that  capacity  through  1961. 
He  then  became  Chairman  of  the  Seven  Valleys-Spring  Grove  School 
Building  Authority  and  served  until  January  1976.  He  also  served  a 
four-year  term  on  the  York  County  School  Board  as  well  as  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Vo-Tech  School  Building  Authority,  also  serving  as 
Chairman  of  that  body  during  1974-75.  He  was  a  prime  mover  in  the 
campaign  to  establish  a  Vo-Tech  High  School  for  the  School  Districts 
of  York  County. 
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In  1962,  the  Spring  Grove  Joint  School  System  built  an  Elementary 
Center  in  Seven  Valleys  at  a  cost  of  $428,000.00.  The  school  directors 
follows  .  .  . 

Auburn  Thompson,  President 
Charles  Myers,  Vice  President 
Richard  Gentzler,  Secretary 
Lavere  Klinedinst,  Treasurer 


Chester  Abel 
Martin  Albright 
Edw.  Besser 
Roman  Bowersox 
Orvill  Crist 
James  Ealey,  Sr. 
John  Graybill 
Charles  Hash 
Rev.  Geo.  Heisey 
Paul  Henry 


Herbert  Hershey 
Jesse  Hildebrand 
Clarence  Hilker 
Clyde  Krebs 
Carroll  Leppo 
Geo.  Luckenbaugh 
Paul  Mathias 
George  Meckley 
Burnell  Moul 
Winfield  Mummert 


Earl  Resh 
George  Ruth 
Donald  Senft 
Elizabeth  Shue 
Lloyd  Snyder 
Robert  Spangler 
Amos  Strawsbaugh 
Donald  Swope 
Franklin  Thoman 


The  School  Building  Authority  of  Seven  Valleys-Spring  Grove: 

James  Hawkins,  Chairman  Auburn  Thompson,  Vice  Chairman 

Donald  Senft,  Secretary  Adam  Swartz,  Treasurer 


SEVEN  VALLEYS  ELEMENTARY  CENTER,  BUILT  1962 


WINTER  1978 
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School  Teachers  in 
Grammar  School 


Curvin  Altland  .  1885 

Harry  Shutt  .  1892 

Fred  Sauble  .  1900 

Charles  Oliver .  1908 

William  Fishel .  1914 

Erney  Fishel  .  1918 

Granville  Menges .  1923 

Russell  Bowman .  1924 

Elizabeth  Downes  .  1925 

Paul  Davis  .  1927 

Mark  Furhman  .  1947 


Schoolhouse  sold  in  1951 


School  student’s  evening 


activities  in 

1910 

Feb. 

1 

Study 

home  work. 

Feb. 

2 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

3 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

6 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

7 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

8 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

9 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

10 

Singing-school. 

Feb. 

13 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

14 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

15 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

16 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

17 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

20 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

21 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

22 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

23 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

24 

Spelling  Bee. 

Feb. 

27 

Study 

home 

work. 

Feb. 

28 

Study 

home 

work. 

School  Teachers  in 
Primary  School 


Clayton  Deveney  .  1893 

Bessie  Hammer  .  1904 

Erney  Fishel  .  1914 

Lettie  Heindel  .  1918 

Elizabeth  Downes  .  1924 

Miss  Lindemouth .  1925 

Geneva  Zeigler  .  1927 

Beatrice  Blouse  .  1928 

Mildred  Knipple  .  1930 

Aves  Baublitz .  1931 

Lettie  Heindel  Henry  .  1941 


Schoolhouse  sold  1951 


School  student’s  evening 
activities  in  1978 

Feb.  1  Swimming  meet. 

Feb.  2  Public  swim. 

Feb.  3  Family  swim. 

Feb.  5  Skating  party  at  Delco. 
Feb.  6  Girl's  Basketball. 

Feb.  7  Study  home  work. 

Feb.  8  Wrestling  meet. 

Feb.  9  Boy's  Basketball. 

Feb.  10  Wrestling. 

Feb.  13  Family  swim. 

Feb.  14  Wrestling  meet. 

Feb.  15  Boy's  Basketball. 

Feb.  16  Public  swim. 

Feb.  17  Family  swim. 

Feb.  19  Public  Teen  swim. 

Feb.  20  PTA  meeting. 

Feb.  21  Study  home  work. 

Feb.  22  State  Police  Safety  Film. 
Feb.  23  Study  home  work. 

Feb.  26  PTO  Family  swim. 

Feb.  27  Study  home  work. 

Feb.  28  Folk  music  night. 
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HISTORY  OF  TRINITY  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 


Trinity  Lutheran  Church  congregation  was  organized  by  Rev.  C.  J. 
Deininger  on  March  29,  1868.  On  July  4,  1868  Henry  Bott  and  wife 
deeded  to  George  Shive  and  Henry  Fishel,  trustees  for  the  above- 
named  congregation,  a  lot  of  ground  with  a  church  thereon  erected, 
for  the  consideration  of  $1,800.00.  After  using  this  as  a  place  of  wor¬ 
ship  for  three  years,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  new  church  in  another 
section  of  town.  Subsequently,  on  June  3,  1871,  the  plot  of  ground 
upon  which  the  present  church  stands  was  also  purchased  from  Henry 
Bott,  and  plans  were  formulated  for  the  erection  of  a  frame  structure. 
The  building  committee  was  composed  of  W.  W.  Bott,  Lewis  Eppley, 
Henry  Tschopp,  and  Alexander  Klinedinst.  At  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  on  July  23,  1871,  the  following  ministers  participated  in 
the  service:  Rev.  J.  A.  Brown,  DD,  Rev.  J.  C.  Roller  and  Rev.  Andrew 
Burg.  The  church  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  $2,703.00,  and  was 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  God  in  October  1871.  The  sermons  on 
that  day  were  preached  by  Rev.  Deininger  and  Rev.  A.  H.  Lochman, 
DD,  of  York.  The  charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  November  21, 
1872,  and  was  signed  by  William  Diehl,  Nathan  Gladfelter,  W.  W. 
Bott,  M.  L.  Bott,  MD,  George  Caslow,  Henry  Tschopp,  Lewis 
Eppley  and  Henry  Bott.  Rev.  Deininger  served  the  congregation  as 
pastor  until  September  16, 1874. 

During  the  fall  of  1874,  FriedensaaFs  was  added  to  Trinity,  thus 
constituting  the  Seven  Valleys  Charge.*  This  adjustment  was  made 
with  the  understanding  that  FriedensaaFs  was  to  have  Divine  services 
three  out  of  four  Sundays,  half  English  and  half  German,  and  Trinity 

*  Ziegler’s  Church  was  added  to  the  Seven  Valleys  Parish  in  1894. 
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was  to  have  services  every  Sunday.  The  membership  at  Trinity  at  this 
time  was  40  members. 

From  this  period  the  pastors  of  Trinity  were  the  same  as  those 
who  served  Friedensaars.  A  list  of  pastors,  to  present  time  follows.  .  . 


Rev.  C.  J.  Deininger  1868 

Rev.  Daniel  Stock  1*874 

Rev.  Levi  Williams  1875 

Rev.  Chas.  Eyster  1884 

Rev.  Henry  Clymer  1885 

Rev.  Edwin  Lenhart  1891 

Rev.  Benj.  Kautz  1898 

Rev.  W.  M.  Spangler  1907 

Rev.  Adam  Grossman  1911 

Rev.  John  Erler,  PhD.  1912 

Rev.  Wilbur  Allison  supply 

Rev.  John  Hummer  1914 

Rev.  A.  M.  Hollinger  1917 

Rev.  Silas  Culler  1918 

Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh  1940 

Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh  supply 

Rev.  James  Mummert  1965 

Rev.  Ronald  Garrett  1968 

Rev.  Paul  Hampshire  1971 

Rev.  Chester  Simonton  supply 

Rev.  R.  C.  Shindler  supply 

Rev.  Russell  Shilling  supply 

Rev.  Chas.  Oldland  III  1976 


On  Sunday,  July  23,  1871,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone,  there 
was  deposited  in  it  the  following:  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible,  Luther's 
Small  Catechism,  book  of  membership,  Lutheran  Observer,  American 
Lutheran  Mie  Democrat  and  a  brief  history  of  the  church.  The  cost 
of  the  church  was  $2,702.34,  of  which  amount  $1,126.00  was  sub¬ 
scribed  and  the  balance  of  $1,576.34  was  a  mortgage  held  by  Mrs. 
Catherine  Gladfelter.  On  January  1,  1884,  the  church  council  reached 
an  agreement  with  Mrs.  Gladfelter  that  she  would  satisfy  the  mortgage 
for  $1,000.00.  This  amount  was  raised  by  donations  from:  W.  Bott, 
Allen  Gladfelter,  Nathan  Gladfelter,  H.  Bott,  George  Caslow,  George 
Fishel,  V.  K.  Kuntz,  D.  M.  Young,  D.  M.  Henry,  George  Sheffer, 
Sam  Overmiller,  Lilly  Henry,  Frank  Guise,  C.  R.  Henry,  Matilda 
Alboss,  George  Kuntz,  Nerias  Henry,  Jesse  Gladfelter,  H.  C.  Kuntz, 
William  Smith  Company  and  John  Patton  Company. 
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A  Women's  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  was  organized 
in  December  1885,  with  an  earnest  band  of  nine  consecrated  women. 
Mrs.  Jesse  Gladfelter  was  the  president.  It  has  made  substantial 
growth  in  membership  and  benevolent  offerings. 

Prior  to  Rev.  Clymer’s  ministry,  the  pastors  resided  in  York  and 
in  rented  homes  in  Seven  Valleys.  On  April  26,  1886,  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  erection  of  a  parsonage.  Nathan  Gladfelter,  Dr. 
Allen  Gladfelter  and  Rev.  H.  T.  Clymer  were  appointed  to  select 
suitable  sites  and  to  secure  a  house  plan.  This  committee  proposed 
the  lot  next  to  the  church,  which  the  congregation  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased,  on  July  22,  1886,  from  W.  W.  Bott.  Upon  this,  a  two  and 
a  half  story  dwelling  was  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Nathan 
Gladfelter,  George  Caslow,  and  the  Rev.  Clymer,  as  a  building  com¬ 
mittee.  The  parsonage  was  completed  January  1,  1887,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,234.00,  including  the  lot. 


Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  erected  in  1871  at  a  cost  of  $2,703.00.  The  structure 

is  still  in  use  today. 
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On  May  11,  1887,  by-laws  were  adopted  to  govern  Mt.  Prospect 
Cemetery,  which  is  the  property  of  Trinity  Church. 

In  the  fall  of  1895,  during  Rev.  Lenhart's  pastorate,  the  church 
was  remodeled  and  enlarged  to  its  present  dimensions,  at  an  approxi¬ 
mate  cost  of  $900.00,  under  the  supervision  of  H.  C.  Kuntz  and 
George  Caslow. 

A  fine-toned  organ  was  presented  to  the  congregation  in  1897,  by 
J.  C.  D.  Young,  a  member  of  the  congregation,  At  various  times, 
individuals,  Sunday  School  classes  and  organizations  have  been  the 
donors  of  additional  gifts,  including  Pulpit  Bibles,  Altar  and  Pulpit 
Coverings,  Common  Service  Hymnals,  hymn-board,  organ  for  primary 
room,  piano,  baptismal  font  and  other  useful  articles. 

In  1898,  when  Rev.  Kautz  assumed  charge,  the  rear  of  the  parsonage 
was  raised  to  two  stories,  thus  making  a  comfortable  dwelling.  A 
committee  composed  of  George  Caslow,  H.  C.  Kuntz  and  D.  M. 
Henry,  had  charge  of  this  improvement.  The  interior  of  the  church 
was  repainted  and  new  pulpit  furniture  was  donated  by  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society. 

The  church  was  again  renovated  and  beautified  in  the  summer  of 
1911,  under  Rev.  Grossman's  administration.  The  interior  was  re¬ 
papered,  repainted,  recarpeted,  pews  revarnished,  new  lighting  and 
heating  plant  installed  and  new  art-glass  windows  were  installed, 
many  of  them  as  memorials.  These  improvements,  which  cost 
$1,000.00,  were  under  the  supervision  of  a  special  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Nathan  Gladfelter,  H.  C.  Kuntz  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Henry, 
in  conjunction  with  the  pastor  and  members  of  the  council,  composed 
of  }.  H.  Huett,  William  Bupp,  Chauncey  Henry  and  Charles  Kline- 
dinst.  On  October  1  to  3,  1911,  special  services  were  held  to  celebrate 
the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  present  church  build¬ 
ing,  the  silver  Jubilee  of  the  Women's  Missionary  Society,  and  the 
rededication  of  the  church.  The  sermons  on  these  occasions  were 
delivered  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Webber,  Rev.  Adam  Stump,  Rev.  Edwin 
Lenhart,  Rev.  David  Martin  and  Rev.  A.  J.  Grossman. 

Rev.  Grossman's  ministry  of  this  charge  was  sadly  terminated  by 
an  accident,  which  proved  fatal. 

In  the  summer  of  1912,  cement  walks  were  laid  in  front  of  and  at 
the  side  of  the  church,  thus  commanding  a  splendid  approach.  The 
duplex  envelopes  were  introduced  in  1915,  by  Rev.  Hummer. 
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During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1917,  shortly  before  the  close  of 
Rev.  Hollinger's  pastorate,  the  parsonage  was  remodeled  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $900.00.  A  large  porch  was  added,  a  furnace 
was  installed,  and  a  portion  of  the  roof  recovered  with  slate.  The 
Common  Service  Book  was  adopted  in  1919. 

During  the  First  World  War,  the  following  members  of  Trinity 
entered  the  country's  service:  Auburn  Gladfelter,  Austin  Fishel, 
Leonard  Emig,  Paul  Emig,  Lawrence  Budesheim,  Raymond  Glad¬ 
felter,  John  Gladfelter,  Walter  Fishel  and  Maurice  Shive. 

In  1924,  the  organizations  of  the  church  consisted  of:  Sunday 
School,  Chauncey  Henry,  Superintendent;  Women's  Missionary 
Society,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Henry,  President;  Light  Brigade,  Miss  Anna  Fishel, 
Superintendent;  Senior  Luther  League,  Mrs.  Auburn  Gladfelter, 
President;  Junior  Luther  League,  Russell  Bowman,  Superintendent. 

Since  1922,  a  parish  paper,  under  the  title:  “The  Parish  Messenger," 
has  been  published  monthly  by  the  pastor  and  is  financed  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  members.  Much  credit  is  due  the  women  of  the 
church,  as  they  have  been  a  potent  factor  in  its  development. 


The  Church  Council  in  1924.  L  to  R,  front:  Lester  Fishel,  Rev.  Silas  Culler 
and  Herman  Albers.  Standing,  L.  to  R:  Nathan  Gladfelter,  Elmer  Hamme, 
Harry  Bowman,  Auburn  Gladfelter  and  Chauncey  Henry. 
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In  1927,  the  congregation  had  new  pews  installed  at  a  cost  of 
$1,360.00.  The  dedication  of  these  pews  was  held  June  5,  1927  with 
Rev.  George  Bowersox  preaching  the  sermon.  The  evening  collection 
amounted  to  $347.50.  In  1930  the  congregation  voted  to  have  a 
summer  schedule  of  morning  church  at  8:45  a.m.  for  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August. 

In  September  of  1932  the  congregation  voted  to  again  redecorate 
the  church,  which  included:  repapering,  repainting,  installing  inside 
glass  doors,  opening  the  chancel  rails,  rounding  the  backs  of  the 
pulpit  chairs  and  installing  new  carpet.  A  re-dedicatory  service  was 
held  October  16,  1932,  at  7  p.m.,  with  the  pastor  in  charge,  who,  with 
the  council  members  C.  D.  Krout,  Earl  Warner,  A.  H.  Gladfelter  and 
Levi  Thoman,  entered  the  church  and  proceeded  to  the  altar,  bearing 
the  Holy  Bible  and  the  sacramental  vessels.  Two  anthems  were 
rendered  by  the  choir,  composed  of  Sopranos:  Ives  Gladfelter  Bricker, 
Marea  Thompson  Gladfelter,  Allean  Shepperd,  Gertrude  Buchmyer 
and  Rheda  Kopp;  Altos:  Edna  Shirey  Henry,  Dorothy  Henry  and 
Lurene  Henry;  Tenors:  Conrad  Krout  and  Richard  Kopp  and  Basses: 
Spencer  Henry  and  Armand  Gladfelter.  The  organist  was  Mrs. 
S.  H.  Culler. 

In  1940,  while  the  parsonage  was  vacant  and  still  awaiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh,  it  was  completely  redecorated  and  it  was  also 
decided  to  repair  the  church  boiler,  if  possible.  However,  a  new  boiler 
was  necessary  and  an  oil-burning  unit  was  purchased  from  Shipley- 
Humble.  The  Sunday  School  paid  for  the  new  boiler  and  the  Golden 
Rule  Sunday  School  Class  donated  an  American  and  a  Christian  flag 
for  the  chancel. 

In  August  of  1942,  an  exterior  illuminated  bulletin  board  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Trinity  Church  in  memory  of  Aves  Baublitz,  by  her  parents. 
Several  renovations  to  the  interior  of  the  church  were  also  made.  A 
door-way  was  made  into  the  vestibule  from  the  Secretary's  room,  an¬ 
other  door-way  was  made  on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  and  new  steps 
were  built  to  the  choir  loft,  and  a  new  primary  room  was  added  in  the 
sub-basement. 

On  November  7,  1943,  the  Junior  Choir,  which  was  organized  in 
the  summer,  sang  for  the  first  time.  A  special  service  was  held,  with 
the  choir  under  the  direction  of  Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter. 

On  Easter  Sunday  evening,  April  9,  1944,  at  Holy  Communion, 
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Trinity  Junior  Choir.  1st  row,  L  to  R:  Bradley  Kopp,  Mrs.  Gladfelter,  organist 
and  director,  Henry  Kroh,  Robert  Lau,  Anita  Hamme,  Trevadell  Crone,  Kath¬ 
ryn  Behler,  Reba  Crone,  Mary  Lou  Stambaugh,  Sandra  Shaffer,  Shirley  Kline- 
dinst,  Joan  Fishel,  Shirley  Kreeger  and  Linda  Deveney.  2nd  row,  L  to  R:  John 
Emig,  Millard  Kroh,  Ned  Kopp,  Phyllis  Smith,  Gladys  Kopp,  Dolores  Kreeger, 
Eleanor  Albright,  Elaine  Kreeger,  Mabel  Albright,  Loretta  Kopp,  Lorraine  Kopp 

and  Audrey  Klinedinst. 

new  altar  hangings  were  dedicated,  which  were  presented  by  the 
Golden  Rule  Sunday  School  Class.  Forty-five  folding  chairs  were 
purchased  from  John  Kerchner  and  40  new  music  editions  of  the 
Common  Service  Book  were  also  purchased. 

On  May  10,  1944,  the  Joint  Council  met  and  discussed  the  Con¬ 
tributory  Pension  Fund  for  ministers.  It  was  agreed  to  enter  the  plan 
with  the  minister  paying  in  the  same  amount  as  the  church,  which 
was  4%  of  his  salary.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  increase 
the  pastor's  salary  by  $200.00  yearly. 

On  March  18,  1945,  a  beautiful  Vermont  Marble  Baptismal  Font 
was  dedicated  in  memory  of  Neuvia  Gladfelter  Hertzler  which  was 
presented  by  her  husband,  Mr.  J.  O.  Hertzler  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 
Seven  boys  were  baptized  following  the  dedication  .  .  .  Thomas 
Gladfelter,  Carl  Kinard,  Arthur  Kinard,  Donald  Kinard,  Wayne 
Kinard,  Ray  Kinard  and  Ronald  Kinard. 
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In  1945,  the  cemetery  was  incorporated,  with  the  following  trustees: 
Maurice  Shive,  Harry  Bowman,  Levi  Thoman,  Richard  Kopp  and 
G.  Harvey  Lau.  The  oil  burner  that  was  installed  previously  did  not 
work  properly  and  Roosevelt  Oil  Service  agreed  to  install  a  new  one 
for  $200.00.  At  that  time  also,  a  pipe  was  run  to  the  borough  water 
line  and  the  church  was  connected  to  the  borough  water  system. 

On  Palm  Sunday,  April  10,  1949,  two  brass  candlesticks  were  dedi¬ 
cated  as  a  gift  from  Helen  Dusman,  Maurice  Dusman,  George  Dus- 
man,  Laura  Dusman  and  Stanley  Dusman,  in  memory  of  their  mother, 
Laura  Gladfelter  Dusman. 

On  Saturday  night,  October  21,  1950,  Trinity  Lutheran  Church 
was  filled  to  capacity  for  the  presentation  of  a  pageant  of  Bridal 
Gowns,  sponsored  by  the  Golden  Rule  Sunday  School  Class,  with 
Mrs.  John  Budesheim  serving  as  narrator;  Mrs.  Armand  Gladfelter, 
as  organist;  Mary  J.  Thompson,  as  flower  girl  and  Dennis  LaMaster, 
as  ring  bearer.  Linda  Deveney  played  the  offertory,  while  Seiglinda  and 
Ladora  Miller  sang  several  songs,  with  Jo  Ann  Garver  accompanying 
them. 

Mrs.  Randal  LaMaster  modeled  the  oldest  wedding  gown,  dating 
to  1900.  The  other  models  and  the  date  of  their  gowns  were:  Lucille 
Skelly,  1902;  Mrs.  Maurice  Shaffer,  1906;  Mrs.  A.  V.  Thompson, 
1908;  Anita  Hamme,  1911;  Sue  Ann  Gladfelter,  1911;  Mrs.  William 
Ziegler,  1911;  Catherine  Triplett,  1912;  Mrs.  George  Thoman,  1913; 
Mrs.  Eugene  Rohrbaugh,  1924;  Mrs.  Earl  Warner,  1926;  Joan  Fishel, 
1929;  Mrs.  Walter  Fishel,  1932;  Mrs.  George  Meckley,  1942;  Mrs. 
Claude  Krout,  1944;  Mrs.  John  Roller,  1944  and  Mrs.  George  Hoff, 
1945.  Mrs.  Raymond  Gladfelter,  Mrs.  Paul  Myers,  Mrs.  Kenneth 
Wheat,  Mrs.  Joseph  Sansonetti,  Mrs.  Alfred  Taylor,  Mrs.  Richard 
Smith,  Mrs.  Charles  Matthews,  and  Mrs.  Roger  Smith,  all  modeled 
1946  gowns.  Mrs.  Clinton  Raver,  Mrs.  Elwood  Bahn,  Mrs.  Paul  My¬ 
ers,  all  modeled  1948  gowns,  and  Mrs.  Lamar  Kiick,  Mrs.  William 
Fife  and  Mrs.  Gerald  Kauffman,  all  modeled  1950  gowns. 

Mrs.  Maxine  Slyder  sang,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Lyle  Asch  and 
Donald  Kauffman  played  a  trumpet  solo. 

During  the  winter  of  1950,  the  council  met  with  the  organ  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Golden  Rule  Sunday  School  Class  and  they  pledged 
their  support  for  a  complete  remodeling  and  redecorating  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  church.  A  contract  was  signed  with  the  United  Lutheran 
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Publishing  House  to  furnish,  paint  and  install  an  altar  and  gradine, 
pew  screens,  organ  grills,  lectern,  wainscoting,  choir  pews,  commu¬ 
nion  rail,  pulpit,  clergy  pews,  choir  screens,  reredos  and  chancel  panel¬ 
ing.  The  total  cost  was  $4,785.00.  New  carpeting  and  new  light  fix¬ 
tures  were  installed  and  on  February  18,  1950,  the  new  Baldwin  organ 
was  also  dedicated.  The  Sunday  School  purchased  the  organ,  and  the 
tower  amplification  was  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Henry,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Armand  Gladfelter  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Kopp.  Miss 
Lucie  Gladfelter  donated  an  altar  desk  and  book  in  memory  of  her 
father  and  mother,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  Gladfelter,  while  lights  were 
given  in  memory  of  each  of  the  following:  Charles  Klinedinst,  by 
Iva  Klinedinst;  Charles  Bricker,  by  Ives  Gladfelter  Bricker;  Philip 
Bowman,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bowman,  Russell  Bowman,  Geneva 
Bowman  Kaltrider  and  Florence  Bowman  Dise.  A  dossal  cloth,  in 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Gladfelter  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm. 
Thompson,  were  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Gladfelter.  A  cre¬ 
dence  table,  in  memory  of  Mary  Gladfelter  Gerbrick,  was  given  by 
Iva  Gladfelter  Klinedinst. 

Three  weeks  later,  a  set  of  Maas  Chimes  were  dedicated  in  memory 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Bott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winfield  Bott,  by  Rosa 
Bott  Eisenhart.  At  this  same  service,  five  additional  lights  were  dedi¬ 
cated  to  George  Fishel,  by  Claudia  and  Marie  Fishel;  William  Buch- 
myer,  by  Tillie  Smith  Buchmyer  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Thomp¬ 
son.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Harvey  Lau  purchased  the  vestibule  linoleum 
and  the  Luther  League  purchased  new  hymn  board  numerals  and 
three  choir  gowns.  The  largest  family  gifts  were  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralph  Lucabaugh  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Kerchner. 

By  1959,  plans  were  being  laid  for  an  educational  unit  to  be  added 
to  the  rear  of  the  church.  The  council,  then  composed  of  G.  Harvey 
Lau,  John  Kerchner,  Elwood  Taylor,  Herbert  Hershey,  A.  J.  Walte- 
myer,  Luther  Geiselman,  Jr.,  Edward  Doll  and  Charles  Geiselman, 
decided  to  borrow  $1 3,200.00  for  the  addition. 

On  June  11,  1961,  a  dedication  service  was  held  for  the  new  educa¬ 
tional  unit.  The  speakers  were  Rev.  Arthur  Yeagy,  DD,  assistant  to 
synod  president  and  Conrad  D.  Krout,  former  Sunday  School  Super¬ 
intendent.  Also  dedicated  were  a  new  piano,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ches¬ 
ter  Abel,  a  pair  of  candlesticks  and  holders,  from  Annie  Baublitz  and 
Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill,  in  memory  of  the  deceased  of  their  family. 
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Dedication  of  the  new  educational  unit  on  June  11,  1961.  In  the  foreground 
is  Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh  and  Rev.  Arthur  Yeagy,  DD.  In  the  background  is  the 
church  council.  Left  to  right  .  .  .  John  Kerchner,  Herbert  Hershey,  Elwood 
Taylor  and  G.  Harvey  Lau. 


Two  new  offering  plates  were  dedicated  to  Lucie  Gladfelter  by  her 
niece,  Helen  Dusman,  and  two  pianos  were  donated  for  the  new  build¬ 
ing  by  Florence  Eisenhart  Kinard  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Deveney. 

In  1964,  Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh  resigned,  and  since  the  church  did  not 
call  a  new  pastor,  he  consented  to  stay  on  as  a  supply  pastor  until  a 
replacement  could  be  found.  In  1965,  Rev.  James  Mummert  accepted 
a  call  as  pastor  and  Rev.  Kroh  became  Pastor  Emeritus.  In  1966,  after 
operating  as  the  Golden  Rule  Sunday  School  Class  since  1949,  the 
class  was  dissolved  and  emerged  as  the  Adult  Bible  Class  for  both 
men  and  women.  Since  that  time  this  class  has  been  open  to  both  men 
and  women  of  the  church. 

In  1966,  the  Sunday  School  decided  to  partition  the  educational  unit 
of  the  church  into  small  class  rooms.  They  asked,  in  a  formal  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  council,  for  permission  to  do  this  and  it  was  brought  to  a 
vote  of  the  congregation.  The  proposal  passed  and  it  was  so  done.  For 
125  years  the  Sunday  School  had  been  conducted  in  the  manner  of 
an  entire  assembly  and  the  resultant  confusion  of  all  classes  together 
made  it  a  homey  and  invigorating  atmosphere,  especially  when  the 
entire  body  sang  together  in  the  devotional  part  of  the  service.  Now 
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this  was  gone,  with  the  partitioning  of  the  building  into  class  rooms, 
and  many  people  were  saddened  by  this  modern  change. 

By  1968,  the  three  churches  of  Seven  Valleys  were  speaking  of 
merger.  The  proposal  was  to  band  together  into  one  congregation  and 
build  one  church  for  all  the  people.  Each  church  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  such  a  merger  and  a  report  was 
taken  to  all  the  councils  that  the  '‘Study  Committee  recommends  a 
merger  be  executed  as  soon  as  possible/'  However,  all  of  the  councils 
decided  against  bringing  this  proposal  to  a  vote  of  the  congregations 
and  thus  it  was  dropped. 

In  1968,  Rev.  Ronald  Garrett  was  called  to  the  pastorate.  He  also 
advocated  the  merger  of  St.  Paul,  Friedensaal's  and  Trinity  into  one 
church  but  the  proposal  was  again  shelved  by  the  councils.  In  1970, 
Rev.  Garrett  resigned  and  Rev.  Paul  Hampshire  was  called. 

In  1973,  Mayme  Bubb  Williamson  died  and  willed  $25,000.00  to 
Trinity  Lutheran  Church.  Some  of  this  money  was  used  to  install  a 
new  heating  plant  and  the  balance  of  $15,000.00  was  put  into  the 
regular  church  funds. 

After  the  resignation  of  Rev.  Paul  Hampshire,  the  church  was  with¬ 
out  a  regular  pastor,  so  Rev.  Chester  Simonton,  Rev.  R.  C.  Shindler 
and  Rev.  Russell  Shilling  served  as  supply  pastors  until  1976,  when 
Rev.  Charles  Oldland,  III,  was  called  and  he  is  serving  at  this  time. 

The  following  is  a  history  of  the  Golden  Rule  Sunday  School  Class, 
forerunner  of  the  Adult  Bible  Class  of  Trinity  Sunday  School: 


“The  Adult  Bible  Class  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Sunday  School,  originally  or¬ 
ganized  as  the  Young  Married  Women’s  Class,  has  been  cooperating  with  the 
council  of  Trinity  Church  for  approximately  forty  years.  Early  teachers  of  the 
class  were:  Mrs.  Charles  Myers,  Miss  Lucy  Gladfelter  and  Miss  Aves  Baublitz. 

In  1949,  the  Women’s  Bible  Class  and  the  Married  Women’s  Bible  Class 
merged  and  became  the  Golden  Rule  Sunday  School  Class,  with  Marea  Glad¬ 
felter  serving  as  teacher.  Mrs.  Gladfelter  is  now  retired  as  a  teacher  although 
she  attends  classes  regularly. 

In  1967,  the  class  was  changed  into  the  Adult  Bible  Class,  including  both 
men  and  women. 

The  first  project  of  the  class  was  the  serving  of  Sauerkraut  suppers  in  the 
old  bank  building  on  Church  Street  in  the  1930s,  the  Sauerkraut  having  been 
made  by  the  members. 

Various  projects  of  the  class  during  the  years  have  been:  sale  of  various 
products,  such  as  vanilla,  cards,  stationery  and  bake  sales.  The  most  successful, 
financially,  have  been  the  refreshment  stands  conducted  at  public  sales  in 
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various  parts  of  the  County  and  the  Holiday  Bazaar  held  during  the  month  of 
November,  for  the  past  several  years. 

The  class  also  helped  with  the  purchase  of  the  Baldwin  Organ,  still  in  the 
church,  having  established  a  new  organ  fund  of  $2,671.32.  It  also  provides 
flowers  for  Mother’s  Day  and  sponsors  flowers  for  various  occasions  throughout 
the  year. 

During  the  years,  the  class  has  cooperated  with  the  council  in  purchasing 
Hymnals  for  the  Junior  Choir,  furnished  a  complete  kitchen  in  the  Educational 
unit,  sponsored  various  county  groups  for  the  building  fund,  and  furnishes 
drapes  and  curtains  for  the  entire  Educational  unit. 

During  the  war,  Christmas  boxes  were  sent  to  all  Servicemen,  and  canned 
peaches  for  the  Lutheran  Home.  In  1973,  the  class  purchased  a  sound  system 
and  speakers  for  the  church.  The  last  purchase  was  a  dehumidifier  for  the 
basement.  In  1974  they  paid  for  painting  the  basement  and  also  keep  the  Edu¬ 
cational  unit  cleaned  and  serviced. 

Mrs.  John  Budesheim  has  retired  as  teacher,  after  serving  many  years,  and 
at  present,  Millard  Kroh  is  the  teacher.  Officers  of  the  class:  Mrs.  Wilford 
Smith,  Mrs.  A.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Rene  Keeney  and  Beulah  Lau.” 

NoTE-Written  by  Beulah  Geiselman  Lau. 
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HISTORY  OF* 


ST.  PAUL'S  UNITED  METHODIST  CHURCH 


St.  Paul's  United  Methodist  Church  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  revival, 
which  swept  through  the  Seven  Valleys  community  during  the  winter 
of  1883.  Rev.  Crumbling  had  been  supply  pastor  at  Trinity  Lutheran, 
for  six  months,  when  Trinity  called  another  supply  pastor.  Rev. 
Crumbling  then  preached  to  the  Evangelicals  in  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  Lodge  Hall.  He  held  evangelistic  services  at  which  more  than 
75  confessed  conversion  and  united  with  the  church. 

In  1885,  an  Evangelical  Sunday  School  was  organized  and  in  1896, 
the  present  edifice  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $1,800.00.  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  the  United  Brethren  churches  united  in  1946,  forming 
the  Evangelical  United  Brethren  Church.  In  1968  this  church  merged 
with  the  Methodist  churches  to  become  known  as  the  United  Meth¬ 
odist  Church. 

The  87th  anniversary  of  St.  Paul's  U.M.C.  was  held  November  12, 
1972.  The  service  was  held  at  2:30  p.m.  and  the  speaker  was  Rev. 
Jerome  Diehl,  pastor  of  the  church  from  1939  to  1941.  Heather 
Hampsher  sang  several  solos.  Robert  Goodling,  of  Loganville,  was  the 
song  leader.  At  7:00  p.m.  Shaffer's  Union  Church  Choir  presented  a 
concert,  under  the  direction  of  Harold  Bailey. 

Pastors  serving  St.  Paul's  Congregation: 


Rev.  J.  A.  Irvine  .  1885 1 

Rev.  A.  S.  Baumgardner .  1888 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lohr  .  1889 

Rev.  G.  W.  Vurrin .  1892 

Rev.  W.  B.  Cox .  1895, 


These  pastors  served  while  the  church 
was  located  in  the  2nd  floor  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  Hall  on  Church 
Street. 
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Rev.  W.  H.  Lilley .  1897V 

Rev.  C.  W.  Finkbinder .  1 899  | 

Rev.  L.  S.  Reichard  .  1901  I 

Rev.  W.  L.  Campbell  .  1905  1 

Rev.  E.  B.  Dunn .  1909/ 

Rev.  J.  H.  Reider  .  19131 

Rev.  W.  C.  Hoch .  1916 

Rev.  M.  W.  Stahl .  1919V 

Rev.  J.  W.  Hower .  1926/ 

Rev.  R.  H.  Dick .  1932 

Rev.  J.  F.  Diehl .  19391 

Rev.  I.  W.  Moyer,  Sr .  19411 

Rev.  I.  R.  Dunlop .  19461 

Rev.  D.  W.  Stock .  1950  I 

Rev.  Leroy  Tyson  .  1964  i 

Rev.  K.  S.  Fetterman  .  1965/ 


These  ministers  have  seen  service  in 
the  present  building,  at  Church  and 
Main  Streets,  erected  in  1896. 


In  April  of  1895  the  Sunday  School  attendance  one  Sunday  was  103 
and  the  following  roster  of  those  in  attendance,  is  herein  recorded: 
Superintendent,  George  Bupp;  Assistant  Superintendent,  Jesse  Lay- 
den;  Secretary,  Amy  Weihmiller;  Assistant  Secretary,  Lulu  Weih- 
miller;  Treasurer,  George  Rowe;  Librarian,  James  Rowe;  Musical 
Director,  James  Weihmiller. 


Class  #1 

Mrs.  E.  Rowe,  Teacher 
Charles  Shaffer 
Grace  Kochener 
Carrie  Minciel 
Howard  Beecher 
Blanche  Bupp 
Rex  Warner 
Harry  Bupp 
Ralph  Gladfelter 
Annie  Rowe 
Harry  Ferree 
Erney  Fish  el 
Maude  Bupp 
Charles  Ferree 
Annie  Ferree 
Herbert  Bupp 

Class  #2 

Ida  Searle,  Teacher 
Estella  Shaffer 
Minerva  Searle 
Mable  Gladfelter 


Beulah  Fish  el 
Gertrude  Holtzapple 
Ida  Warner 
Lilli  Hake 
William  Kochenour 

Class  #3 

Mrs.  Geo.  Bupp,  Teacher 
Nellie  Searle 
Mary  Gladfelter 
Rebecca  Weihmiller 
Bessie  Hammer 
Mamie  Ferree 
Mamie  Bupp 
Tillie  Gladfelter 
Sadie  Searle 
Nova  Gladfelter 
Claudia  Fishel 
Lillie  Hiskmouser 
Olie  Gladfelter 
Daisey  Rudisill 
Lottie  Bott 
Daisey  Bott 
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Lucy  Gladfelter 
Annie  Budesheim 
Kate  Warner 

Class  #5 

H.  Weihmiller,  Teacher 

Elsie  Ernst 

Maggie  Ferree 

Minnie  Sheffer 

Erma  Sechrist 

Eva  Ciuble 

Annie  Bupp 

Cora  Gladfelter 

Celestie  Warner 

Lulu  Weihmiller 

Katie  Kimel 

Susie  Behler 

Lulu  Beck 

Lily  Henry 

Mrs.  Mecken 

Mrs.  Brinkman 

Mrs.  Behler 

Mrs.  Kern 

Class  #6 

Jesse  Layden,  Teacher 

M.  R.  Wallace 

H.  S.  Behler 

H.  Misciel 

Geo.  Rowe 

Geo.  Casio w 

John  Rowe 

J.  S.  Beecher 

A.  Koller 

W.  Warner 


Class  #7 

Henry  Bott,  Teacher 
Mrs.  Weihmiller 
W.  Warner 
H.  Kern 
George  Rowe 
S.  Klinedinst 

Class  #8 

Katie  Searle,  Teacher 
Harry  Beecher 
Harry  Butte 
Erney  Fishel 
Ray  Gladfelter 
Melvin  Kern 
Charles  Ferree 
Harry  Bupp 
Lewis  Budesheim 
Lester  Bott 
Charles  Sheffer 
Charles  Warner 
Robert  Warner 
Herbert  Bupp 
Harry  Ferree 

Class  #9 

Kate  Kime,  Teacher 
Grace  Beecher 
Maude  Bupp 
Annie  Ferree 
Grace  Kochener 
Beulah  Bupp 
Lilli  Hake 
Carrie  Meisnel 
Edward  Kern 
Annie  Meisnel 


Apparently  this  Sunday  School  was  conducted  in  the  afternoon  of 
every  Sunday,  as  many  of  the  members  of  the  classes  were  also  mem¬ 
bers  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Sunday  School.  However,  this  was  a  common 
practice  in  those  days  of  the  1890-1 9 10s,  and  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
especially  was  this  so.  Trinity  Sunday  School  was  conducted  in  the 
a.m.  and  St.  Paul’s  was  conducted  in  the  p.m.  so  that  this  cross-polar¬ 
ization  was  possible  and  in  fact  desirable. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Sunday  School  Superintendents  at  St. 
Paul’s: 
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G.  W.  Bupp  .  1895 

John  Rowe .  1899 

L.  E.  Groff .  1904 

J.  C.  Gladfelter .  1907 

Harry  Brillhart  .  1926 

John  Rohrbaugh .  1938 

W.  H.  Snyder .  1941 

H.  E.  Brillhart .  1944 

John  Rohrbaugh  .  1946 

H.  E.  Brillhart  .  1948 

John  Rohrbaugh  .  1953 

H.  E.  Brillhart .  1955 

James  Wilt .  1962 

Wayne  Kessler .  1965 

Dora  Kessler .  1969 

Cathrine  Triplett .  1971 


The  altar  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  at  the  rededication  ceremonies  in  1945.  The 
beautiful  painting  of  Christ,  praying  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  was  copied 
on  the  rear  wall  of  the  sanctuary,  behind  the  altar,  by  a  Mr.  Stambaugh. 


St.  Paul's  had  a  Women's  Missionary  Society  and  a  Mission  Band. 
Miss  Minnie  Bowman  was  the  organist  for  a  good  many  years,  and 
also  Mrs.  Harry  Brillhart  was  pianist  for  at  least  20  years.  In  1971,  a 
living  Christmas  Tree  was  planted  on  the  lawn  beside  the  church  and 
a  huge  crowd  was  assembled  to  witness  the  first  lighting  of  the  tree. 
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An  all-girls  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Dorothy  Henry  Gladfelter 
sang  several  numbers,  among  which  was  the  German,  “O-Tannen- 
baum.”  The  mayor  of  the  town,  C.  Franklin  Ensor,  lighted  the  tree 
for  the  first  time  in  this  impressive  service.  The  tree  was  to  be  used  as 
the  town  Christmas  Tree  and  it  stands  on  the  lawn  to  this  day. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Gladfelter  Clouser  describes  the  last  two  years  of  existence  for 
St.  Paul's  United  Methodist  Church,  after  94  years  of  service  to  the  commu¬ 
nity  .  .  .  “In  the  Autumn  of  1975,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Charge  Con¬ 
ference  was  held  in  Glen  Rock,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guinivan, 
District  Superintendent. 

Rev.  Carl  Fetterman  read  to  the  officials  in  attendance,  a  letter  petitioning 
the  Conference  to  close  St.  Paul’s  United  Methodist  Church  in  Seven  Valleys. 

Following  a  discussion,  when  the  vote  was  to  be  taken,  the  members  repre¬ 
senting  her  charge,  raised  the  question,  “Could  we  have  an  occasional  service?” 
Out  of  this  question  grew  a  two-year  ministry  of  love  on  the  part  of  twelve 
dedicated  members  of  Glen  Rock  Emmanuel  United  Methodist  Church.  Ethel 
Gladfelter  Clouser  volunteered  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  these  twelve  people. 

On  alternate  Sunday  mornings,  the  appointed  lay  worker  conducted  the  wor¬ 
ship  service  and  delivered  the  message  to  the  Seven  Valleys  people.  The  faithful 
little  group  who  attended,  responded  with  such  enthusiasm  and  heart-felt  ap¬ 
preciation,  that  each  leader,  as  he  returned  to  Glen  Rock  for  worship,  was 
inspired  and  greatly  rewarded. 

One  Sunday  before  Christmas  each  year,  the  Glen  Rock  Choir  presented  a 
service  in  song,  which  was  also  attended  by  many  of  the  Glen  Rock  Church 
people.  The  beautiful  little  church  in  Seven  Valleys  took  on  a  new  life  in 
Christian  fellowship.  The  Glen  Rock  pastor.  Rev.  Clarence  Chubb,  gave  quar¬ 
terly  communion  also. 

When  the  eldest  of  the  faithful  little  group,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Goodling, 
in  their  nineties,  moved  to  a  convalescent  home  in  York,  the  remaining  mem¬ 
bers  chose  to  discontinue  the  services.  The  final  service  was  held  on  Dec.  11, 
1977. 

Since  the  church  is  now  officially  closed,  the  disposition  of  the  building  and 
its  contents  will  be  handled  by  the  Central  Pennsylvania  Conference. 

There  are  rich  memories  of  the  past  years,  when  members  recall  the  Mission 
B  and,  Youth  Fellowship,  Women’s  Missionary  Society,  that  unforgettable  an¬ 
nual  picnic,  where  tables  groaned  under  the  weight  of  food  everyone  brought 
and  shared,  and  of  men  and  women,  who  faithfully  served  as  Sunday  School 
Superintendents,  Sunday  School  Teachers  and  in  other  capacities,  throughout 
the  long  years. 

Really,  only  the  building  is  closed.  Its  purpose,  its  achievements  and  its 
Christian  teachings  will  continue  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  her  people  scattered 
from  here  to  Florida,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Virginia  and  other  far  distant  places.” 
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HISTORY  OF 


THE  SEVEN  VALLEYS  BAPTIST  CHURCH 


The  Seven  Valleys  Baptist  Church  was  founded  in  1947.  Much  of 
the  credit  for  the  organization  of  the  church  is  given  to  Samuel  Fire- 
baugh.  Mr.  Firebaugh,  who  was  a  member  of  Turnpike  Baptist  Church 
in  Shrewsbury  met  with  a  group  of  folks  in  the  home  of  Charlie  and 
Mary  Forbes  and  helped  them  organize  a  church. 

The  first  meeting  place  of  the  group  was  a  converted  tool  shed  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Forbes.  In  its  beginnings  the  congregation  was  a  union 
church,  consisting  of  Southern  Baptists,  Freewill  Baptists  and  Holi¬ 
ness.  In  1949,  the  church  decided  to  drop  its  union  status  and  became 
:  affiliated  with  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

A  loss  of  membership  was  experienced  in  those  early  years  when 
a  group,  who  had  traveled  from  the  Brodbecks  and  Codorus  area,  de- 
|  cided  to  form  a  church  in  their  own  area.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
|  what  is  now  Oak  View  Baptist  Church. 

The  church  moved  to  its  present  location  on  Valley  Road,  in  1949. 

I  The  plot  of  ground  upon  which  the  church  building  now  stands  was 
donated  by  Charlie  Forbes.  The  building  was  constructed  by  voluntary 
labor  from  the  membership.  The  timber  for  the  structure  was  do¬ 
nated  by  Mr.  Jess  Mosley  and  was  milled  by  Mr.  Forbes. 

I  The  church  today  is  participating  in  the  Keystone  Baptist  Associ¬ 
ation,  the  Pennsylvania-South  Jersey  Baptist  Convention  and  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

They  believe  that  the  first  priority  of  a  church  should  be  to  fulfill 
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the  Great  Commission  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  In  an  attempt  to 
do  this  they  keep  the  Bible  and  its  Teachings  at  the  center  of  all  their 
activities.  They  feel  that  Christians  should  have  frequent  communica¬ 
tion  with  one  another.  Their  programs  include  a  family  night  supper 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month,  Sunday  morning  Bible  study 
and  Divine  Worship  Service,  Sunday  evening  Worship  Service,  a 
Church  Training  Program  every  Wednesday  evening  for  adults  and 
children,  a  Ladies’  Bible  Study  Group  each  Tuesday  morning  and  a 
Men’s  Bible  Study  on  the  second  Thursday  of  every  month. 

Their  youth  group  is  very  active  and  enjoys  a  variety  of  activities, 
ranging  from  Hay  Rides  to  Bible  Drill  Competition.  They  believe  that 
the  real  joy  of  their  salvation  is  found  in  active  participation  of  a  Bible 
Teaching  Church. 

Pastor  Robert  Jordan  is  the  present  minister  of  this  church  and  his 
residence  is  located  on  the  church  property  in  a  house  that  was  built 
by  the  congregation  some  years  ago. 

This  church  was  established  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  needs  of 
the  many  people  who  migrated  here  during  the  early  1940s,  mostly 


The  Seven  Valleys  Baptist  Church,  built  in  1949,  with  gifts  from  the  congre¬ 
gation  of  materials  and  by  volunteer  labor.  Trinity  Lutheran  Church  donated 
a  pulpit  and  pulpit  light,  the  same  year. 
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from  Tennessee.  They  purchased  many  farms,  both  large  and  small 
from  the  mostly-German  natives,  who  at  that  time  were  abandoning 
their  farms  to  go  to  work  in  the  rapidly  expanding  York  County  labor 
market.  Most  of  these  immigrants  were  farmers  and  skilled  woods¬ 
men,  and  since  they  were  a  very  personable  people,  they  were  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  populace,  and  their  relations  both  in  a  business  and 
social  way  has  always  been  highly  satisfactory. 
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ORGANIZATIONS  OF 


THE  TOWN  OF  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


SEVEN  VALLEYS  GRANGE 

The  Seven  Valley  Grange  #329,  was  organized  at  the  residence  of 
Daniel  Henry,  on  August  26,  1874.  George  Hyde,  deputy  of  York 
County,  assisted  by  a  Mr.  Miller,  residing  near  York,  attended  the 
meeting.  The  following  persons  were  present  and  constituted  the 
charter  membership:  George  Hamme,  Israel  Strayer,  George  S. 
Hamme,  Peter  Strickhauser,  Mrs.  Mary  Hamme,  Jacob  Hamme,  Mrs. 
Louise  Hamme,  Henry  Eichelberger,  George  Bare,  Albert  Hamme 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Strayer.  The  various  officers  elected  were  W.  M.;  Dr. 
H.  K.  Weiser;  Gate  Keeper,  George  Hamme;  W.O.,  Peter  Strick¬ 
hauser;  Secretary,  George  Bare;  Treasurer,  Henry  Eichelberger;  A.S., 
Albert  Hamme;  Ceres,  Mrs.  E.  Hamme;  N.S.,  Israel  Strayer;  Lect., 
William  Strickhauser;  P.O.,  Mrs.  M.  Strayer;  Chaplain,  Jacob  Hamme 
and  Flora  Las,  Mrs.  Mary  Hamme. 

On  September  5,  1874,  the  group  met  at  the  home  of  Dr.  H.  K. 
Weiser.  It  was  agreed  to  charge  each  member  that  was  absent  100. 
One  week  later,  the  Grange  appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  the 
Seven  Valley  String  Band  members,  relative  to  erecting  a  building 
for  joint  usage. 

The  Grange  was  an  association  of  farmers,  founded  in  the  United 
States  in  1867,  two  years  after  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  and  seven 
years  before  the  Grange  in  Seven  Valleys.  They  were  known  as  the 
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“Patrons  of  Husbandry”  and  this  title  applied  to  all  branches  of  the 
lodge.  This  association  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  European  Farm  Own¬ 
ers  known  as  the  “Gentlemen  Farmer.”  (The  American  Heritage, 
1969.) 

The  September  19th  and  26th  meetings  were  held  at  the  home  of 
Dr.  Henry  Weiser,  which  is  now  the  Preston  Stine  farm.  At  the  first 
meeting,  the  application  for  membership  of  Winfield  Krout  was 
approved.  At  the  later  meeting  it  was  voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting 
4  days  later,  at  the  home  of  George  Bare,  who  was  asked  to  furnish 
candles  and  chairs  for  the  meeting. 

They  later  met  in  the  hall,  owned  by  David  Henry,  until  the  final 
meeting  on  February  25,  1876.  This  happens  to  be  the  last  entry  in 
the  secretary’s  minutes  book  of  Robert  Strickhauser.  .  .  . 

THE  CIVIC  LEAGUE 

The  Civic  League  in  Seven  Valleys  was  formed  primarily  to  be  of 
service  to  the  local  service  people  during  World  War  II.  Its  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  was  to  publish  a  local  news  letter  for  the  boys  in  the 
service,  once  a  month.  It  later  branched  out  into  various  civic  en¬ 
deavors,  such  as  holding  town  parties  which  finally  culminated  in  the 
sponsoring  of  “Old  Home  Town  Jamborees”  in  the  various  buildings 
available  in  town.  This  was  a  type  of  Community  Sing  and  “Hell’s 
a  Poppin’  ”  production  which  drew  huge  crowds  all  through  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  People  had  no  place  to  go  because  of  gas  rationing 
and  these  Jamborees  filled  a  great  void  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

Their  publication,  known  as  “The  Old  Home  Town,”  first  appeared 
early  in  1943.  The  Editor  was  Marea  Gladfelter  and  the  other  officers 
were:  Harry  Brillhart,  President;  Richard  Kopp,  Secretary;  and  Mabel 
Geiselman,  Treasurer.  Armand  Gladfelter  was  publisher  of  the  news 
letter  and  did  the  art  work  and  mimeographing. 

The  monthly  brochure  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices.  On  the  cover  was  a  sketch  of  the  town,  with  streets  outlined  with 
such  names  as  Possum  Hollow,  Skunk  Alley,  Pigeon  Alley,  Flicker- 
ville,  Billyville  and  Albright  Avenue,  were  a  few  of  the  places  indicated 
on  the  map. 

Each  month  there  was  a  message  from  the  editor,  which  sounded 
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a  bit  like  "Give  'em  Hell  Harry"  or  a  Billy  Graham  lecture.  Rev. 
M.  L.  Kroh  and  Rev.  I.  W.  Moyer  took  turns  every  month  in  writing 
a  column,  "A  Minister  Speaks." 

Probably  one  of  the  most  useful  features  was  the  column,  which 
gave  the  names  and  locations  of  the  local  servicemen  in  this  country 
and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  June  of  1943,  another  sketch  appeared,  on  the  back  cover.  The 
subject  was  the  local  blacksmith  shop.*  The  sketch  was  quite  good 
and  brought  back  nostalgic  memories  of  the  days  when  the  boys  used 
to  stop  in  to  see  the  blacksmith  shoe  horses  and  perhaps  even  being 
allowed  to  turn  the  blower  for  the  forge  of  Wiley  Shepperd.  The  shop 
is  still  on  Church  Street. 

In  March  1943,  Miss  Catherine  Triplett  replaced  Richard  Kopp  as 
secretary  and  in  1945,  Paul  Henry  replaced  Harry  Brillhart  as  Pres¬ 
ident.  To  finance  the  publication,  bingo  parties  were  held  and  food 
sales  were  also  frequently  conducted. 

Items  about  local  residents  appeared  regularly  and  the  brochure 
was  published  and  sent  faithfully  to  the  service  people  for  the  entire 
duration  of  the  war. 

Possibly  the  greatest  contribution  the  Civic  League  made  to  the 
town  was  the  envisioning  of  a  community  building  and  they  were  the 
prime  mover  in  organizing  an  organization  which  finally  brought  this 
about.  A  copy  of  one  of  the  covers  is  inserted  on  facing  page. 

THE  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  LEAGUE 

The  Community  Service  League  was  formed  in  August  of  1944  and 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  the  same  year.  A  copy  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  minutes  of  the  meetings  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
Community  Fire  Company.  Four  organizations  of  the  town  each 
contributed  $1,000.00  and  two  members  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  league. 

Community  Fire  Company . William  Behler,  William  Snyder 

Civic  League . Mabel  Geiselman,  Armand  Gladfelter 

Athletic  Association . Chester  Abel,  Lester  Lau 

Pythian  Sisters  Lodge . Marea  Gladfelter,  Sarah  Lau 

On  August  22,  1946,  they  purchased  the  baseball  diamond  and  ad¬ 
joining  lands  from  Frank  Skelly  for  $800.00.  There  are  a  few  minutes 
*  Blacksmith  shop  appears  on  page  223. 
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of  meetings  recorded  but  they  tell  very  little.  This  group  operated 
until  February,  1950  and  were  instrumental  in  constructing  the  ball 
diamond  and  the  Community  Building,  that  is  now  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Community  Fire  Company  on  Main  Street. 

Armand  Gladfelter  was  president  of  this  group  during  its  entire 
life  and  spearheaded  a  drive  to  erect  the  Community  Building  on  the 
site  of  the  former  Noah  Lau  ice  pond.  Mr.  Michael  Baublitz  sold  this 
portion  of  the  pond  site  for  $100.00  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Flick- 
inger  donated  the  front  portion,  upon  which  their  garage  stood,  in 
order  to  prepare  for  the  erection  of  the  Community  Building. 

Man-sized  boulders  were  thrown  into  the  pond,  to  be  used  as  a 
type  of  piling,  upon  which  the  foundations  were  laid.  The  fire  engine 
house  was  built  in  its  entirety  and  then  Mr.  Flickinger  built  an  at¬ 
tached  private  garage  next  to  the  fire  engine  house.  This  he  later 
sold  to  the  Fire  Company  and  is  the  portion  wherein  Engine  #2  is 
housed. 

This  foundation  lay  for  several  months  while  weekly  bingo  games 
were  held  in  the  engine  house  to  raise  funds  to  continue  the  con¬ 
struction.  Through  the  efforts  of  Congressmen  George  Goodling,  a 
project  to  dredge  the  Codorus  Creek  was  executed  and  the  ground 
was  used  to  fill  in  the  vacant  foundation  of  the  proposed  Community 
Building.  However  the  contractor  did  not  live  up  to  the  agreement 
with  the  Community  Service  League  to  fill  in  dry  ground,  secured 
in  the  widening  of  the  creek,  and  instead  he  began  at  the  existing 
creek  bank  and  backhoed  the  wet  ground  into  trucks  and  hauled  this 
mud  between  the  foundation  walls.  The  result  was  finally  that  the 
soft  mud  began  to  push  out  the  six-foot  high  side  walls  and  the 
operation  had  to  be  halted.  Finally  it  was  determined  to  construct 
the  lodge  hall  in  the  rear  on  a  truss-like  foundation  and  forget  about 
filling  in  that  portion. 

The  Community  Service  League  finally  finished  the  building,  after 
borrowing  money  from  the  Glen  Rock  State  Bank.  They  conducted 
a  canteen  in  the  building,  which  was  open  nightly  and  used  daily  by 
the  youth  of  the  community.  Basketball  teams  were  organized  and 
many  local  public  functions  were  held.  After  one  year  of  operation, 
Preston  Stine  offered  to  refinance  the  League  and  he  held  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  the  property  for  several  years. 

The  Community  Service  League,  in  an  earnest  endeavour  to  adhere 
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to  the  original  policy  of  community  service,  finally  ran  into  financial 
difficulty,  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  support  by  the  community,  and 
in  February  of  1950,  the  Community  Fire  Company  agreed  to  assume 
their  financial  obligations  and  the  League  was  dissolved. 

THE  SEVEN  VALLEYS  PTA 

By  Kay  Bufflap 

The  Seven  Valleys  Parent  Teachers  Association  was  granted  its 
charter  on  August  12,  1963.  Our  theme,  'The  Child's  Advocate- 
Today's  PTA,"  for  1977-78  school  year,  aptly  expresses  what  PTA 
stands  for. 

The  child  is  the  sole  business  of  the  PTA.  Everything  that  effects 
him  or  her  from  infancy  to  adulthood.  The  PTA  was  organized, 
because  not  every  child  had  the  opportunity  for  an  education, 
adequate  health  care  and  safe  working  conditions.  PTA  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  organization. 

Many  of  the  programs  held  during  the  monthly  meetings  reflect 
the  educational  nature  of  the  organization.  Programs  have  been  held 
concerning  mental  health,  drugs,  juvenile  delinquency,  family  conflict 
and  child  abuse.  We  have  also  had  such  speakers  as  a  psychologist, 
pediatrician,  state  policeman  and  local  legislators. 

Although  at  times,  it  may  seem  that  the  PTA  is  always  asking 
for  money  and  donations,  many  items  have  been  purchased  with 
these  funds  for  the  school  and  the  children.  In  1963,  playground 
equipment  was  purchased  with  funds  earned  from  a  bakesale  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  culture  night  in  April.  A  food  fair  was  held 
in  1966  to  earn  money  to  purchase  stage  curtains  for  the  school 
auditorium.  The  PTA  also  purchased  a  memorial  shelf  of  childcraft 
in  honor  of  Sarah  Lau.  For  several  years  the  PTA  held  sub  sales  in 
order  to  purchase  needed  items  for  the  school.  They  had  a  reputation 
for  very  tasty  subs. 

In  1967,  a  school  fair  was  again  held  with  a  parade  through  town, 
led  by  the  elementary  school  band.  John  Bare  won  first  prize  for 
creating  an  emblem  for  the  school — "Seven  Valleys  Satellites."  This 
theme  was  used  for  float  entries  in  the  parade.  The  PTA  also  sold 
jackets,  shirts  and  T-shirts  with  the  emblem  satellites  on  them.  The 
school  was  represented  in  the  Jubilee  Parade,  in  1967,  in  the  obser- 
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vance  of  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  the  borough  of 
Seven  Valleys,  with  children  marching. 

During  the  year  1967-68,  money  was  raised  for  safety  blinkers  at 
the  school,  in  cooperation  with  the  Seven  Valleys  Lions  Club  and 
Borough  Council.  The  PTA  also  rented  buses  to  take  children  to  a 
Youth  Concert  at  William  Penn  High  School  in  York.  Mrs.  Russell 
Holmes  presented  a  president's  pin  to  the  PTA  to  be  used  by  each 
president  during  his  or  her  term  of  office.  Mrs.  David  Klinedinst 
presented  an  official  gavel  to  be  used  during  meetings.  An  operetta 
was  held  in  April  of  1968. 

During  the  year  1968-69,  a  TV  set  and  stand  and  a  basketball 
basket  and  backboard  for  the  upper  playground  were  purchased.  Allen 
Young  was  presented  an  honorary  Pennsylvania  PTA  Life  Member¬ 
ship  in  1970,  in  appreciation  for  his  many  services  to  the  organization, 
such  as,  loaning  equipment  for  use  during  school  fairs  and  a  slicing 
machine  for  sub  sales.  This  was  the  second  such  award  presented  by 
the  Seven  Valleys  association.  Mary  Krebs  Thompson  received  the 
first  such  award  in  1946. 


1976 

Officers  of  the  Seven  Valleys  PTA.  from  left  to  right  .  .  .  Mary  Ann 
Grothey,  Secretary;  Rebecca  Eyster,  President;  Barbara  Hinkle,  Vice  President; 
and  Kay  Bufflap,  Treasurer. 
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The  PTA  joined  with  the  rest  of  the  nation  in  celebrating  the 
Bicentennial.  In  October  of  1975,  the  Hanover  AARP*  Kitchen  Band 
presented  a  bicentennial  program,  including  patriotic  songs,  readings 
and  songs  from  years  gone-by.  Bicentennial  costumes  were  suggested 
for  the  Halloween  Party  that  year.  Prizes  were  given  for  the  best 
Bicentennial  boy  and  girl  in  each  classroom.  A  Bicentennial  flag  was 
purchased  to  be  flown  at  the  school  under  the  American  flag.  The 
PTA  supported  the  Seven  Valleys  Bicentennial  Committee  by  helping 
serve  at  suppers  and  by  donating  desserts,  as  well  as  attending  the 
various  events.  The  PTA  assisted  the  Community  Halloween  Party 
by  organizing  games  and  purchasing  some  of  the  prizes.  Grades  3,  4 
and  5  submitted  designs  for  judging  by  the  PTA  Executive  Board. 
The  winning  entry  by  Jonathan  Tite,  who  received  a  $25  saving 
bond,  was  made  into  badges,  which  were  sold  by  the  Bicentennial 
Committee. 

Certain  events  have  become  monthly  traditions  at  the  school.  A 
Halloween  Party  is  held  for  the  children,  featuring  prizes  for  costumes, 
and  candy  and  orange  drink  treats  for  all  the  children.  A  bake  sale 
is  normally  held  in  November,  in  conjunction  with  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Conferences.  Christmas  is  celebrated  with  an  open  house  at 
the  school.  Art  work  by  the  children  is  displayed  and  everyone  joins 
in  singing  carols,  topped  off  by  Christmas  cookies.  A  movie  is  rented 
for  entertainment  of  the  children,  during  the  Christmas  season. 
Children  are  treated  with  a  visit  from  Santa  and  a  gift.  The  open 
house  in  December  of  1975  featured  pinatas,  which  originated  in 
Mexico.  Children  attempted  to  break  open  the  pinatas  with  a  wiffle 
bat.  When  they  succeeded  candy  spilled  from  the  pinatas  and  the 
children  scrambled  for  it.  Founders  day  is  observed  in  February  and 
the  PTA  annually  makes  a  contribution  to  the  Hanna  Kent  Schoff 
Memorial  Fund.  A  Spring  Sing  featuring  musical  numbers  by  all  of 
the  classes  is  held  each  April.  May  is  highlighted  by  a  covered  dish 
social  and  entertainment. 

Various  sales  or  label  campaigns  have  been  held  to  earn  money 
or  supplies  for  the  school.  The  Campbell's  Soup  and  Bean  Label 
Campaign  was  begun  in  1975.  That  year  the  school  received  a  portable 
student  listening  center  and  portable  cassette  recorder.  Cash  income 


American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
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is  received  from  specified  boxes  and  containers  of  Colgate  products. 
Post  box  tops  have  been  collected  for  physical  fitness  and  play  equip¬ 
ment,  in  cooperation  with  the  physical  education  teacher.  A  duplicat¬ 
ing  machine  was  obtained  with  funds  earned  from  a  sale  of  spices. 
The  PTA  also  purchased  books  for  the  library  and  remedial  reading 
magazines.  Ribbons  for  winners  at  the  track  meet,  field  trips,  a 
movie  treat  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  treats  for  the  children, 
when  goals  are  met  in  the  various  label  and  sales  campaigns. 

The  PTA  is  not  merely  a  social  organization.  The  group  is  com¬ 
posed  of  many  dedicated  and  ambitious  people  who  give  a  lot  of 
their  time  and  energy  to  further  the  goals  of  the  PTA  and  meet  the 
needs  of  the  children. 

THE  SEVEN  VALLEYS  LIONS  CLUB 

By  Russell  Holmes 

With  a  substantial  nucleus  of  former  members  of  the  Jacobus- 
Seven  Valleys  Lions  Club,  the  Seven  Valleys  Lions  Club  began  its 
formal  existence  on  October  1,  1964,  with  27  charter  members  from 
the  York  New  Salem-Seven  Valleys  area.  During  its  first  year,  the  club 
purchased  a  used  ambulance  and  began  providing  volunteer  service 
to  all  the  ill  and  injured,  using  dedicated  members  of  both  the  Com¬ 
munity  Fire  Company  and  the  club,  as  drivers  and  attendants.  They 
are  continually  updating  the  vehicle  and  its  successors,  with  emer¬ 
gency  equipment.  Ambulance  calls  now  average  more  than  ten  a 
month. 

Less  than  10  years  after  its  formation,  the  club  was  successful  in  its 
efforts  to  preserve  the  historic  spring  that  has  quenched  the  thirst  of 
weary  travelers  for  generations,  a  mile  north  of  the  borough,  along 
the  west  side  of  the  road  to  New  Salem.  Slated  for  demolition  by  a 
major  renovation  of  this  highway,  persistent  efforts  by  the  club  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  its  remaining  an  enduring  landmark  of  the  wooded  area  in 
the  “hollow.” 

Now  in  its  16th  year,  the  Seven  Valleys  Lions  Club  continues  to 
provide  assistance  to  individuals  and  families  that  have  experienced 
loss  of  sight,  possessions  or  health,  from  funds  received  by  sales  of 
such  items  as  brooms,  light  bulbs,  fruit  cakes,  etc. 
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The  Seven  Valleys  Lions  Club  saved  this  historic  spring  in  the  “hollow/'  from 
demolition  in  1974,  when  a  new  road  was  being  built.  They  have  maintained 

it  since  that  time. 


A  typical  news  item  about  the  Lions  Club  appeared  in  the  October 
12,  1977,  issue  of  the  Free  Press:  “The  Seven  Valleys  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Lions  Club  will  meet  Thursday,  October  1 3,  at  8  p.m.,  in 
the  Seven  Valleys  Community  Fire  Hall.  The  annual  charter  anni¬ 
versary  and  Ladies  Night  Celebration  was  held  October  6,  at  the 
Viking  Athletic  Association  in  West  York.  Mr.  Curtis  O.  Goodling, 
who  is  at  present  living  at  Colonial  Manor  Nursing  Home,  York,  was 
elected  a  life  member  of  the  Club.  Philip  Miller  was  welcomed  as  a 
new  member.  He  was  sponsored  by  Pres.  Kramer. 

Rev.  Elmo  Beck,  chairman  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Committee,  will 
have  charge  of  the  program  for  the  October  22  meeting,  at  the  Valley 
Tavern.  Kenneth  Shearer  has  a  few  reservations  available  for  the 
Autumn  Dance,  Saturday,  October  22,  in  the  Seven  Valleys  Fire 
Hall.” 


LADIES  AUXILIARY  OF  THE  LIONS  CLUB 
OF  SEVEN  VALLEYS 

The  Seven  Valleys  Lions  Club  had  their  family  picnic  at  Codorus 
State  Park,  during  the  summer  of  1976,  and  during  that  picnic  the 
wives  of  the  Lions  began  a  discussion  about  forming  an  auxiliary  to 
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the  Seven  Valleys  Club.  Subsequently,  the  first  meeting  was  held  on 
November  22,  1976,  in  the  Seven  Valleys  Fire  Hall,  and  officers  were 
elected. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Shearer  was  elected  President  and  Mrs.  Pearl  Kramer 
was  elected  Vice  President.  The  Secretary  was  Ruth  Krebs  and  the 
Treasurer  was  Betty  Young,  with  Jane  Bahn  as  assistant 

By-laws  were  adopted  at  this  meeting  and  Penny  Carter,  an  area 
blind  girl,  was  selected  as  their  beneficiary.  The  next  meeting  was 
cancelled  because  of  the  severe  cold  of  January  1977,  but  at  the  next 
meeting,  in  February  of  that  year,  the  officers  were  inducted,  and  a 
covered  dish  social  was  held  in  connection  with  the  meeting.  The  in¬ 
duction  of  the  officers  was  conducted  by  G.  Richard  Miller,  Deputy 
District  Governor  of  14C  Lions  Clubs  National.  Mary  Swartz  showed 
colored  slides  of  the  York  New  Salem  Centennial  Celebration.  The 
19  charter  members  attending  were:  Ruth  Shearer,  Ruth  Krebs, 
Maryln  Korsak,  Pearl  Kramer,  Martha  Holmes,  Nita  Kerchner,  Lois 
Hinson,  Janet  Wagaman,  Betty  Young,  Dolores  Orendorff,  Jane  Bahn, 
Loretta  Hamme,  Creta  Brodebeck,  Virginia  Fulton,  Lola  Hoffman, 
Phyllis  Runkle,  Louise  Hoffman,  Ruth  Mummert  and  Leona  Hoff¬ 
man.  Monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  Seven  Valleys  Community 
Fire  Company  Hall  the  4th  Monday  of  each  month. 

The  original  goal,  upon  forming  this  organization,  was  to  assist  the 
Lions  Club  of  Seven  Valleys  as  they  made  flowers  for  the  Hawaiian 
Dance,  held  in  the  Spring  of  1977,  and  they  also  had  an  auction  to 
raise  funds  to  support  their  project  of  assisting  Penny  Carter. 

Speakers  for  some  of  the  monthly  meetings  included: 

Miss  Doris  Young  of  the  York  Hospital  Heart  Unit. 

Sgt.  Gerald  Kufta  of  Pa.  State  Police  Vice  Squad. 

Mrs.  Loretta  Hamme,  local  member  who  spoke  on  Cake  Decorating. 

Capt.  Chas.  McRafferty  of  Juvenile  Div.,  York  Police. 

Elsie  Boyer,  local  member  who  spoke  on  Red  Cross  Collections. 

Anna  Kopp,  local  member  who  spoke  on  Plaster  &  Art  Crafts. 

Donna  Neiman  and  Glen  Ferree  of  the  York  Co.  Blind  Center. 

Alice  Sauter,  specialist  in  the  Art  of  Decorating  Easter  Eggs. 

They  hold  an  annual  Christmas  party  for  members,  husbands  and 
friends  in  the  Fire  Hall  in  Seven  Valleys.  Their  "Lion  Bank’'  was  do¬ 
nated  by  Kenneth  Shearer  and  the  official  pin  is  the  "Lion  Horseshoe 
Pin.” 
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THE  SEVEN  VALLEYS  LEISURE  CLUB 


By  Lettie  Heindel  Henry 

On  June  1,  1960,  a  group  of  women,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
McTague,  from  the  York  Y.W.C.A.,  met  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Wiley 
Shepperd  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  women's  leisure  club  in 
Seven  Valleys. 

The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  create  activities  and  entertain¬ 
ment  for  the  older  female  residents,  together  with  the  exchanging  of 
ideas  and  events  and  also  to  learn  some  arts  and  crafts.  There  were 
eight  women  present  and  the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
year  .  .  .  President,  Lestie  Brillhart;  Vice  President,  Ives  Bricker; 
Secretary,  Mabel  Geiselman  and  Treas.,  Lydia  Runkle. 

This  group  decided  to  meet  the  first  and  third  Wednesday  of  each 
month  in  the  Fire  Company  Hall.  Some  years  later,  the  invitation  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  Council  was  accepted  to  meet  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  unit  of  their  church.  This  was  more  conveniently  located  as  it 
was  in  the  center  of  town. 

After  16  years  of  sponsorship  by  the  Y.W.C.A.  they  are  continuing 
along  the  same  line  as  when  they  began,  by  having  programs  such  as 
films  of  local  and  national  interest  and  other  activities.  They  enjoy 
speakers  from  county  wide  organizations  such  as  the  York  City  Police, 
the  Blind  Center,  Heart  and  Cancer  Associations,  which  keep  them 
up-to-date  on  the  work  of  the  social  services  of  the  entire  area. 

Every  year  they  observe  Mother's  Day,  Thanksgiving  and  Christ¬ 
mas,  with  a  covered  dish  social.  The  book  reviews  of  the  various  ladies 
of  the  Y.W.C.A.  and  York  College  Library  are  greatly  enjoyed.  They 
take  several  bus  trips  every  year  and  as  a  project,  they  have  become 
proficient  in  making  Heritage  Wreaths.  They  remember  the  sick  and 
the  shut-ins  during  the  year  and  have  refreshments  served  at  every 
meeting  by  hostesses  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting.  The  present 
membership  is  26  and  the  officers  are:  Lettie  Henry,  President;  Edna 
Strausbaugh,  Vice  President;  Mabel  Geiselman,  Secretary,  and  Lydia 
Runkle,  Treasurer.  Their  program  continues  and  they  have  enriched 
the  lives  of  many  elderly  women  of  the  community. 
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THE  SEVEN  VALLEYS  PTA — I940S 


Sometime  in  1940,  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  was  formed  for  the 
Independent  School  District  of  Seven  Valleys.  The  meetings  were 
held  in  the  old  schoolhouse  on  Church  Street  and  money-raising 
affairs  were  held  in  the  new  garage  of  the  }.  H.  Stern  Garment  Com¬ 
pany,  on  Cherry  Street.  The  first  officers  of  this  organization  were: 
Mrs.  Edna  Kauffman,  President;  Mrs.  Mary  Krebs  Thompson,  Vice 
President;  Mrs.  Alma  Kessler,  Treasurer  and  Miss  Catherine  Triplett 
as  Secretary.  When  the  schoolhouse  was  sold,  in  1951,  they  moved 
their  meeting  place  to  the  York  New  Salem  Elementary  center. 

In  1946,  on  the  27th  of  September,  Mrs.  Mary  Krebs  Thompson, 
as  President  of  the  PTA,  was  made  an  Honorary  Pennsylvania  State 
Life  Member  of  the  PTA  for  her  years  of  unselfish  service  to  the  PTA. 
In  1962,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Skelly,  this  organiza¬ 
tion  moved  its  meeting  place  to  the  new  Seven  Valleys  Elementary 
Center  on  Maple  Street,  and  was  reorganized  under  a  new  charter, 
as  the  Seven  Valleys  Parent-Teachers  Association. 


The  first  Executive  Committee  of  the  Seven  Valleys  PTA.  The  members  shown 
here  were  all  Charter  Members  of  the  organization.  L  to  R  .  .  .  Catherine 
Triplett,  Dolores  Skelly,  Richard  Kopp,  Mary  Thompson,  A.  V.  Thompson, 
Lettie  Henry,  Diana  Shepperd,  William  Behler,  Alma  Kessler,  Pauline  Skelly 

and  Mary  Krebs. 
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CUB  SCOUTS  IN  SEVEN  VALLEYS 

By  Martha  Holmes 

A  Den  of  Cub  Scouts  first  met  at  the  home  of  Connie  (Mrs.  Charles) 
Farrell  in  1959.  It  was  a  Den  of  the  York  New  Salem  Pack,  then 
headed  by  Cubmaster,  Clair  Hoover.  When  the  Farrells  moved  from 
Seven  Valleys  to  the  State  College  area,  the  members  transferred  to 
the  Den  in  the  New  Salem  Fire  Hall. 

In  1961,  the  Den  was  reactivated  in  Seven  Valleys  at  the  home  of 
Russell  and  Martha  Holmes,  with  Martha  as  Den  Mother,  and  twelve 
boys  in  membership  for  the  next  eight  years,  with  the  roster  chang¬ 
ing  from  time  to  time,  since  each  boy  spends  a  maximum  of  three  or 
four  years  in  this  program  before  advancing  to  Boy  Scouts,  if  they 
choose  to  go  on.  Christopher  Holmes  was  the  first  Den  Chief,  the 
Boy  Scout  who  helps  the  Den  Mother  and  the  Cub  Scouts. 

In  the  winter  time  the  Den  met  in  the  Holmes’  cellar  after  school. 
During  the  summer  they  met  in  the  afternoon  for  longer  sessions  in 
the  yard,  in  Hunt’s  meadow  or  wherever  their  activities  took  them. 
Hikes  in  the  meadow  in  the  summer  included  highlights  like  finding 
a  duck’s  nest  with  eggs,  in  a  hollow  tree,  overhanging  the  stream. 

Beulah  Bortner,  Phyllis  Hershey  and  Anna  Mae  Smith  helped  with 
the  Cub  Scout  program  from  time  to  time,  when  their  sons  were  mem¬ 
bers.  Martha  Holmes  recalls  many  skits  that  the  boys  created  and 
performed  for  the  other  Dens  in  the  Pack,  which  was  comprised  of 
boys  from  York  New  Salem,  Stoverstown  and  Seven  Valleys  areas. 

One  day,  the  Den  traveled  to  Baltimore  by  cars  to  visit  the  Zoo, 
with  Ruth  Miller,  Linda  and  Anna  Deveney  helping  with  transpor¬ 
tation  and  chaperoning. 

One  Saturday  evening,  the  Den  took  a  train  trip  from  York  to  Glen 
Rock,  with  a  delay  on  the  siding  at  Seven  Valleys  while  a  North¬ 
bound  train  passed.  During  the  stop,  parents  and  families  of  the  Cubs 
flashed  greetings  or  came  near  the  tracks  to  call  to  the  boys.  The  con¬ 
ductor  showed  the  boys  the  inside  of  the  baggage  car  containing  a 
closed  coffin,  on  its  way  South.  He  also  showed  them  his  attache  case- 
office,  for  selling  tickets  to  passengers  who  boarded  the  train  between 
York  and  Baltimore,  at  stops  where  tickets  were  not  available. 

On  that  trip,  Russell  Holmes  took  Den  Mother  and  Cubs  to  York, 
where  he  left  them  and  drove  to  Glen  Rock  to  pick  them  up  and  re- 
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turn  them  to  Seven  Valleys.  As  he  sped  toward  Glen  Rock,  the  con¬ 
ductor  and  the  boys  spotted  him  on  a  parallel  road  and  tried  to  signal 
him. 

Pack  meetings  were  held  every  third  month  in  the  Community 
Fire  Hall,  meeting  in  New  Salem  and  Stoverstown  the  other  months. 
One  of  the  Seven  Valleys  meetings  was  a  circus,  staged  on  the  Seven 
Valleys  ball  diamond.  The  townspeople  were  entertained  with  games 
and  refreshment  booths,  as  well  as  acts— such  as  Sidney  Rohrbaugh 
as  an  excellent  clown. 

Around  1963,  Mel  Sechrist  was  a  Webelos  Den  Leader,  for  Pack 
#97,  holding  meetings  at  his  home  in  Seven  Valleys.  This  Den  pre¬ 
pared  the  older  Cubs  for  advancement  to  the  Boy  Scout  Troop,  as 
well  as  helping  them  to  finish  their  Cub  Scout  requirements,  for  the 
Arrow  of  Light  Award. 

In  1969,  Pat  Shaffer,  who  lived  across  from  the  Seven  Valleys 
Elementary  Center,  took  over  the  Cub  Scout  Den  for  a  short  time, 
until  a  fire  in  her  home  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  move  away  with 
her  family.  There  has  been  no  Cub  Den  in  Seven  Valleys  since  that 
time. 

Christopher,  Timothy,  Peter  and  Jonathan  Holmes  were  the  only 
Seven  Valleys  Cub  Scouts  to  continue  with  the  Boy  Scouting  pro¬ 
gram  through  their  High  School  years.  Christopher  attained  the  rank 
of  Star  Scout;  Peter  became  a  Life  Scout;  while  Timothy  and  Jonathan 
both  achieved  the  highest  rank  of  Eagle  Scout. 

Russell  and  Martha  Holmes  were  awarded  the  Silver  Beaver  and 
Silver  Fawn,  respectively,  for  their  many  years  of  service  to  the  Boy 
Scouting  Program.  Having  served  in  various  positions  in  local,  district 
and  council  activities. 
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THE  GIRL  SCOUTS 

By  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill 

Trinity  Lutheran  Sunday  School  sponsored  a  girl  scout  troop  (#593) 
in  Seven  Valleys  from  1949  until  1952.  The  Leader  of  this  troop  was 
Miss  Catherine  Triplett  and  the  Treasurer  was  Mrs.  Neta  Kerchner. 
But  in  1952,  Miss  Triplett  resigned  and  Miss  Lucy  Skelly  assumed 
the  roll  of  Leader.  Later  that  year  the  troop  broke  up.  It  is  not  known 
how  many  girls  were  enrolled. 


The  original  Seven  Valleys  Girl  Scout  Troop  (#593),  under  the  leadership 
of  Catherine  Triplett  and  Mrs.  Neta  Kerchner.  First  row,  L  to  R  .  .  .  Evelyn 
Ebaugh,  Judy  Lau,  Gail  Krout,  Yvonne  Schrum,  Eleischa  Blessing,  Joan  Marie 
Skelly.  2nd.  row  L  to  R  .  .  . - ,  Gwen  Kerchner,  Lois  Spiese, 

Linda  Deveney,  Shirley  Klinedinst,  Sandra  Shaffer  and - 

Then  in  1958,  Trinity  Sunday  School  again  sponsored  a  troop,  this 
time  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Phyllis  Hershey  and  Mrs.  Shirley 
Henry  Cook.  This  troop  operated  until  1960  when  it  was  dissolved. 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Community  Fire  Company  since  1963 
has  been  sponsoring  the  girl  scouts  in  Seven  Valleys  and  they  have 
been  meeting  in  the  Community  Fire  Company  Hall  since  that  time. 
The  first  leaders  were  Mrs.  Austin  Chinault  and  Mrs.  Margie  Ed¬ 
wards,  with  Mrs.  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  as  assistant  leader. 

In  1964,  Mrs.  Rudisill  became  Leader  and  Mrs.  Shelia  Sheffer  be¬ 
came  assistant  Leader,  with  Mrs.  Gladys  Bailey  and  Mrs.  Dolores 
Hengst  as  Commissioners. 


NoTE-Mrs.  Edna  Baublitz  Rudisill  in  1978  received  the  “Girl  Scout  Plaque"  from 
National  Headquarters  for  her  service  to  scouting. 
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In  1972,  because  of  the  Tropical  Storm  Agnes  and  the  resulting 
damaged  Community  Building,  Mrs.  Edna  Rudisill  received  permis¬ 
sion  to  conduct  the  troop  meetings  in  her  home  for  the  duration  of 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Community  Building.  In  1978  Mrs.  Rudisill, 
because  of  a  leg  injury,  resigned  as  Leader  of  the  Girl  Scout  Troop 
#593  and  was  appointed  Cookie  Chairman  for  the  Hill  and  Dale 
District  of  York  County,  which  post  she  is‘  at  present  holding.  She 
has  served  girl  scouting  for  16  years. 

A  Girl  Scout  Cadette  Troop  (#761)  was  formed  in  1969,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Corabelle  Miller.  She  and  the  following  lead¬ 
ers  have  served  for  the  ensuing  years  until  1978,  when  the  troop  broke 
up:  Mrs.  Marian  Sterner  (served  for  eight  years);  Mrs.  Sandy  Keller 
and  Mrs.  Soyna  Oldland. 

In  1964,  a  Brownie  Troop  (#616)  was  organized  by  Mrs.  Austin 
Chinault,  also  sponsored  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Fire  Com¬ 
pany,  and  is  still  active.  The  leaders  of  this  troop  since  1964  have 
been:  Mrs.  Jean  Fahs,  Miss  Linda  Deveney,  Mrs.  Dora  Kessler,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Krebs,  Mrs.  Sandy  Keller,  Mrs.  Marion  Markle  and  Mrs.  Mindy 
O’Dean.  The  present  Brownie  Troop  is  composed  of  14  girls  and  is 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Arlene  Johnson  as  leader  and  Mrs.  Karen 
Lau  and  Mrs.  Cindy  Lehman  as  assistants.  They  are  presently  meeting 
in  the  Seven  Valleys  Elementary  Center. 

In  1978,  a  Senior  Girl  Scout  Troop  was  formed,  sponsored  by  the 
Ladies  Auxiliary  of  the  Fire  Company  and  is  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  Soyna  Oldland  and  Mrs.  Sandy  Keller.  The  troop  presently  has 
six  girls  and  meets  in  the  Community  Fire  Hall. 
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HISTORY  OF  LODGES  IN  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


KNIGHTS  OF  PYTHIAS 

This  being  a  secret  order  very  little  is  known  about  what  actions  were 
taken  inside  the  lodge.  However,  the  roster  of  this  lodge,  organized 
about  1875,  is  very  close  to  being  the  entire  adult  male  population  of 
the  town,  and  is  officially  recognized  as,  Zion  Lodge  #447,  Knights 
of  Pythias.  The  officers  were  initiated  and  installed  by  members  of  the 
White  Rose  Lodge  of  York,  Hanover  Lodge  of  Hanover  and  Adams 
Lodge  of  Arendtsville  on  February  9,  1876.  The  following  were  the 
first  officers:  James  Sharon,  George  Shaffer,  Alexander  Klinedinst, 
E.  C.  Eichelberger,  Martin  Diehl,  George  Caslow,  H.  I.  Gladfelter, 
Adam  Tschopp,  Henry  Tschopp,  Henry  Brenneman  and  Reuben 
Henry. 

They  met  in  a  hall,  owned  by  D.  M.  Henry,  and  the  initiation  fee 
was  $7.00.  A  lodge  seal,  depicting  the  ancient  city  of  Zion,  was  se¬ 
lected  for  the  official  seal  of  the  local  lodge.  They  paid  D.  M.  Henry 
$15.00  per  year  to  keep  the  lodge  hall  clean.  Dr.  Silas  Jones,  a  local 
physician,  was  very  active  and  as  treasurer  placed  their  money  in  the 
York  Dime  Saving  Bank.  At  times  they  would  have  dinner  meetings 
at  the  National  Hotel. 

On  July  26,  1879,  they  held  a  picnic  and  a  dance  to  raise  money 
and  the  Loganville  Brass  Band  furnished  the  music.  That  same  year, 
D.  M.  Henry  raised  the  rent  on  the  building  so  they  decided  to  erect 
a  lodge  building  on  Church  Street.  D.  M.  Henry  then  notified  them 
to  vacate  his  building  and  they  rented  another  room  somewhere  in 
town,  on  a  temporary  basis. 
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The  new  building,  a  three-story  structure,  with  the  lodge  hall  on 
the  top  floor,  was  dedicated  July  4,  1881.  The  second  floor  was  made 
to  be  used  as  a  town  hall,  with  a  stage  and  church  pews,  which  they 
purchased  from  the  old  Hanover  Junction  Church.  When  the  school- 
house  burned  that  same  year,  for  a  time,  the  idea  of  conducting  school 
in  this  building  was  considered,  but  there  was  too  much  opposition 
to  this  and  thus  a  new  schoolhouse  was  Built.  The  Seven  Valleys 
String  Band  used  this  floor  to  hold  practice  sessions  for  a  time  and 
Magic  Lantern  shows  were  also  held  there  on  Saturday  evenings.  The 
first  floor  was  used  for  various  things  until  Howard  Henry  rented  the 
entire  floor  for  a  general  store  and  it  remained  so,  until  many  years 
later,  when  it  was  torn  down  by  N.  C.  Deveney. 

The  roster  of  the  membership  in  1881  follows  .  .  . 


James  Sharon 
Martin  Diehl 

D.  M.  Henry 
John  Erhart 
Michael  Bortner 
A.  C.  Eppley 
Daniel  Miller 
Conrad  Klinghoffer 
Henry  Zeller 
Dr.  Allen  Gladfelter 
John  Henry 
Willis  Walter 
John  Stump 
Noah  Henry 
M.  Swartz 
John  Barthold 
Jesse  Leader 
Aug.  Weihmiller 
G.  B.  Sheffer 
Cornelius  Gladfelter 
Reuben  Henry 
Wm.  Reever 
Samuel  Hamme 


Alex  Klinedinst 
John  Baum 
Geo.  Sounwalt 
Joseph  Idial 
Spangler  Bricker 
Geo.  Hamme 
A.  E.  Rudisill 
Wm.  Wheeler 
Fred  Roberts 
Westley  Gladfelter 
Abraham  Zeigler 
Geo.  Casio w 
Dan  Raffensberger 
Henry  Tschopp 
Adam  Tschopp 
Jacob  Hamme 
Dan  Gabel 
J.  I.  Gibbons 

E.  G.  Warner 
Henry  Eichelberger 
Martin  Gladfelter 
H.  B.  Jones 
Henry  Marks 


J.  K.  Hoffman 
W.  H.  Beck 
Jos.  Copenhaver 
John  Beecher 

E.  C.  Eichelberger 
Nathan  Gladfelter 
Harry  Gladfelter 
Howard  Strickhouser 
Henry  Brenneman 
Lewis  Gladfelter 
Henry  Kindig 

Dr.  Silas  Jones 
Wm.  Strayer 
Jacob  Beck 
H.  A.  Deveney 
A.  W.  Zeigler 
Ephriam  Ernst 
August  Delle 

F.  P.  Shearer 
John  Gladfelter 
Benjamin  Klinedinst 
Jacob  C.  Deveney 


This  lodge  was  active  until  about  1950,  when  it  broke  up  because 
of  lack  of  membership.  However  in  1946  the  lodge  held  their  meet¬ 
ings  in  the  Community  building,  until  their  dissolution.  The  old 
lodge  hall  on  Church  Street  was  sold  to  N.  C.  Deveney  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  were  donated  to  the  Community  Service  League  toward  the 
accrued  debt,  on  the  new  Community  building. 
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THE  PYTHIAN  SISTERS 


By  Lettie  Heindel  Henry 

All  during  1928,  Mrs.  Mae  Goodling,  wife  of  the  local  undertaker, 
went  through  the  town  interviewing  candidates  for  a  new  lodge,  which 
was  being  proposed  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias.  She  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  securing  57  relatives  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  membership, 
to  form  a  Rainbow  Temple  of  Pythian  Sisters.  On  September  29, 
1929,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  K  of  P  Lodge  Hall  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  a  Pythian  Sisters  temple  in  the  community. 

The  meeting  was  in  charge  of  Grand  Chief  Kathryn  Detra,  of  Har¬ 
risburg,  together  with  the  officers  and  members  of  Susquehanna 
Temple  #81.  The  charter  membership  was  57  sisters,  and  the  officers 
elected  were:  Mae  Goodling,  Past  Chief;  Edna  Henry,  Most  Excel¬ 
lent  Chief;  Anna  Snyder,  Excellent  Senior;  Lettie  Henry,  Excellent 


Charter  Members  of  Rainbow  Temple  of  Pythian  Sisters.  Photo  taken  in 
1955—56.  Left  to  right,  as  they  appear  .  .  .  Lettie  Henry,  Edna  Henry,  Lydia 
Runkle,  Dora  Kerchner,  Alma  Kessler,  Mamie  Hamme,  Mae  Goodling,  Mar¬ 
garet  Hamme  Flickinger,  Naomi  Kerchner  Lint,  Mary  Warner,  Ives  Bricker, 
Lenore  Gladfelter,  Bessie  Groff,  Mamie  Lentz,  Ella  Brenneman,  Marea  Glad- 
felter,  Anna  Snyder  and  Florence  Bowman  Dise. 
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Pythian  Sisters  Lodge  members  cast  in  the  show,  “The  Old  Maid's  Club,” 
farce-comedy,  which  was  put  on  periodically  with  a  constantly  changing  cast. 
Every  performance  over  the  years  was  extremely  popular  with  audiences.  This 
cast  of  1950  includes:  Front,  seated  on  floor  .  .  .  Catherine  Triplett,  Helen 
Lau,  Mary  Ellen  Budesheim  and  Lottie  Meckley.  Seated  L  to  R  .  .  .  Margaret 
Flickinger,  Gertrude  Thompson,  Mary  Warner,  Annie  Snyder,  Ives  Bricker 
and  Jesta  Fishel.  Back  row  .  .  .  Alma  Kessler,  Goldie  Gingrich,  Hazel  Krout, 
Janice  Thoman,  Helen  Strickhauser,  Mary  Thompson,  Sarah  Lau  and  Lenora 

Gladfelter. 


Junior;  Ives  Bricker,  Manager;  Annie  Krout,  Secretary;  Bessie  Groff, 
Treasurer;  Mary  Warner,  Protector;  Marea  Gladfelter,  Guard;  Celest 
Brillhart,  Mamie  Hamme  and  Esther  Kessler,  Trustees;  Lenore  Glad¬ 
felter,  Installing  Officer;  Mae  Goodling,  Grand  Representative;  Edna 
Henry,  Alternate  Representative;  Mae  Shive,  Press  Correspondent; 
Margaret  Hamme,  Captain  of  Degree  Staff  and  Lydia  Runkle,  Musi¬ 
cian.  Of  this  original  group,  there  are  still  14  active  members,  as  of 
1978. 

Meetings  were  held  in  the  K  of  P  Lodge  Hall  for  19  years.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1945,  they  joined  with  the  Community  Service  League  in 
erecting  a  community  building.  They  donated  $1,000.00  and  received 
two  seats  on  the  board  of  directors  of  that  organization. 

They  are  still  meeting  in  what  is  now  the  Community  Fire  Hall 
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Pythian  Sisters  Lodge  Officers  in  1976.  First  row,  L  to  R:  Dora  Kessler,  Lydia 
Runkle,  Marea  Gladfelter,  Mary  Dissinger,  Dist.  Rep.  Gloria  Markle  and 
Janice  Thoman.  2nd  row,  L  to  R:  Lettie  Henry,  Edna  Rudisill,  Lottie  Meck- 
ley,  Dorothy  Kohler,  Betty  Warner,  Helen  Strickhauser,  Catherine  Triplett 

and  Mary  Thompson. 

and  have  remained  active  through  the  years.  The  present  roster  con¬ 
sists  of  38  sisters  and  they  meet  twice  a  month. 

The  present  officers  in  the  lodge  are:  Past  Chief,  Dorothy  Kerchner 
Kohler;  Most  Excellent  Chief,  Dora  Kessler;  Excellent  Senior, 
Mary  Thompson;  Excellent  Junior,  Lottie  Meckley;  Manager,  Betty 
Warner;  Secretary,  Lettie  Henry;  Treasurer,  Edna  Rudisill;  Protector, 
Helen  Strickhauser;  Guard,  Catherine  Triplett;  Musician,  Lydia 
Runkle;  Assistant  Musician,  Ives  Bricker;  Trustees,  Mae  Goodling, 
Shirley  Cook  and  Gloria  Markle;  Installing  Officer,  Shirley  Cook; 
Grand  Representative,  Lydia  Runkle;  Alternate  Representative,  Let- 
tie  Henry;  Captain  of  Degree  Team,  Shirley  Cook  and  Press  Repre¬ 
sentative,  Edna  Rudisill. 

The  Pythian  Sisters  also  put  on  a  musical  production,  called  "A 
Jazz  Wedding,”  for  the  first  time,  in  the  temporary  community  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  General  Cigar  Factory,  in  1944.  It  proved  to  be  so  popular 
that  the  cast  was  maintained  intact  for  many  years.  This  production 
was  put  on  in  the  Hotel  Yorktowne,  in  York,  for  a  Pythian  Sisters 
Convention.  It  was  produced  again  for  the  Seven  Valleys  Diamond 
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Jubilee,  in  1967.  During  the  interim,  it  was  produced  at  many  places 
in  the  County,  and  also  at  the  Ambers  Inn  in  Carlisle  and  at  the 
Loganville  Community  House,  during  their  Centennial  celebration. 
It  has  never  failed  to  “bring  down  the  house”  at  every  performance. 

THE  JUNIOR  ORDER  OF  UNITED  AMERICAN  MECHANICS 

For  many  years  the  Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics  held 
their  lodge  meetings  in  the  K  of  P  Hall  on  Church  Street.  Its  motto 
was:  “One  Flag,  One  Bible  and  One  School.”  It  was  known  as  the 
greatest  Patriotic  and  Benevolent  Fraternity  in  America,  operating  in 
42  states  with  30  State  Councils  and  3000  community  councils  and  a 
total  membership  of  350,000.  Membership  was  composed  of  white 
male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  between  16  and  50  years  of  age 
and  born  within  its  territory. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  lodge  maintained  an  armed  drill  team  in 
Seven  Valleys  and  trained  for  service  in  any  national  emergency.  They 
were  on  call  to  the  National  Guard  and  were  in  some  way  affiliated 
with  that  organization.  However,  the  local  team  never  saw  any  service 
in  any  national  emergency. 

The  lodge  built  a  large  hall  on  Church  Street,  to  be  used  as  a  meet¬ 
ing  room,  and  for  recreational  purposes.  The  building  was  completed 
in  1939  and  was  used  as  a  meeting  place  for  4  years,  after  which  it  was 
sold  to  Shepperd  Realty  who  in  turn  rented  it  to  AMP  Incorporated, 
for  use  as  a  manufacturing  facility  for  electronic  components,  for  use 
mainly  in  aircraft,  especially  established  as  part  of  the  war  effort. 
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BASEBALL  IN  THE  TOWN  OF  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


Baseball  in  Seven  Valleys,  began  almost  as  soon  as  the  game  was  in¬ 
vented  and  since  the  first  team  in  1896  (which  was  a  championship 
team),  the  town  of  Seven  Valleys  has  fielded  a  team  in  every  year 
since  that  time,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  war  years.  Baseball 
has  always  been  a  part  of  the  youth  program  in  this  community,  but 
in  former  years  it  developed  into  a  very  competitive  situation  when 
the  various  towns  in  the  Southern  York  County  League  played  for 
blood  and  that  can  be  taken  literally.  Many  “rubarbs”  were  witnessed 
at  every  game  and  many  times  the  fans  become  involved  to  such  an 
extent  that  there  were  arrests  made  and  judgments  filed  in  the  courts 
as  a  result  of  the  very  violent  misunderstandings.  This  avid  fan-fol¬ 
lowing  that  the  town  teams  enjoyed  was  really  taken  seriously  and  up 
into  very  recent  times  there  was  no  sense  of  sportsmanship  displayed 
by  either  the  fans  or  the  players. 

There  have  been  many  instances  of  players  deliberately  sliding  into 
second  base  with  their  spikes  up  and  there  was  no  sympathy  shown 
to  the  victim.  The  glory  of  Seven  Valleys  meant  everything  on  the 
ball  field  and  a  victory  was  celebrated  in  the  bars,  restaurants  and 
homes  with  equal  fervor,  the  entire  game  being  replayed  at  every 
gathering  in  the  town. 

After  the  second  world  war,  when  people  in  town  were  starved  for 
baseball,  as  many  as  2500  people  turned  out,  especially  to  see  Glen 
Rock  and  Seven  Valleys  play  ball.  To  show  the  sincerity  of  the  fans, 
one  can  recall  Lawton  Spiese,  at  a  game  between  Glen  Rock  and 
Seven  Valleys  in  1949,  leaping  out  of  the  stands,  when  an  umpire 
made  a  bad  decision,  rushing  out  to  home  plate  and  kicking  the  um- 
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pire  in  the  seat  of  his  pants  with  a  terrible  look  of  hatred  on  his  face. 

Although  many  boys  in  Seven  Valleys  always  played  baseball  from 
the  time  they  were  very  small  and  although  Seven  Valleys  had  many 
good  ball  players,  it  has  never  produced  one  big  league  ball  player.  In 
very  recent  years  the  teams  in  Seven  Valleys,  although  winning  con¬ 
sistently,  have  not  been  able  to  stir  up  the*  enthusiasm  in  the  fans 
that  former  teams  were  able  to  do.  The  teams  of  today  show  a  great 
deal  of  sportsmanship  and  they  even  socialize  with  the  players  of  the 
opposing  team,  a  thing  which  would  not  be  considered  in  former 
years. 


SEVEN  VALLEYS  BALL  CLUB  IN  1896 


The  first  Seven  Valleys  Base  Ball  team.  Organized  in  1896,  the  town  has  very 
seldom  been  without  at  least  one  baseball  team.  In  1978,  the  Seven  Valleys 
Athletic  Association  sponsored  three  local  teams,  which  they  uniformed  and 
competed  in  three  leagues,  according  to  age  groups. 
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SEVEN  VALLEYS  BASEBALL  CLUB  IN  1915 


Front  row:  Eugene  Searle,  Harry  Reiss,  Daniel  Ferree,  Clarence  Hamme,  Cyrus 
Gladfelter,  Harvey  Heiss  and  Gene  Searle,  score  keeper.  Back  row:  William 
Gladfelter,  Umpire,  Lawrence  Koller,  William  Fishel,  Wallace  Davis,  Auburn 
Gladfelter,  William  Buchmyer  and  Clarence  Albers,  Manager. 


During  the  1920s,  Wilson  Hamme,  son  of  the  local  dog  dealer, 
attended  York  High  School  and  Millersville  State  Teachers  College. 
During  his  summer  vacations  he  organized  street  leagues  of  baseball 
teams  here  in  town.  Games  were  played  every  morning,  in  front  of 
Shive's  Store  on  Church  Street.  All  the  retired  men  of  the  town  would 
sit  on  the  porch  of  Mart  Gladfelter’s  Restaurant  and  watch  the  games. 

A  hard  sponge  ball  was  used  to  play  these  games  and  the  teams  were 
very  competitive  and  the  games  were  really  hotly  contested,  with 
Wilson  constantly  chattering  a  radio  announcer's  commentary  as  the 
games  progressed. 
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SEVEN  VALLEYS  BALL  CLUB  IN  1932 


Front  row:  Lee  Kessler,  Charles  Snyder,  Gerald  Krout,  Bat  boy,  Lamar  Glad- 
felter,  Wilson  Hamme  and  Lavern  Brenneman.  Seated  in  front  is  Manager, 
Cyrus  (Chicks)  Gladfelter.  Back  row:  Spurgeon  Lau,  Paul  Shaffer,  Russell 
Kessler,  Edward  Groff,  score  keeper,  Harry  Gladfelter,  Armand  Gladfelter  and 

George  Gladfelter. 


Accurate  scores  and  records  were  kept  and  after  the  games  were 
over,  Wilson  phoned  the  box  scores  into  The  Gazette  and  Daily  and 
this  data  was  printed  in  the  papers  the  following  morning.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  continued  every  day  until  school  began  in  the  fall. 

In  the  afternoon,  all  the  ball  players  went  swimming  in  the  old 
swimming  hole  and  Wilson  went  home  to  crate  hunting  dogs  to  be 
shipped  on  the  5  p.m.  train. 

The  diamond  in  front  of  Shive's  Store  was  actually  a  parking  lot 
and  it  was  covered  with  crushed  stones.  Andy  Smith,  who  never  had 
any  “sneakers”  and  always  played  barefoot  was  always  thrown  out  at 
first  base  because  he  had  to  hobble  down  to  first  with  the  stones  cut¬ 
ting  his  feet. 

Wilson  Hamme  probably  trained  more  boys  to  play  baseball  than 
any  other  person  in  town.  As  we  remember  Wilson  in  those  days,  he 
was  a  kind  of  kid's  hero,  a  man  of  the  world  to  our  eyes.  Every  evening 
he  would  come  down  Main  Street  dressed  in  a  suit  and  tie  to  spend 
his  evenings— where  ever  he  spent  them— in  style,  of  course. 
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SEVEN  VALLEYS  BALL  CLUB  IN  1934 


In  front  are  Eugene  Rohrbaugh  and  Gerald  Krout.  Back  row:  Lee  Kessler,  Wil¬ 
son  Gladfelter,  Frank  Skelly,  Paul  Shaffer,  Harvey  Lau,  Harry  Gladfelter,  Rus¬ 
sell  Kessler,  Heiney  Heltzel,  Paul  Emig,  Luther  Gladfelter,  George  Gladfelter, 
Charles  Snyder  and  Lester  Lau. 

SEVEN  VALLEYS  BALL  CLUB  IN  1949 


Front  row:  Donald  Gunnett,  George  Spence,  Pete  Shearer,  ,  ay 
Flickinger  and  Richard  Nipple.  Back  row:  John  Crandall,  Lester  Lau,  Dean 
Henry,  Lynn  Henry,  Arrnand  Gladfelter,  Lester  Lehman  and  Arthur  Kinard, 
Manager.  Ray  (Pete)  Kinard  is  bat  boy. 


During  all  of  the  1930s  and  early  40s,  the  local  ball  teams  had  a 
practice  session  every  night  of  the  week  and  as  many  as  100  people 
would  attend  these  sessions.  The  kids  all  went  to  the  outfield  during 
batting  practice  and  when  it  became  too  dark  to  see,  the  entire  con¬ 
gregation  would  sit  around  and  talk  baseball.  It  seems  perhaps  a  rather 
simple  way  to  spend  an  evening,  but  it  produced  a  fellowship  that 
cannot  be  equaled  in  any  age  or  by  any  social  structure. 


SEVEN  VALLEYS  TEAM  IN  1961 


Champions,  Greater  York  County  League 

First  row,  L  to  R:  Tyron  Sheridan,  Dennis  McWilliams,  Marty  Meckley,  Eu¬ 
gene  Thoman  and  Dennis  Thoman.  Second  row:  Duff  Herman,  Dean  Kreeger, 
Timothy  Lau  and  Charles  Furhman.  Third  row:  Richard  Spiese,  Donald  Lease, 
Clarke  Meckley,  Mgr.  Charles  Lentz,  Ned  Kopp  and  Ray  Myers. 
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Of  course,  during  these  beautiful  summer  evenings  the  young  ladies 
of  the  town  would  also  be  in  evidence  walking  over  the  “State  Road” 
to  linger  at  the  bridge.  In  very  olden  times  the  young  people  of  the 
town  always  hung  around  the  bridge.  Many  pictures  were  taken  there. 
When  the  old  iron  bridge  was  torn  down  and  replaced  by  the  new 
cement  bridge  it  was  even  better  to  linger  there.  Today,  the  traffic  is 
too  swift  to  safely  sit  on  the  broad  railing  of  the  bridge  to  enjoy 
“watching  the  valley.” 


1978  CHAMPIONS,  SUSQUEHANNA  LEAGUE 


Front  row,  L  to  R:  Mike  Strevig,  ‘‘Bo”  Matthews,  Keith  Myers,  “Bo”  Thoman 
and  Mitch  Walker.  Back  row:  Steve  Walker,  Dick  Spiese,  Mgr.,  Ken  Weaver, 
Bob  Grove,  Terry  Rehmeyer,  Buzz  Gladfelter  and  Byron  Thoman.  Not  present: 
Blaine  Thoman,  Bob  Myers,  Earl  Stagmeyer,  John  Folk,  Fran  Stedman  and 
Denny  Thomas.  Photo  by  Ed  Sneeringer,  of  York  Daily  Record. 
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The  Thrill  of  Success — Seven  Valleys’  Steve  Walker,  second  from  left,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  several  happy  Seven  Valleys  fans  after  he  tossed  a  two-hitter  and 
shut  out  East  Prospect  yesterday  in  the  Susquehanna  Baseball  league  champion¬ 
ship  playoff  game  on  the  Prospect  field.  Seven  Valleys  picked  up  a  two  games  to 
none  lead  in  the  best-of-five  game  series  with  a  1-0  verdict  and  will  play  what 
could  possibly  be  the  final  game  Saturday  at  home.  Left  to  right:  “Bud”  Glad- 
felter,  Steve  Walker,  “Hack”  Kinard,  “Bo”  Thoman  and  “Willie”  Wise. 

(Record  Photo.) 
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BASEBALL  FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


In  1971,  a  group  of  citizens  of  Seven  Valleys  and  the  surrounding 
community  got  together  and  formed  a  Seven  Valleys  Area  Youth 
Club,  in  order  to  sponsor  athletic  activities  for  the  youth  of  the  area. 
The  first  President  was  Sherman  Warner  with  G.  Harvey  Lau  as  Vice 
President  and  Karen  Gladfelter  as  Secretary-Treasurer.  The  Board  of 
Directors  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ned  Kopp,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carroll 
DeHoff  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Blackwell. 

Their  first  concern  was  to  raise  money  to  support  an  athletic  en¬ 
deavor,  under  the  Baseball  for  Boys  program,  which  they  did,  mostly 
through  subscriptions  and  “sub  sales.”  They  raised  sufficient  funds  to 
outfit  two  baseball  teams  with  uniforms  and  they  immediately  en¬ 
tered  these  two  teams  in  the  Spring  Grove  Area  Little  League  and  the 
Teener  Baseball  League.  The  coaches  for  these  two  original  teams 
were  James  Blackwell  and  Mr.  Grassetti  for  the  10-12  year  old  team 
and  Frank  Evento  and  Robert  Gladfelter  for  the  13-15  year  old  team. 
These  two  teams  are  at  the  present  time  competing  in  this  little 
league. 

In  their  first  year  of  operation  they  were  instrumental  in  the  placing 
of  a  portable  ice-skating  rink  on  the  outfield  of  the  baseball  diamond, 
for  the  use  of  the  youth  of  the  area  during  the  winter  of  1971.  Since 
that  time  they  have  raised  money  to  take  the  young  participants  on 
bus  trips  to  ball  games  in  Baltimore,  to  athletic  events  in  Hershey 
and  have  also  given  an  annual  Christmas  party. 

In  1973,  they  sponsored  a  Girls  Mushball  Team,  under  the  coach¬ 
ing  of  Sherman  Warner  and  Dennis  Luckenbaugh.  This  team  was 
outfitted  with  uniforms  and  played  exhibition  games  on  the  ball 
diamond,  on  a  regular  schedule.  The  following  year  the  Salvation 
Army  formed  a  girls  mushball  league  and  the  members  of  this  team 
played  on  the  Spring  Grove  Area  Team,  in  a  league  operated  in  the 
city  of  York. 

The  original  girls  mushball  team  here  in  Seven  Valleys  was  com¬ 
posed  of:  Beverly  Bashinger,  Linda  Bashinger,  Patti  Bashinger, 
Barbara  Blackwell,  Lizabeth  Deveney,  Fran  Evento,  Kim  Ensor,  Lori 
Fahs,  Terri  Fahs,  Lee  Grassetti,  Barbara  Ilyes,  Carla  Kinard,  Barbara 
Kinard,  Teresa  Kinard,  Twila  Kinard,  Tina  Landis,  Lena  Lippy,  Debra 
McDaniel,  Molly  McDaniel,  Vickie  Rasmusson,  Linda  Runkle,  Kim 
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Penley,  Barbara  Stough,  Tina  Street,  Cindy  Walker,  Lou  Ann  Walker, 
Debra  Waltemyer,  Sharon  Waltemyer,  Cheryl  Keeney,  Lana  Toomey, 
Judy  Toomey  and  Carol  Thoman. 

The  starting  line-up  for  the  first  game  was:  Tina  Landis,  Pitcher; 
Linda  Runkle,  Catcher;  Teresa  Kinard,  1st  Base;  Twila  Kinard,  2nd 
Base;  Tina  Street,  3rd  Base;  Barbara  Stough,  Short  Stop;  Sharon  Wal¬ 
temyer,  Short  Field;  Lori  Fahs,  Left  Field;  Terri  Fahs,  Right  Field 
and  Carla  Kinard,  Center  Field. 

In  1973,  they  also  sponsored  three  uniformed  baseball  teams,  under 
the  coaching  of  David  Bricker  for  8-10  year  olds,  Charles  Males  for 
10-12  year  olds,  Wayne  Kinard  and  Marvin  Mummert  for  the  13-15 
year  olds. 

In  1975,  under  the  Presidency  of  Wayne  Kinard,  girls  were  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  boys  baseball  program  and  the  first  girl  to  wear  the  Seven 
Valleys  uniform  was  Holly  Zeigler,  who  was  a  regular  in  the  lineup 
for  the  entire  season.  Since  that  time,  several  girls  are  carried  on  the 
roster  and  it  remains  the  fervent  hope  that  Seven  Valleys  will  produce 
the  first  girl  to  play  in  the  Major  Leagues. 


Holly  Zeigler,  the  first  girl  to  play  baseball  on  the  Seven  Valleys  baseball  team, 
in  the  Spring  Grove  Area  Little  League.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edwin  Zeigler  of  Seven  Valleys  and  is  a  descendant  of  the  pioneer  Nicholas 
Zeigler  who  came  to  this  area,  around  1740,  from  Germany. 
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The  Seven  Valleys  Area  Youth  Club  is  currently  under  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  Wayne  Kinard  and  the  Secretary-Treasurer  is  Mrs.  Becky 
Kinard.  Their  marvelous  program  for  the  youth  of  the  town  continues 
to  be  supported  by  the  community.  The  present  coaching  staff  is  com¬ 
posed  of  Marvin  Mummert,  for  the  13-15  age  team;  Charles  Males, 
for  the  10-12  age  team,  and  David  Bricker,  for  the  8-10  age  team. 


1978  BASEBALL  FOR  BOYS-8  to  10  TEAM 


Front  row:  L  to  R:  David  Ilupe,  Christian  Taylor,  Chad  Glatfelter,  Jenny 
Bufflap,  Shea  Keiser,  Kevin  Perry,  Brian  Benton  and  Michael  Miles.  Second 
row,  L  to  R:  Scott  Lightener,  Harlan  Leppo,  Kevin  Kinard,  Steven  Bufflap, 
Scott  Franks,  Benjamin  Jacobs,  Philip  Altland  and  Anthony  Emig.  Back  row, 
L  to  R:  Coaches  Terry  Emig  and  Ray  Kinard. 
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1978  BASEBALL  FOR  BOYS-IO  to  12  TEAM 


Front  row,  L  to  R:  Donald  Nolder,  Bradley  Beaver,  Gregory  Reitano,  Keith 
Warner  and  Robbie  McAdams.  Back  row,  L  to  R:  Dennis  Seaks,  Wade  Perry, 
Steven  Knob,  Lamar  Tyson  and  Charles  Males,  Coach.  Missing  when  picture 
was  taken:  Jeffrey  Taylor,  Shane  Gladfelter,  Sean  Reiser,  Gerald  Wivell,  Larry 
Wivell,  Andrew  Myers,  David  Bricker  and  Donald  Taylor. 
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1978  BASEBALL  FOR  BOYS-B-TEAM  10  to  12 


Front  row,  L  to  R:  Joseph  Klyman,  Jayson  Haner,  Alan  Kauffman,  Christian 
Wagman  and  Rhonda  Naylor.  Back  row,  L  to  R:  Michael  Cutler,  Theodor 
Kinard,  Head  Coach;  Amy  Zeigler,  Terri  Emig,  Jessie  Watson,  Brian  Wagman 
and  Assistant  Coach  Dennis  Kauffman. 
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1978  BASEBALL  FOR  BOYS-13  to  15  TEAM 


Front  row,  L  to  R:  Michael  Emig,  Stanley  Seaks,  David  Cutler,  Chickey  Russo 
and  Mark  Delp.  Back  row,  L  to  R:  Head  Coach,  Marvin  Mummert,  Douglas 
Martin,  Robbie  Reitano,  Douglas  Kinard,  Douglas  Senft,  William  Sowers,  and 
Assistant  Coach,  Raymond  Gladfelter.  Missing  when  photo  was  taken:  Joseph 
Hunt,  John  Hunt,  Robert  Bolton,  Stephen  Giles,  Todd  Paige,  Thomas  Grothey 

and  Todd  Sheridan. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  FIRE  COMPANY 


In  1893,  one  of  the  first  actions  of  the  new  Seven  Valleys  Borough 
Council  was  the  acceptance  of  some  fire  fighting  equipment  from  a 
group  of  volunteer  fire  fighters  of  the  community.  They  immediately 
appointed  a  fire  fighting  committee,  which  was  directly  responsible 
for  this  equipment,  and  for  27  years  the  borough  council  remained 
the  only  fire  fighting  organization  in  the  community.  However,  the 
committee  was  always  in  close  cooperation  with  the  volunteer  fire 
fighters  of  the  town  and  there  were  regular  fire  drills  conducted,  with 
the  small  pumper,  which  is  still  in  existence.  At  various  times  the 
council  purchased  new  hose  for  this  pumper  and  it  was  kept  in  good 
condition  and  was  used  to  fight  many  fires  in  the  community.  There 
were  many  chimney  fires  in  town,  as  people  burned  wood  and  soft 
coal  and  the  bell  was  rung  quite  frequently,  to  which  the  volunteers 
would  respond  readily. 

In  1920,  the  borough  council  purchased  a  chemical  wagon  for 
$375.00  and  had  it  painted  “Seven  Valleys  #1.”  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  borough  council,  Lester  Fish  el  moved  that  the  borough  council 
call  a  special  meeting  of  the  townspeople  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  fire  company  and  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  new  Chemical 
Wagon. 

By  December  10  of  that  year,  a  Community  Fire  Company  had 
been  organized  and  the  borough  council  turned  over  all  fire  fighting 
equipment  to  that  organization,  to  be  housed  in  the  newly  constructed 
fire  house,  attached  to  the  jail  house.  The  Fire  Company  was  char¬ 
tered  February  21,  1921. 

The  first  officers  of  the  fire  company  were:  Jesse  Deveney,  President; 
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W.  H.  Brillhart,  1st  Vice  President;  S.  R.  Deveney,  Secretary;  Auburn 
Gladfelter,  Treasurer;  Rev.  S.  H.  Culler  was  the  Chaplain  and  the 
Trustees  were:  D.  H.  Henry,  L.  H.  Bott  and  H.  A.  Kopp.  The  pres¬ 
ident  appointed  a  committee  to  try  out  the  new  chemical  wagon 
which  consisted  of  Cyrus  Gladfelter,  Paul  Davis,  William  Smith, 
Maurice  Fishel  and  James  Shepperd.  The  by-laws  were  drawn  up  at 
this  meeting  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  supper  in  the  Bank  Hall,  on 
Church  Street,  to  raise  money  for  new  equipment.  They  purchased  a 
bell  for  sounding  fire  alarms  and  posted  the  rules  for  this  bell  at  var¬ 
ious  places  in  town. 

In  1921,  they  held  five  or  six  festivals  on  the  school  ground,  at 
which  the  Brodbecks  Band  usually  furnished  the  music.  They  chanced 
off  a  Ford  Touring  Car  and  at  these  festivals  many  blankets  were  also 
run-off  on  a  huge  wheel  of  chance.  These  festivals  were  very  popular 
and  were  repeated  many  times  during  the  next  several  years.  Late  in 
the  winter  of  1921,  they  held  a  Fair  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Bank 
Hall,  clearing  $441.43  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  had  $1,092.21 
in  the  treasury. 

By  March  1922,  they  were  looking  for  a  second-hand  Motorized 
Fire  Engine  and  they  held  a  town  meeting  to  solicit  funds  to  pur¬ 
chase  this  equipment.  However,  it  was  not  purchased  until  1939,  but 
it  was  decided  to  hold  a  festival  on  the  night  of  Ziegler's  Church  pic¬ 
nic.  The  Spring  Garden  Band  played  for  both  of  these  affairs,  for 
Ziegler's  in  the  afternoon  and  for  the  Fire  Company  festival  in  the 
evening.  This  festival  was  a  huge  success  as  they  drew  practically  the 
entire  Ziegler's  Church  crowd,  after  that  picnic  was  over,  in  the  late 
afternoon. 

Many  times  the  Fire  Company  met  in  the  barbershop  of  Harvey 
Brenneman,  especially  during  the  winter  months,  as  they  really  had 
no  heated  place  in  which  to  hold  meetings.  In  1924  they  purchased 
a  lot  on  Cherry  Street  from  Mrs.  H.  L.  Bupp,  for  $500.00.  They 
planted  trees  and  built  a  band  stand  and  refreshment  stand  and  from 
that  time  on  they  held  all  public  functions  in  this  beautiful  park.  They 
paid  75^  each  for  the  trees. 

On  January  10,  1928,  they  met  in  the  jail  house  and  elected  the 
following  officers:  President,  Edw.  Groff;  Vice  President,  Auburn 
Gladfelter;  Treasurer,  S.  Russell  Deveney;  Secretary,  Spencer  Henry; 
Chief  Hoseman,  John  Rohrbaugh;  Assistant  Hoseman,  Eli  Warner; 
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Foreman,  Walter  Rudisill  and  Chaplain,  Rev.  S.  H.  Culler.  At  this 
meeting,  they  arranged  to  have  the  fire  company  attend  Trinity  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  in  a  body,  at  the  Sunday  evening  service. 

On  November  30,  1936,  the  Community  Fire  Company  purchased 
the  Bank  Building  on  Church  Street  for  $1,700.00.  They  sold  all  the 
bank  equipment  and  extensively  remodeled  the  building,  providing 
for  the  housing  of  a  motorized  piece  of  fire  fighting  equipment.  To 
this  date,  the  fire  company  had  only  two  chemical  wagons  and  the 
old  pumper.  In  1939,  they  purchased  a  used  LaFrance  fire  engine 
from  West  Chester  Fire  Authority  for  $500.00  and  Claude  Krout 
drove  it  to  Seven  Valleys.  Mr.  William  Snyder  loaned  the  fire  com¬ 
pany  the  money  to  purchase  this  engine. 

Also  in  1939,  they  met  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  Women's 
Auxiliary,  which  they  apparently  did,  as  there  are  no  records  from 
March  11,  1940  until  January  11,  1954.  The  last  action  on  record  was 
the  decision  to  make  a  drive  for  members,  at  $1.00  per  year.  The  fire 
company  no  longer  held  festivals  and  the  lot  on  Cherry  Street  was 
sold  during  this  period  to  J.  H.  Stern  Garment  Company  for  a 
parking  lot.  The  trees  were  all  cut  down  and  the  entire  lot  was 
macadamized. 

However,  in  1945  the  Community  Fire  Company  decided  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  Community  Service  League,  and  they  sold  the 
Bank  Building  to  A.  C.  Henry  and  donated  $1,000.00  to  the  Com¬ 
munity  Service  League  and  moved  the  fire  engine  to  the  place  pro¬ 
vided  for  it  in  the  new  community  building.  They  appointed  two 
delegates  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Community  Service  League, 
who  were  William  Snyder  and  William  Behler,  Sr.,  and  from  this 
date  on,  their  meetings  were  held  in  the  meeting  room  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  building. 

Soon  after  moving  into  their  new  quarters  they  purchased  a  F.W.D. 
Fire  truck  and  by  this  time  John  Kerchner  was  president  and  Auburn 
Thompson  was  the  secretary.  In  1954,  they  held  a  business  show  in 
the  community  building,  which  became  an  annual  affair  to  raise 
money.  This  was  before  the  advent  of  the  fish  frys  and  the  gambling 
and  beer  nights,  which  later  raised  huge  amounts  of  money.  They  also 
held  weekly  bingo  games  in  the  building,  which  were  managed  by 
Claude  Krout. 

On  February  1,  1951,  the  Community  Fire  Company  assumed  the 
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mortgage  on  the  community  building  from  the  defunct  Community 
Service  League.  The  amount  of  the  mortgage  was  around  $12,000.00 
and  from  that  day  on,  the  building  was  known  as  the  Seven  Valleys 
Fire  Hall. 

On  January  10,  1955,  the  fire  company  applied  for  a  2-way  radio 
from  Civil  Defense  and  reduced  the  mortgage  on  the  building  to 
$8,500.00.  In  June  of  that  year,  the  fire  company  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  members  of  the  defunct  Knights  of  Pythias  and 
accepted  $3,500.00  from  them  as  payment  of  past  rent  on  the  build¬ 
ing.  This  payment  was  declared  illegal  by  the  courts  and  had  to  be 
returned  to  the  National  Knights  of  Pythias  Headquarters. 

In  December  of  1956,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 


President,  John  Kerchner 
Vice  President,  Ted  Lau 
Secretary,  John  Emig 
Treasurer,  Chester  Abel 
Chief,  Raymond  Mummert 


Assistant  Chief,  Clair  Henry 
Chief  Engineer,  Richard  Smith 
Assistant  Engineer,  Wayne  Kessler 
Chaplain,  Rev.  M.  L.  Kroh 


Directors,  Paul  Lau,  John  Stine,  Preston  Stine,  Chauncey  Smith,  John 
Kerchner. 

Drivers,  J.  Kerchner,  C.  R.  Abel,  R.  Mummert,  Tom  Stambaugh,  Lester  Lau, 
Geo.  Thoman,  Eug.  Thoman,  Harry  Lau,  Jim  Wilt,  Abe  Waltemyer,  J.  Emig, 
Ned  Kopp,  Lowell  Henry  and  Rene  Keeney. 


John  Kerchner  was  still  president  of  this  organization  in  1963  and 
during  that  time  they  purchased,  from  George  Flickinger,  the  garage 
which  was  attached  to  the  fire  engine  garage,  to  make  room  for  new 
equipment  which  was  anticipated.  The  Women's  Auxiliary  was  active 
as  new  kitchen  equipment  was  installed  and  many  suppers  were  held 
during  this  period  to  raise  money  for  various  purposes. 

From  1964  to  1970,  William  Runkle  acted  as  secretary  and  recorded 
the  following  actions  .  .  .  The  organization  was  now  sponsoring 
Turkey  Shoots,  Bar-Be-Ques,  Fish  Frys,  etc.  .  .  .  The  Diamond  Ju¬ 
bilee  Association  donated  $3,500.00  to  the  fire  company,  to  be  used  to¬ 
ward  the  purchase  of  a  new  engine  and  this  period  also  marked  the 
birth  of  the  25^  coin  card,  to  raise  money  for  the  new  engine  ...  In 
1965  the  Lions  Club  purchased  an  ambulance  for  the  Seven  Valleys 
area  and  the  fire  company  agreed  to  build  a  garage  for  it,  adjacent  to 
the  new  pump  house  of  the  Seven  Valleys  Borough.  They  also  agreed 
to  furnish  personnel  to  man  the  new  ambulance  and  to  maintain  it 
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mechanically  ...  In  1966,  the  following  fire  police  were  sworn  in: 
Lynn  Krebs,  David  Runkle,  Edwin  Zeigler,  Melvin  Sechrist,  Clair 
Ilyes,  C.  R.  Abel,  Paul  Schrum,  Chas.  Matthews,  John  Kerchner, 
Leon  Ferree  and  Gus  Strausbaugh  .  .  .  That  year  also,  natural  gas 
heaters  were  installed  throughout  the  building  .  .  .  On  March  1,  the 
Women's  Auxiliary  donated  $1,000.00  to  the  fire  company  and  it  was 
decided  to  conduct  the  annual  business  show  for  4  days  in  March  .  .  . 
They  donated  $100.00  to  the  local  Baseball  for  Boys  program  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  piano  from  Mrs.  Harry  Brillhart  for  use  in  the  building  .  .  . 
At  this  time  there  was  a  membership  of  350,  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  secure  a  ticket  to  their  “Famous  Fish  Frys,"  as  they  indeed  were 
becoming  very  popular.  Today  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a 
ticket  to  this  affair,  unless  you  “have  an  in"  with  the  right  people, 
even  though  you  are  a  member. 

During  the  next  seven  or  eight  years,  the  Fire  Company  purchased 
a  new  fire  engine,  put  a  new  facing  on  the  building,  installed  air  con¬ 
ditioning  as  well  as  new  gas  heaters  and  remodeled  the  kitchen  sev¬ 
eral  times.  A  new  walk-in  refrigerator  was  installed  several  years  ago 
and  the  entire  interior  replastered  and  decorated. 


The  motorized  equipment,  presently  being  operated  by  the  Seven  Valleys 
Community  Fire  Company.  This  modern  equipment  is  completely  debt  free 
and  the  fire  fighting  and  emergency  potential  of  the  company  has  made  vast 
improvements  since  1920,  when  they  became  independent  of  the  borough. 
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The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  has  had  tremendous  financial  success  during 
the  past  several  years,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mrs.  John  Stine  and 
they  have  financed  many  of  the  fire  company's  improvements.  The 
entire  operation  at  the  Community  Fire  Company  complex  in  this 
day  is  so  efficiently  conducted  that  a  rather  large  convention  could  be 
accommodated  here  in  Seven  Valleys  if  the  town  would  have  over¬ 
night  accommodations. 

The  officers  of  the  present  Fire  Company  are:  President,  Frank 
Veneto;  Vice  President,  Paul  Henry;  Secretary,  Michael  Walton, 
Treasurer,  David  Bricker;  Trustees,  R.  Abel,  D.  Bricker,  R.  Smith, 
A.  LaMay,  P.  Henry,  N.  Brenneman  and  Lynn  Krebs;  Fire  Chief, 
Leon  Ferree;  1st  Assistant,  Nelson  Brenneman  and  2nd  Assistant, 
Edwin  Zeigler. 
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HISTORY  OF  SEWING  FACTORIES 


IN  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


The  history  of  sewing  factories  began  in  Seven  Valleys  with  a  group 
of  men  seeing  the  need  for  an  additional  industry  here  in  town  and 
doing  something  about  it.  These  men,  Ammon  Roller,  Dr.  G.  M. 
Fickes,  Martin  Gladfelter,  Henry  Kintz,  George  Bollinger,  Albert 
Beck,  Henry  Shive  and  Edward  Ferree  pooled  their  resources  and  put 
up  the  money  to  erect  a  building  to  be  used  specifically  for  a  sewing 
factory.  In  1905  this  building  war  completed  and  the  group  succeeded 
in  renting  it  to  Mendel  Brothers,  address  unknown.  They  taught  50 
women  of  the  community  to  sew  and  hired  them  to  make  a  heavy 
duck  material  into  house  dresses  and  a  type  of  slacks  for  men. 

This  factory  received  its  power  to  operate  the  sewing  machines  from 
a  large  steam  engine.  A  line  shaft  ran  through  the  factory,  to  which 
all  the  sewing  machines  were  attached.  The  women  had  a  foot  clutch 
to  engage  or  disengage  her  individual  machine  from  the  main  source 
of  power.  Since  there  was  plenty  of  steam  available  from  the  large 
boiler,  the  factory  was  heated  by  radiation  and  a  very  loud  whistle 
was  installed.  This  whistle  was  blown  every  day  at  1 1  a.m.  and  it  was 
blown  on  Railroad  time  and  was  so  accurate  that  the  townspeople  set 
their  clocks  by  this  whistle. 

In  1920,  the  Mendel  Brothers  left  town  and  the  building  was  sold 
to  Samuel  Magill,  who  installed  electric  sewing  machines  and  operated 
here  until  he  sold  the  building  to  Louis  Zupnick  of  New  Freedom, 
who  operated  the  plant  until  1932,  when  he  rented  it  to  }.  H.  Stern. 
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Mr.  Stern  operated  for  three  years  after  which  he  purchased  the  build¬ 
ing  from  Mr.  Zupnick.  In  1946  Mr.  Stern  retired  and  sold  the  business 
to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Margaret  Diffenbaugh. 

On  April  12,  1950,  a  fire  of  undetermined  origin  destroyed  nearly 
all  of  the  J.  H.  Stern  Garment  Company  in  about  20  minutes.  The 
blaze  started  in  the  front  of  the  one-story  building  and  spread  to  a 
three-foot  high  false  ceiling  and  swept  over ‘most  of  the  structure. 
Only  some  stock  and  a  few  sewing  machines  at  the  rear  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  were  saved. 

The  alarm  was  sounded  at  9:20  p.m.  by  Mrs.  James  Shepperd  who 
lived  near  the  plant.  Four  fire  companies  from  Seven  Valleys,  Logan- 
ville,  West  York  and  Glen  Rock  responded.  The  fire  was  under  con¬ 
trol  in  20  minutes  and  was  out  25  minutes  later. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Diffenbaugh,  York,  the  owner  of  the  plant  said  she 
could  not  guess  the  extent  of  the  damage,  but  the  loss  was  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance.  The  value  of  the  old  frame  building,  55  by  110 
feet,  could  not  be  more  than  a  few  thousand  dollars.  The  large  amount 
of  cloth,  much  of  it  made  into  children's  dresses,  and  the  expensive 
sewing  equipment  possibly  ran  the  damage  up  to  $30,000.00. 

Firemen  surrounded  the  building  and  soaked  the  smouldering 
clothing  with  water.  When  the  fire  was  out,  the  floor  was  covered 
with  piles  of  water-soaked  clothing,  while  bales  of  dresses  were  stacked 
at  various  places  in  the  building  which  were  either  burned  or  water 
stained.  Mrs.  Diffenbaugh  said  that,  "It  was  too  early  to  make  plans," 
and  explained  that  "the  equipment  could  not  be  replaced  quickly,  as 
one  had  to  wait  six  months  for  delivery." 

However,  the  entire  community  pitched  in  and  helped  clean  up 
the  building  and  with  the  help  of  carpenters  and  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  they  were  back  at  work  10  days  later,  employing 
75  workers.  By  1952  the  plant  had  been  expanded  with  two  additions. 

The  J.  H.  Stern  Garment  Company  were  contractors  of  children's 
dresses  for  Suzy  Brooks,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  and  continued  to 
grow  until  by  1965  they  were  employing  200  workers.  Then  in  1965, 
Mrs.  Diffenbaugh,  president  of  the  company,  announced  that  it  had 
been  sold  to  Sandy  Shaw,  Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  headed  by  Alan 
Lubell,  a  five-year-old  company,  which  manufactured  children's  dresses. 
All  the  company's  assets,  owned  exclusively  by  Mrs.  Diffenbaugh,  who 
now  became  general  manager,  were  sold  to  Lubell.  Terms  of  the  sale 
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were  not  disclosed.  The  new  company  now  went  under  the  name  of 
Seven  Valleys  Garment  Company.  Philip  Hoke,  the  secretary  of  the 
new  firm,  announced  that  the  payroll  was  now  over  $800,000.00  an¬ 
nually.  They  have  since  that  time  provided  year-round  employment 
for  their  workers,  which  is  unusual  in  this  industry.  The  workers  are 
represented  by  Local  196,  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union. 

In  1965,  the  company  purchased  the  former  James  Shepperd  home 
(built  by  William  Bupp  in  1900)  and  demolished  it  to  make  way  for 
a  parking  lot.  They  also  built  a  large  storage  building  on  this  prop¬ 
erty,  which  is  still  in  use. 

Around  1944,  A.  C.  Henry  sold  the  large  General  Cigar  Company 
building  to  a  Baltimore  firm,  headed  by  Mr.  Charles  Shaffer.  They 
remodeled  the  building  extensively,  put  in  a  new  heating  plant  and 
new  plumbing  and  added  a  fire  escape  to  the  rear  of  the  building. 
They  began  a  war-time  operation  here,  manufacturing  jackets  for  the 
U.S.  Navy.  They  employed  about  fifty  workers  and  operated  for  the 
duration  of  the  war.  They  then  sold  the  building  to  the  Shepperd 
Realty  Company,  of  Glen  Rock,  who  in  turn  sold  it  to  the  Seven 
Valleys  Garment  Company  in  1966.  At  present,  this  firm  is  using 
the  structure  for  a  warehouse  and  shipping  facility. 

At  some  later  date,  Mrs.  Philip  Hoke  also  set  up  one  of  the  first 
“factory  outlets”  in  York  County  in  this  building.  It  became  very 
popular  and  people  for  miles  around  come  to  the  outlet  to  purchase 
clothing  direct  from  the  manufacturer.  About  once  a  month  the  com¬ 
pany  conducts  a  sale  of  children’s  dresses  in  the  factory  building,  on 
Cherry  Street  and  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  people  from  all  over 
the  county  begin  to  line  up  for  the  opening  of  the  doors,  at  which 
time  it  becomes  “a  mad  house.” 


In  1908,  when  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Company  closed  its  doors 
the  building  was  rented  to  Louis  Zupnick,  who  manufactured  “Mid¬ 
dies”  here  for  a  period  of  four  years.  He  employed  about  40  workers 
and  Mrs.  Mellie  Erhart  Albers  was  the  forelady  in  charge  of  the 
operations. 

ctJ) 
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In  1912,  Nathan  and  Harry  Gladfelter  conducted  a  hosiery  business 
in  the  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Company  building,  for  a  period  of  4  years. 
They  manufactured  ladies’  cotton  stockings,  and  employed  40  workers. 

C*i>  C'f'9 

Since  1905  the  women  of  this  village  and  the  surrounding  country¬ 
side  have  found  steady  employment  on  a  year-round  basis  in  the  sew¬ 
ing  industry.  There  have  been  many  operators,  at  various  times,  but 
it  seems  that  there  was  never  a  time  when  the  “sewers”  of  town  were 
actually  out  of  work.  Even  during  the  great  depression,  in  the  1930s, 
the  sewing  factories  seemed  to  be  able  to  keep  operating,  although 
all  other  industries  were  at  a  standstill. 


The  Mendel  Brothers’  Sewing  factory  in  1905.  They  employed  50  workers  and 
the  sewing  machines  were  driven  by  a  large  steam  engine.  Since  this  time, 
several  additions  have  been  made.  A  photo  of  the  modern  plant  is  shown  in  the 
general  history  of  the  town  on  page  ( 279 ) . 
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J.  H.  STERN  GARMENT  COMPANY  WORKERS-1950 


1st  row,  L  to  R:  Florence  Stine,  Dolores  Kreeger,  Jean  Markle,  Kathryn  Lau, 
Treva  Godfrey,  Evadell  Markle,  Geraldine  Myers,  Treva  Brenneman,  Lois  Jean 
Miller,  Hattie  Sipe,  Anna  Gladfelter,  Patricia  Fishel,  Gladys  Kopp,  Marie 
Waltemyer,  Isabell  Strausbaugh,  Gertrude  Buchmyer,  Mildred  Hoff,  Anna  Mae 
Smith,  Cleo  Rhodes,  Justia  Fishel,  Daisey  Stambaugh,  Mary  Amspacher,  Grace 
Sterner,  Eva  Southard  and  Gertrude  Stambaugh.  2nd  row,  L  to  R:  Edna  Bren¬ 
neman,  Goldie  Stough,  Myrtle  Brodebeck,  Estella  Heindel,  Ina  Kaltrider, 
Mary  Yost,  Goldie  Henry,  Minnie  Anderson,  Mamie  Meckley,  Mabel  Gunnet, 
Elsie  Krout,  Loretta  Heindel,  Claudia  McCullough,  Edna  Rohrbaugh,  Edith 
Miller,  Florence  Bortner,  Katie  Bear,  Helen  Keiser,  Mary  Valentine,  Mae  Myers, 
Flo  Bear,  Maggie  Reever  and  Sylvia  Gladfelter. 
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HISTORY  OF  HIDE  AND  TALLOW  BUSINESS 


IN  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


About  1900,  Jesse  and  William  Bupp  came  to  Seven  Valleys,  from 
their  father’s  farm  at  Bupps  Union  Church,  and  purchased  part  of  the 
old  Bott  Diehl  property  on  Church  Street.  They  went  into  the  butch¬ 
ering  business  primarily,  but  also  had  a  tallow  rendering  plant  and  a 
hide-house,  in  which  they  stored  and  cured  cattle  hides.  About  1909, 
William  retired  from  the  business  and  they  closed  up  the  butcher 
shop.  However,  Jesse  continued  to  operate  the  hide  and  tallow  phase 
of  the  business  for  about  30  more  years  and  was  known  as  the 
“Schinder  Hannes”  (collector  of  dead  animals)  during  which  he  re¬ 
moved  dead  animals  from  the  farms  and  collected  hides  and  offals 
from  the  butcher  shops  around  the  County.  The  hides  were  salt  cured 
and  the  offals  were  placed  in  the  nearby  woods  (bone  heaven)  to  de¬ 
compose,  to  the  extent,  that  eventually  all  that  would  remain  were  the 
bones,  which  would  be  taken  to  the  nearby  fertilizer  works.  The  hides, 
after  the  salt  cure,  were  sold  to  tanneries. 

John  Kerchner  worked  with  Jesse  Bupp,  as  a  boy,  and  in  1940 
bought  the  business,  which  involved  the  good-will  and  a  1936  pickup 
truck.  The  business  was  continued  in  Seven  Valleys,  until  1942,  when 
Kerchner  purchased  the  Joseph  Wineholt  farm,  one  mile  west  of 
Seven  Valleys  on  the  Jefferson  road.  The  barn  was  used  as  a  hide  cel¬ 
lar  and  the  corn  barn  converted  for  rendering  tallow  and  for  hide 
skinning. 

In  this  new  operation  the  bones  and  meat  from  the  animals  was 
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sold  to  large  rendering  companies.  However  the  raw  tallow  was  re¬ 
tained  and  rendered  by  the  open-kettle,  wood-fired  process.  It  was 
then  hand  pressed  and  put  in  barrels  to  be  sold  to  soap  manufacturers. 

In  1947,  a  steam  generator  was  added,  together  with  a  steam  jack¬ 
eted  cooker  so  as  to  take  care  of  all  the  products  on  the  premises, 
with  the  grease  going  for  various  uses,  the  solids  for  fertilizer,  and 
meat  scrap  used  for  animal  feed.  That  same  year  a  competitor's  plant 
in  Carlisle  was  bought  to  enlarge  the  field  of  operations.  From  1947 
through  1955  four  more  cookers  were  added,  together  with  a  larger 
steam  generator  and  other  modern  machinery. 

In  1962  this  business  was  organized  into  a  corporation,  involving 
the  John  Kerchner  family,  as  “J°hn  Kerchner,  Inc.,"  which  now  em¬ 
ploys  18  people  and  involves  25  vehicles,  covering  seven  counties  in 
Pennsylvania,  along  with  Northern  Maryland.  The  present  annual 
operation  includes  the  handling  of  approximately  2,000  dead  farm 
animals,  30,000  hides,  15,000  small  animal  skins,  and  5,000  tons  of 
by-products. 


The  John  Kerchner,  Inc.,  plant,  after  it  was  rebuilt,  following  a  devastating 

fire  in  1972. 
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A  lineup  of  some  of  the  trucks  used  by  the  Kerchner  firm  in  the  operation  of 
their  hide  and  tallow  business. 
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HISTORY  OF  FEED  MILLS  IN  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


The  grain  milling  business  in  Seven  Valleys  began  some  time  before 
1752,  when  Daniel  Diehl  built  a  stone  mill  on  a  plot  of  land  contain¬ 
ing  about  200  acres,  bordering  on  the  Codorus  Creek,  where  now  a 
spur  of  Pennsylvania  Rt.  616  enters  the  borough,  on  Main  Street.  The 
mill  was  water-powered  with  an  overshot  water  wheel,  which  drove 
two  grinding  stones  that  were  used  to  make  wheat  flour,  corn  meal, 
buckwheat  flour,  rye  mash  and  perhaps  a  few  other  grains  as  well. 
These  products  were  used  in  the  home,  and  much  of  it  was  also  sold 
to  the  local  distilleries  for  making  whiskey.  The  water  for  power  was 
supplied  by  a  dam  about  half  a  mile  upstream.  A  very  wide  mill  race 
ran  from  the  dam  to  the  mill.  The  mill  was  in  continuous  use,  with 
a  variety  of  owners.  Daniel  Diehl  operated  it  until  1785,  after  which 
his  son,  Charles  ran  it  until  1802,  when  he  sold  it  to  Deitrich  Bru¬ 
baker.  A  partial  list  of  other  owners  follows:  Christopher  Hawk,  1808; 
Adam  Diehl,  1810;  John  Hummer,  1815;  Daniel  Ziegler,  1826  and 
Peter  Menges,  1835.  That  year  Daniel  Heinrich  (Henry)  a  carpenter 
from  Shrewsbury  Township,  just  across  the  creek  (now  Springfield 
Township)  bought  and  operated  this  mill  for  45  years,  until  1880. 
During  this  time  the  complex  consisted  of  a  grist  mill,  hemp  mill, 
bark  mill  and  tannery,  saw  mill,  ice  house  and  ice  cream  factory 
(Benjamin  Klinedinst  rented  this  last),  a  large  double  dwelling  house 
and  a  smaller  tenant  house.  It  was  during  this  period  that  Jesse  Glad- 
felter,  Washington  Henry  and  Nathan  Gladfelter  served  their  ap¬ 
prenticeship  here  as  millers. 
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The  original  Daniel  Diehl  mill,  constructed  with  stone,  secured  at  the  stone 
quarry,  located  about  *4  mile  up  the  race,  at  the  dam-site.  It  is  believed  that 
the  dam  and  race  were  built  and  then  the  stones  for  construction  of  the  mill 
were  floated  down  the  race  on  a  barge. 

In  1880,  Jesse  and  Nathan  Gladfelter  purchased  the  mill  property 
from  the  Daniel  Henry  estate.  Jesse  lived  in  the  big  house  and  man¬ 
aged  the  business,  and  Washington  Henry  lived  in  the  tenant  house 
and  did  the  milling.  At  that  time,  Nathan  Gladfelter  was  operating 
his  cigar  business  in  town  and  had  only  a  financial  interest  in  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  mill. 

Jesse  operated  the  various  phases  of  this  business  until  his  death, 
in  1898,  at  which  time  Nathan  purchased  Jesse’s  share  and  continued 
operations,  with  Washington  Henry  in  charge. 

This  arrangement  continued  for  5  years,  until  1903,  when  Wash¬ 
ington  purchased  the  entire  property,  for  $3,000.00.  By  this  time,  the 
mill  stones  and  machinery  had  fallen  into  disrepair  and  that  same 
year,  Mr.  Henry  sold  the  entire  complex  to  Spurgeon  Heathcoat,  for 
$3,500.00.  Heathcoat  used  the  overshot  water  wheel  to  run  a  dynamo 
to  furnish  electricity  to  Seven  Valleys  and  young  Arthur  Henry,  son 
of  Washington,  tended  this  dynamo  from  4  p.m.  to  11  p.m.  every 
evening,  for  one  year,  at  which  time  “Buck”  Buckmyer  took  over  the 
tending  of  this  source  of  electricity. 
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Jesse  Gladfelter’s  Home  at  the  mill  complex  on  Main  Street.  From  left  to 
right:  Hattie,  Nathan  C.,  Lucy,  Mrs.  Gladfelter  and  Jesse  (leaning  on  fence). 
Benjamin  Klinedinst  lived  in  the  half  of  the  house  obscured  by  the  tree. 


DANIEL  DIEHL  MILL  COMPLEX  OWNERSHIP 


Daniel  Diehl  .  until  1785 

Charles  Diehl  .  1785  to  1802 

Deitrich  Brubaker .  1802  to  1804 

Peter  King .  1804  to  1806 

Adam  Diehl  .  1806  to  1808 

Christopher  Hawk  .  1808  to  1810 

John  Hummer  .  1810  to  1815 

Daniel  Ziegler .  1815  to  1826 

Peter  Menges  .  1826  to  1835 

Daniel  Henry  .  1835  to  1880 

Jesse  and  Nathan  Gladfelter .  1880  to  1903 

Washington  Henry  . j .  1903  to  1903 

Spurgeon  Heathcoat .  1903  to  1917 

Jesse  Bupp  .  1917  to  1924 

George  Walters  .  1924  to  1936 


Walters  tore  down  mill  and  built  a  new  barn. 


Frank  Skelly 


1936  to  present 


Gibson’s  History  of  York  County  refers  to  Daniel  Diehl  Mill  on  Page  698. 
Maps,  York  Co.  Atlas  1821-1860-1876,  York  Historical  Society. 
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Daniel  Diehl  Mill  complex  at  time  of  Jesse  Gladfelter  ownership  and  Spurgeon 
Heathcoat  Dynamo  Installation. 
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Washington  Henry  moved  his  feed  business  to  the  Martin  Glad- 
felter  mill,  at  Gladfelters  Station,  and  after  one  year,  his  son,  Arthur 
bought  and  conducted  the  milling  business  there  until  1925-26  when 
he  purchased  the  old  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Factory  building  from  Nathan 
Gladfelter  and  again  began  the  feed  business  in  Seven  Valleys. 


The  old  Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  Factory  building  after  it  was  converted  into  a  feed 
mill  by  A.  C.  Henry,  in  1926.  It  has  been  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  one- 

story  storage  facility. 


He  remodeled  extensively,  adding  a  coal  yard  and  a  railroad  siding. 
He  conducted  business  at  this  location  until  1950,  when  he  incorpo¬ 
rated  the  business  under  the  name  of  A.  C.  Henry,  Inc.,  and  built  a 
new  feed  mill  on.  the  former  site  of  the  Henry  Shive  Coal  Yard  on 
Church  Street.  Five  years  later  the  company  built  a  grain  dryer  on  the 
former  Jesse  Bupp  Hide  &  Tallow  property,  in  the  rear  of  Church 
Street,  fronting  on  Mason  Avenue.  At  the  time  it  was  the  largest 
grain  dryer  in  York  County. 
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The  A.  C.  Henry,  Inc.,  grain  dryer  and  storage  bins  on  Mason  Avenue.  At  the 
time  of  its  construction,  in  1955,  it  was  the  largest  grain  dryer  in  York  County. 


The  A.  C.  Henry,  Inc.,  mill  on  Church  Street.  Standing,  from  left  to  right: 
Richard  Kopp,  Arthur  Henry,  Curvin  Anderson  (kneeling),  Ray  Kinard,  Rich¬ 
ard  Rohrbaugh,  Armand  Gladfelter  and  William  Rohrbaugh.  Boy  on  truck  is 
unknown.  This  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  Easter  Sunday,  of  1978. 
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Mr.  Henry  died  in  1962,  with  Armand  Gladfelter  then  assumin' 
presidency  of  the  firm,  heading  the  company  until  the  disastrous  fir* 
in  1978.  Armand,  the  grandson  of  Nathan  Gladfelter,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  owned  and  operated  the  old  Daniel  Diehl  Mill,  began  working 
for  Mr.  Henry  in  1939.  He  became  Treasurer  of  the  company  when  it 
was  incorporated  in  1950. 

A.  C.  Henry,  Inc.,  conducted  the  milling— grain  drying— storage 
business  at  these  two  locations  until  1978,  when  the  mill  on  Church 
Street  burned  completely  to  the  ground  on  Easter  morning.  The  firm 
elected  not  to  rebuild,  because  of  the  lack  of  rail  facilities  (the  1972 
Tropical  Storm,  Agnes,  had  destroyed  the  nearby  railroad  bridges),  so 
they  sold  the  grain  drying  and  storage  facilities  on  Mason  Avenue  to 
Agway,  Inc.,  of  Syracuse,  New  York,  who  are  still  operating  this 
facility. 


C+-3  c+3 

From  1905  to  1910  the  roller  mill  replaced  the  stone  for  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  livestock  feed  and  the  making  of  flour  and  since  the  local  mills 
could  not  compete  with  the  larger  flour  mills  they  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued  the  grinding  of  wheat  for  flour  and  installed  the  new  hammer 
mills  to  supply  feed  for  the  fast  growing  poultry  industry. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Bert  Hoff  began  the  manufacture  of 
poultry  and  livestock  feeds  in  Seven  Valleys,  in  a  building  formerly 
owned  by  Emanuel  Bupp,  who  had  been  retailing  grains  and  mashes 
there  for  several  years.  He  carried  on  this  business  until  his  death  in 
1940.  The  business  was  continued  by  his  son,  Albertus,  until  1950, 
when  he  sold  it  to  A.  C.  Henry,  who  had  been  operating  in  the  old 
Mt.  Vernon  Cigar  building.  Mr.  Henry  then  used  the  Hoff  structure 
for  storage. 

During  the  1930s,  Oscar  Sheffer  obtained  the  Eastern  States  Co-Op 
franchise  and  sold  a  large  volume  of  feed  directly  to  the  poultrymen  of 
this  area.  He  carried  on  this  operation  for  a  good  many  years. 
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OTHER  MILLS  IN  THE  AREA 


The  Bricker  Mill,  built  by  Jacob  Bricker  around  1800,  was  located 
on  the  present  day  Paul  Lau  farm,  just  North  of  Seven  Valleys,  on 
Route  616.  Its  exact  location  was  just  a  few  feet  North  of  Paul  Lau's 
corn  crib  along  the  stream.  This  mill  did  only  custom  grinding,  for 
toll  (charge  for  grinding  was  a  certain  percentage  of  the  ground  grain) . 
This  mill  was  later  converted  into  a  home  and  the  last  known  occu¬ 
pant  was  Samuel  Henry,  the  father  of  Washington,  Cornelius,  How¬ 
ard,  Reuben  and  Noah  Henry,  all  residents  of  Seven  Valleys. 

The  Fish  el  Mill  was  located  on  the  Fishel  farm,  at  the  Eastern 
end  of  the  borough  of  Seven  Valleys.  Its  exact  location  was  on  the 
spot  where  John  Hunt's  spring  house  is  located  at  the  present  time. 
A  dam  across  the  stream,  paralleling  Mulberry  Street,  supplied  the 
power  to  drive  a  stone,  which  ground  grist  only  on  a  custom  basis, 
that  is,  only  for  toll. 

c*i>  C'-KO 

The  Grothey  Mill,  on  the  same  stream  as  the  Bricker  Mill,  was 
located  just  North  of  the  Ziegler's  Church  road  where  it  intersects 
Route  616.  Its  dam  breast  is  still  visible  and  is  located  directly  across 
Route  616  from  the  home  of  James  Wilt.  This  mill  also  did  only 
custom  grinding,  for  toll.  It  was  built  by  a  member  of  the  Grothey 
family  who  came  here  from  Munich,  Germany,  in  the  late  1700s.  A 
stone  house  that  stands  on  the  hill,  just  east  of  the  dam  site,  is  the 
original  Grothey  homestead,  and  was  in  the  Grothey  family  until 
Aaron  Grothey's  death  in  1978. 

rffl  c*i> 

On  this  same  stream,  on  the  Shive  farm,  just  a  little  South  East  of 
Rosenzweig's  Garage,  on  the  opposite  side  of  Route  616,  stood  a  bark 
mill  and  tannery.  It  was  run  by  horse  power  and  later  a  steam  engine 
powered  it. 
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1978  STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


OF  SEVEN  VALLEYS 


Incorporated — 1 892 
Area — 0.86  Sq.  Mi. 

Population — 688 

Mayor — Hon.  Lynn  Krebs 

Boro.  Engineer — Wm.  Sacra,  Assoc. 

Attorney — T.  Frederick  Feldmann 

Council  Members — John  Hunt,  Preston  Stine,  David  Runkle,  Pres.,  Russell 
Holmes,  V.  P.,  Daniel  Landis,  Treas.,  A.  V.  Thompson,  Secy.,  Austin  Chinault, 
Paul  R.  Henry,  Edwin  E.  Zeigler. 


Post  Masters 


John  Ziegler  .  1841 

Henry  Bott  .  1851 

W.  W.  Bott  .  1869 

Theo.  Gladfelter  .  1889 

Valentine  Kuntz  .  1893 

Henry  Wittig  .  1895 

Henry  Shive  . ' .  1 897 

Jesse  Deveney  .  1914 

C.  O.  Goodling .  1916 

Harry  Groff  .  1925 

Annie  Snyder .  1930 

Spencer  Henry  .  1935 

Geo.  Strausbaugh  .  1944 

Millard  Kroh  .  1955 


Chief  Burgess 


David  M.  Henry  .  1892 

W.  F.  Weihmiller .  1893 

Nathan  Gladfelter  .  1895 

Fred  D.  Kintz  .  1897 

Noah  Lentz  .  1900 

Fred  D.  Kintz  .  1922 

Auburn  Gladfelter  .  1926 

William  Snyder  .  1930 

George  K.  Miller .  1932 

John  Rohrbaugh .  1936 

William  Snyder .  1946 

Cyrus  L.  Gladfelter .  1950 

Randal  LaMaster  .  1951 

Charles  Farrell  .  1960 
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Store  Keepers 


John  Zeigler  .  1838 

Jacob  Smyser  .  1838 

Henry  Bott  .  1860 

W.  W.  Bott .  1875 

Charles  Wittig  .  1887 

Henry  Shive  .  1890 

Maurice  Shive  .  1950 

Mae  Nickol  .  1952 

Allen  Young  .  1964 

Nathan  Gladfelter  .  1865 

Henry  Geise .  1875 

Howard  Henry  .  1885 

Spencer  Henry  .  1925 

Robert  Fickes  .  1919 

Jesse  Deveney  .  1939 

Clarke  Deveney  .  1944 

Eugene  Smith  .  1956 

Mayor 

C.  Franklin  Ensor  .  1960 

Lynn  Krebs .  1978 


C*i> 


Rural  Mail  Carriers 

Fred  Kintz,  Geo.  Fishel  and 
W.  H.  Brillhart,  Routes  1, 


2  and  3 .  1903 

William  Snyder,  Route  1  ....  1918 

Levi  Thoman,  Route  2 .  1917 

Clifford  Gladfelter,  Route  1  .  .  1922 
William  Runkle,  Route  1  ....  1924 
William  H.  Runkle,  Route  1  .  .  1955 
George  Thoman,  Route  2  ...  .  1948 


Physicians 


Henry  Weiser .  1850 

Allen  Gladfelter .  1878 

Silas  Jones  .  1879 

M.  L.  Bott .  1880 

George  Holtzapple  .  1883 

George  M.  Fickes  .  1884 

Joseph  Skelly  .  1933 


c^> 


Economic  Comparison: 

1910 

New  House,  without  lot,  at 

48  Church  St . $ 

Cigar  Maker’s  annual 

wage  . $ 

Bread,  loaf  . 

Ice  Cream  Cone,  large  .  . 

Cigar  Manufacturer,  50 
hands,  with  $72,000.00  an¬ 
nual  sales  volume,  net 

profit  . $36,552.00 

Income  tax  .  None 


1978 

New  House,  without  lot, 

average  . $36,000.00 

Factory  worker’s  annual 

wage,  average  . $10,000.00 

Bread,  loaf  .  .69 

Ice  Cream  Cone,  large  . .  .65 

Small  business,  with 
$600,000.00  annual  sales 

volume,  net  profit . $36,000.00 

Income  tax 

(4  in  family)  . $  7,612.00 


980.00 

386.00 

.05 

.05 
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The  Seven  Valleys  Post  Office  Personnel  loading  mail  for  Rural  Delivery  in 
1978.  Left  to  right:  Russell  Abel,  Assistant  Mail  Carrier,  Routes  #1  and  #2 
and  William  Runkle,  Mail  Carrier,  Route  #1 
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